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Believe it or not, you can hear this cereal! 


Ketioce’s Rick Krispies are toasted 
bubbles of golden rice. So crunchy and 
crisp they actually crackle out loud in 
milk or cream! 

You've never heard such a cereal— 
or tasted such delicious flavor. The 
choicest rice. Cooked and toasted. Full 
of nourishing, wholesome goodness. 


Delightful for breakfast or lunch 
with fruits or honey added. Serve for 
nursery suppers—so easy to digest. An 
ideal way to get children to take milk. 
Try it afternoons when they come home 
from school. 

Use Rice Krispies in cookery too. 
More economical than nutmeats. Make 









delicious macaroons, candies, desserts. 
Sprinkle into soups. 


Order the red-and-green package 
from your grocer, Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. The only cereal so crisp 
it actually crackles in cream! 

. ° “ 
You'll enjoy Kellogg’s Slumber Music, broad- 
cast over WJz and associated stagions of the 
N. B. C. every Sunday evening at 10.30 E.D.S.T. 
Also xrt Los Angeles, komo Seattle at 10.0, 
and Koa Denver at 10.30. 


Helly 


RICE KRISPIES 
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Legge Stone 


Thompson 


‘Tee men who have played an important part in agricul- 
tural affairs are presented here this month. Alexander L egge 
has retired as chairman of the Federal Farm Board and 
James C. Stone, vice-chairman, appointed to the position. To 
fill the vacancy thus created on the Board, Sam H. Thompson 
was selected by President Hoover. It is not oyr business to 
do your thinking for you but rather to present facts from 
which you are quite capable of drawing your own conclu- 
sions. In the case of the Farm Board we do urge, however, 
that every reader of Successful Farming maintain an open 
mind. Be slow to accept unfavorable criticism but quick to 
seek its source and the influences that may be working be- 
neath the surface. We believe in the sincerity of these men. 
We are grateful to Mr. Legge for his arduous labor and person- 
al sacrifice in behalf of American agriculture. We wish both 
Mr. Stone and Mr. Thompson well. They will continue to play 


important parts. 
* * x 


More than $1,200 for the relief of sufferers in the drouth 
areas of southern states has been received from readers of 
Successful Farming. Every cent goes immediately to the Red 
Cross. We are proud and happy at this expression of sym- 
pathy from you. There is still need for help until gardens begin 
to produce. We ask that all further contributions reach us 
before May 31, 1931, in order that we may complete our report 


to the Red Cross. 


* *x x 


THE PLow has made this country and now promises to ruin 
it unless great care is used to stop disastrous soil washing. 
Pastures can be made to yield more than some cultivated 
crops. They are seldom considered seriously and are usually 
abused and neglected. The time is ripe for getting many acres 
of plow land back to grass. 


> & a 


“Tue TEsT of any civilization is its treatment of youth,” says 
William Allen White. In our anxiety to find ways to reduce 
tax burdens we run the risk of cutting educational funds so 
that gfeat handicaps will be placed upon the boys and girls 
who in a few years must find che: ir places in a civilization that 
is rapidly growing more complex. 
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A crawler -type tractor with sufficient clear- 
ance for cultivating row crops is now available 


What is New in Farming 
Tips You Can Use Today 


eS quantities of finely 
ground limestone may be just as 
effective as larger quantities of 
limestone which is not so_ finely 
ground. Experiments in Missouri 
have shown that as little as 300 
pounds of 30-mesh limestone per 
acre combined with inoculated soil 
and drilled with clover seed were 
as effective as 5,000 pounds of Io- 
mesh limestone which was broadcast. 
This was true both with red clover 
and sweet clover. No definite con- 
clusions were drawn but the results 
indicate that it may be necessary to 
provide only certain limited areas 
of limed soil accessible to the clover 
roots. 
* 

In Oklahoma lamb feeding tests 
the lot receiving alfalfa hay and corn 
made the cheapest gains. Other lots 
were fed the same kind and quality of 
hay but one received whole threshed 
darso, another ground threshed 
darso, a third, darso heads ground, 
and the fourth, darso heads whole. 
Due to the cost of grinding the darso 
heads the lot which received these 
ground heads in addition to the al- 
falfa hay made the most expensive 
gains. 

* 

When the same degree of accuracy 
and honesty is used, the records ob- 
tained with bimonthly dairy cattle 
production tests are as satisfactory 
as those obtained by the monthly 
tests. These are the conclusions of 
the Missouri Experiment Station 
after an extended study of this prob- 
lem with records of the Holstein and 
Guernsey breeds. 
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The Indiana Experiment Station 
has recently compared early and 
late cut soybean hay for milk and 
fat production. Immature soy bean 
hay cut after a growing period of 
88 days was compared with ma- 
tured hay which had a growing 
period of 109 days. The mature hay 
proved about 6 percent more effec- 
tive in milk production. 


Two lots of six cows each have 
recently been used ina test in Indiana 
to determine the value of grinding 
shreddéd corn stover for dairy cows. 
The first group was kept on corn 
stover for half of the 105-day period 
and then was changed to ground 
stover. The other lot started on 
ground stover and during the second 
half of the period was fed shredded 
stover. In each case these were sup- 
plements to a standard ration. The 
results of the test indicate that it is 
not profitable or necessary to grind 
stover for dairy cows. In some cases 
it causes the cows to go off feed and 
decrease in milk production. 

* 

Studies in Michigan indicate that 
practically all kinds of fowls are sus- 
ceptible to Bang disease commonly 
known as contagious abortion in cat- 


tle. In some cases the methods of 
spreading are almost impossible of 


discovery. It is thought that possi- 
bly the disease is spread to a large 
extent by pigeons and pheasants. 


Ladka alfalfa has been under test 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture for several years and 
gives promise of having considerable 


value to Middlewest farmers. It not 
only gives good yields but is appa: 
entely resistant to alfalfa wilt. 


Goiter in lambs is apparently bein 
overcome in the se migoitrous region I 
of north central lowa by giving a 
dose of one-twentieth of a grain of 
potassium iodide per ewe daily du: 
ing the breeding and pregnanc 
periods. 

* 

Heavy pasturing or frequent cut 
ting of grass materially reduces the 
yield. A test in Wisconsin on two 
similar plots one of which was cut 
six times and another but onc 
showed that the following year the 
plot which was cut six times yielde: 
only 600 pounds of hay per acre as 
against 1,722 pounds for the plot 
cut once. This illustrates the i impor- 
tance of giving our pastures an op- 
portunity to grow and of avoiding 
too heavy pasturage. 


* 

Oklahoma tests showed that calve: 
from a purebred sire and a high 
grade dam produced gains of 46 cent 
per hundred cheaper than calve: 
from purebred sires and scrub dams 
They also excelled the calves fron 
scrub sires and scrub dams by $1. 
per hundred in feed cost and produc 
tion gains. 

* 

The cost of growing: an acre of 
soybeans in central Illinois during 
1928 and 1929 was found to be $25 
an acre. These figures were obtaine 
from 182 farms which grew a tota 
of 8,542 acres of soybeans. Approx: 
mately 28 [Continued on page 66 
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The country «gives 
mothers watch 


ES one thing to hunt a patch of 
blue sky in the city, to know 
it's spring. Quite another thing 
really to dive in the country, to be 
out in the sunlit fields and helping 
with chickens and little new calves. 


1 That’s something to stay with 


e your boys and girls all their lives. 
t Not just because it enriches their 
‘ memories. But because farm life 
" gives such a right start. Buoyant 


a health . . fine constitutions. 


When parents follow up the out- 
door gifts of nature with a simple 
little home care, there’s nothing 
like the combination. That care is 
attention to diet. Particularly the 
hot, cooked cereal breakfast habit. 


For years health authorities have 
called one cereal ideal. It’s probably 
on your pantry shelf this minute. 
Cream of Wheat—that hot, cooked 
cereal which is so wonderfully rich 
in the energy growing children need. 
\nd it is so easy to digest that ba- 
bies’ inexperienced little stomachs 
handle it without fear of upset. 


Ww 


These are the reasons behind the 
reliance that child specialists put on 


Donald and John Howard know what real fun is. And their mother knows how much their Cream of Wheat breakfast means to them 


them everything—if 


this simple care 


Cream of Wheat In a recent in- 
vestigation in New York, Chicago, 
Toronto and San Francisco, 221 
leading men gave this famous cereal 
unqualified approval. 


You wouldn't think of economiz- 
ing on anything affecting your chil- 
dren’s health. Yet Cream of Wheat 
is economical. The cost is exceed- 
ingly low. 

There are forty generous serv- 
ings at less than one cent each. 


You can be certain, with Cream 
of Wheat, that your children are 
getting a food of highest, purest 
quality. It is heat treated to pre- 
vent contamination, then packed in 
triple-sealed boxes. 


Start this worth while habit to- 
day—a good hot bowl of Cream of 
Wheat. 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. InCanada, 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Winnipeg. 

Tune 1n on the Cream of Wheat 
Radio Program every week-day 
morning at 7:45 Over station wjz. 


Who'd trade 


for the city? 
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The C. of W. Corp. 


FREE—a wonderful child’s game 
All children love the H. C. B. Club with a 


secret meaning. It makes them want to eat 
their morning cereal. All the wonder work- 
ing material is free—badges, gold stars, and 
great big new posters, with stirring color 
pictures of childhood heroes. Joan of Arc, 
Roland and Oliver, and Richard the Lion 
Hearted. We will also send valuable child 
health booklet. 


Mail the coupon to Dept. S-41, The Cream 
of Wheat Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AO Pere ee ee 
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To get sample of Cream of Wheat, check here 


See Advertising Index, page 85 































LITTLE JOURNEYS TO 
FAMOUS AMERICAN FARMS 

THE OAKLANDS*, NEAR ANN ARBOR, MICH. — Starting with 300 acres and 45 registered 
Jerseys in 1921, Mr. A. H. Goss now owns 1200 acres and a herd of 300 Jerseys. His show 
ring and Register of Merit records have demonstrated that type and production can be 
successfully combined. Six outstanding bulls have been developed, all grand champions 
at major shows. And The Oaklands production records have won many important awards 

*Since 1921 the home of several Buick motor co: 
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More than half the buyers of eights 
in its price class are choosing Buick 


The people who win honor for America in agriculture, dairying and 
stock raising are among Buick’s staunchest friends. 


Many thousands of them belong to the great family of Buick owners, 
88 per cent of whom buy Buicks again and again. 


They in turn impart their enthusiasm to others, with the result that 
more than 50 out of every 100 people buying eights in Buick’s price 
range are choosing the new Buick Eight. 


For as little as $1025, f. o. b. Flint, these Buick owners are enjoying 
the swift, smooth, powerful performance of the Valve-in-Head Straight 
Eight engine. The silent, non-clash gear-shifting and increased driving 
safety assured by Buick’s Syncro-Mesh Transmission. And the advan- 
tages of the Torque Tube Drive, the Automatic Oil Temperature Reg- 
ulator and Insulated Bodies by Fisher. 

Visit your Buick dealer. Examine and drive the Buick Eight. Its bril- 
liant behavior on the road and its heritage of Buick strength and de- 
pendability will explain why more than twice as many people choose 
Buick as the 13 other eights in its field combined. 


Owing to their popularity, the present models of 1931 Buick Straight 


Eights will be continued throughout the coming summer and fall. T H E E | G H T A S 


—~ |IBUICKI 


BUILDS IT 


Twenty-Two Luxurious Models priced from 
$1025 to $2035, f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


| Consider the delivered price as well as the list 
price when comparing motor car values 

















WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM .. A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


SuccessruL Farminc, May, 1937 
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Fifty Years of Experience in Feeding and 
Marketing Beef Cattle Have Been Studied to 


Give Us the Best Information Possible on 


When to Sell 


By Homer J. Henney 


Kansas State Agricultural College 


‘ie times cattle have lost money 
ire about as many as the times they 
have made money. Years of losses 
are easy to recall. Years of excessive 
profits do not stand out so well. One 
year of losses usually wipes out 
profits of three to four years. 

Steers that sold in 1889 for $3.70 
per hundredweight after costing $4 

Texas the fall before—good s- 
year-old steers that weighed 1,600 
pounds and which had eaten the 
wide share of two big crops of corn— 
are found in the records. The years 
of heavy losses stand out like a 
pimple on a small boy’s nose when 
a chart is made of all the years. The 
years are 1889, 1896, 1903, 1921, and 

)30. 

The records showed that there 
was not much money lost except 
when business was poor and every- 
one was losing money. Most years 
showed a little profit except when 
business was poor and there was a 


big corn crop. The big breaks and 
heavy losses which cause fore- 


closures were apparently years of 


business failures. The five years 
mentioned in the foregoing were the 
only years that losses were heavy 
in 50 years of feeding. 

There were a few years when the 
feeder did not make much more 
than enough to pay the hands and 
save a bit for taxes. The question 
may .be asked, ““Why was that?” 
or, “Why did they lose just a little 
or make just a little some years?” 

There are a lot of things that can- 
not be found in records, but it looks 
as if there are times when the feeders 
get too eager to feed cattle. It may 
be those eager years are the ones 
that leave the feeder with just the 
same old shirt at corn planting time 
to wear another year. I did not 
doubt as I studied all the records 
of those years that most of those 
break-even years were when a lot 


713 | 
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After a year of small crops there 
is a tendency for beef eattle prices 
to stay steady or to turn upward 








of corn was raised and the cattle 
men did not know what to do with 
it except buy cattle to feed. 

If one should be asked, then, if it 
is more treacherous to feed in years 


when all the farmers gather in 
about 40 to 50 bushels of corn to 
the acre than when they only get 
enough to feed out the spring pigs, 
the answer might be, yes. 

I do not know if that were always 
true, but in the spring of 1903 there 
were a dozen men from every county 
in both Missouri and Kansas show- 
ing up with cattle, as well as a great 
number of men from the upper Corn 
belt. The year 1925 was one of an 
abundance of soft corn and it was 
not so good for the feeder. 

As I look back, it seems as if it 
were a better game in falls when 
there wasn’t much feed. In years 
when a feeder has some hay and 
roughness with some fair nubbins, 
he can lay __[ Continued on page 037 
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It is time to get more of our plow land back to grass but the average pasture does not grow enough feed 


Pastures Must Furnish Feed 











Too Often They Are Only Exercise Lots 


By F. A. Lyman 


Our pastures do not raise 


enough grass. Every livestock raiser 
realizes that in midsummer when 
pastures begin to dry up and the 
cows cast longing eyes across the 
fence at luscious green corn. 

The importance of having the 
maximum possible pasture days per 
year is dramatized in cold cash 
figures by studies conducted over a 
number of years by the New York 
State College of Agriculture. These 
surveys showed that the average 
cost of feed per dairy cow per day 
on pasture was 9.7 cents. Barn feed- 
ing cost 38 cents per day. The aver- 
age daily income was 34 cents per 
cow. At best, there are enough days 
per year when barn feeding is neces- 
sary. The longer that pasture feed 

can be provided, the lower becomes 
the feeding costs for the year. 


THE ordinary permanent pasture 
in the North Central states provides 
about 60 days of really adequate 
pasture per year. The growing sea- 
son, climate, and pasture crops 
available, as well as good methods 
of managing the permanent pasture, 
makes possible about 150 pasture 
days per year—from May 15 to 
October 15. The difference between 
150 and 60 is great. 

Two factors enter into the prob- 
lem of providing the maximum num- 
ber of pasture days per year. One is 
the proper management of the land 
or soil to enable an adequate crop of 
grass to grow. The other is proper 
management of the grass after it is 
grown to make it provide the maxi- 
mum possible amount of feed. 
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Management of the land is essen- 
tially one of soil fertility. It is espe- 
cially important in regard to perma- 
nent pastures. There are too many 
land operators whose idea of a pas- 
ture is a field that won’t grow any- 
thing else. That is all right, if care 
is taken to see that enough plant 
food is provided to make a good, 
luxuriant growth, but usually no 
attention is paid to such a pasture. 

This average pasture yields about 
60 to 100 pounds of beef per acre, 
according to studies at the Ohio 
Experiment Station. This means a 
return of $6 to $10 per acre, which is 


barely enough to cover taxes, cost of 


wintering, and miscellaneous cost 
This same pasture, when proper! 
RADE ed by reseeding, if necessary, 
and fertilizing, then properly grazed, 
will return grass containing 7% 
pounds of protein per acre. This 
equivalent to $78 worth of dairy fee 
calculated on the basis of 24 percent 
dairy feed at $48 per ton. 


PasTurRE improvement method 
which make this increase in fee 
possible consist mainly of providing 
the pasture plants with enough plant 
food to enable the grass to grow. N« 
blanket formula can be laid down to 
fit all cases. [ Continued on page 85 


Hogs make more profit on good pasture 
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Roadside 


Produce Markets 
Opportunity May Be 


Passing Your Door 


By Tom Delohery 


Nine years ago Frank VanLaten 
of Cook County, Illinois, placed a 
few boxes of tomatoes and onions on 
a table along the Dixie Highway, 
which bordered his rented farm. A 
neighborhood schoolboy, on vaca- 
tion, acted as salesman. Last year 
YanLaten sold his entire crop from 
acres over the counter of the 
roadside market. 
Selling all of his vegetables direct 
to an ever increasing number of 
teady customers means 800 house- 
wives come to his place from two to 
three times a week, depending upon 
the season; and his income ranges 
trom $100 to $1,000 a day. During 
weet corn season he sells as high as 
1,000 dozen ears a day. 
VanLaten’s success is more phe- 
nomenal in that his customers have 
to pass 10 other roadside markets, 


owned by hucksters, before they 


reach his place. And most of these 


dealers sell at a lower price. 


“A complete line of vegetables 
known to this section, severe sorting 
to produce No. 1 quality, an iron- 
lad guarantee of satisfaction, rea- 

nable prices—between jobber and 

-tailer—liberal measure both in 
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Neat, substantial road- 
side stands are making 
good money for those 
who are located on well 
traveled highways. A 
variety of attractive pro- 
duce must be offefed 
thruout the season 






























OUR ROADSIDE 
STAND LOCATED 


at 1lOthst &@ WESTERN Ave} 

















weight and size of bunched vege- 
tables, courteous treatment of cus- 
tomers as well as a staff of salesmen 
who use common sense and can 
speed up trade’ so there are no long 
waits, are responsible for the growth 
of my business,”» explained Van- 
Laten. 


WE AIM at steady prices as far 
as possible. People like this prac- 
tice. No changes are made unless 
the market jumps or drops violently. 
Everything is fresh picked—twice a 
day. Leftovers are sold ‘as is,’ and 
a lot of people buy them; in fact, 
they look for these bargains. Lead- 
ers, too, stop new customers and in- 
variably help sell other vegetables. 

“Our principal leader is cabbage, 
4 to § cents a head, depending upon 
the market. Sometimes 3 for 10 
cents. Pick the size and weight you 
want. Half-cent prices, by virtue of 
volume, move extra large yields of 
certain vegetables.” ; 

Attacking the problem from a 
little different angle has given Gil- 
bert S. Watts, of Blair County, 
Pennsylvania, not only a six-month 
market, as compared with Van- 





Attractive signs plus a complete 
line of vegetables are a big help 
in Van Lanten’'s salesmanship 


Laten’s 100 days, but has increased 
his business as much as 500 percent 
in given months over a period of 
years. 

Watts, widely known as a student 
of roadside marketing, began to 
look into the future of his business 
back in 1924. At that time, August 
was. his peak month. Now there is 
little difference during four months 
—June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber. And present plans call for fur- 
ther experimenting to see if he can- 
not do a bigger volume during Oc- 
tober and November with potatoes 
and other crops. 


« 

THE novelty wears off a thing 
when it becomes common,” said 
Mr. Watts. “The same is true of 
vegetables. When carrots or beets 
or something else are plentiful, 
people, so I observed, were not so in- 
terested. As a result I decided to use 
new crops and to announce new har- 
vests of old ones. Business jumped 
in leaps and bounds. 

“In changing around the farm and 
crops naturally I had the market in 
mind. It was necessary to do more 
work on | Continued on page 74 
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Farm Board Carries On 


‘ke Farm Board, despite the regrettable resig- 
nation of Alexander Legge, will carry on under the 
chairmanship of James C. Stone of Kentucky. Mr. 
Stone comes to the chairmanship with experience 
in coOperative organization and with a year and a 
half of experience in the work of the Board. 

Mr. Stone, on assuming chairmanship of the 
Board, said, “Plans heretofore adopted will be 
carried out without change. This applies particu- 
larly to the present operations "4 The Grain 
Stabilization Corporation and The Cotton Stabili- 
zation Corporation. Our client is the farmer and 
we are administering the agricultural marketing 
act so as to give him the greatest possible benefits. 
The Board will continue to do so. 

“The long-time program seeks thru organized 
action of producers to bring about these two 
results: first, the development of a marketing 
system that will return to the farmer the full 
market value of his product, based on supply and 
demand conditions; second, an adjustment of 
production, both quantity and quality, to the 
potential consumer demand. 

“To accomplish the first, the Farm Board is 
helping to develop a national codperative market- 
ing program. Adjustment of production to 
probable marketing requirements is regarded by 
the Board as fundamental.” 

Farmers with a long look ahead will coéperate 
to the fullest extent with the Board in building 
this program. No Board, with the best of person- 
nel, can accomplish anything without this support 
of the farmers. No Board can build this program 
faster than the farmers are willing to go. 


Farm Buildings 


Goop farmers will admit the importance of 
improved farm buildings designed to fit the type 
of farming practiced. Just how much bearing 
buildings have on annual income has, however, 
never been carefully studied. At the Missouri 
College of Agriculture, J. C. Wooley, agricultural 
engineer, has proved beyond doubt the important 
part play ed by improved farm structures. 

Sixty farms were divided into three groups; the 
most productive, the average, and the least pro- 
ductive, 20 farms in each group. The labor in- 
comes on the 20 most productive were nearly 12 
times that of the least productive farms. The 
annual cost for upkeep of service buildings on the 
least productive farms was $222, and the cost on 
the most productive $333. The survey covered 
the financial record of each farm for one year and 
included an appraisal of all dwellings and service 
buildings, as well as a study of the arrangement 
of the buildings and the investment in fences. 

Interest among farmers and at the agricultural 
colleges in respect to farm buildings has not kept 
pace with developments in other lines. As a conse- 
quence, extensive investigations of farm buildings 
in the Middlewest have shown a large percentage 
in need of extensive repairs, many depreciated to 
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a point beyond hope of repair, and many obsolete 
and entirely unsuited for present-day farming 
methods. 

Some very good preliminary work has already 
been done to encourage more study and investi- 
gation at the agricultural colleges into the funda- 
mentals of modern farm structures. Remarkable 
progress has been made among commercial con- 
cerns in the development of lumber especially 
designed to fit farm needs, and in the development 
of insulating materials. Likewise, the development 
of roofing materials has shown encouraging prog- 
ress. With labor plentiful at reasonable prices, 
together with somewhat lower costs for building 
materials, the present season offers many induce- 
ments for those who are in a position to erect new 
buildings and to repair and modernize old ones. 


Livestock Men Are Hit 


THE Packers’ Consent Decree ruling as handed 
down by the District of Columbia courts is to be 
appealed. Such announcement was made by Solici- 
tor-Genera! Thomas D. Thatcher. This comes as 
a blow not only to the packers but also to the 
farmers and livestock producers of the United 
States. 

This decree was entered into in 1920. Under its 
terms the four big packers are not allowed to 
handle merchandise other than meats nor to 
establish retail outlets. These provisions apply 
only to the four big packers and do not include 
other packers nor grocery concerns which own 
packing plants in connection with other opera- 
tions. 

Since livestock comes to market in varying 
numbers the packers must maintain equipment 
and manpower sufficient to handle peak loads. 
This means that in times of small runs of livestock 
there must be much waste. It means, too, that 
when there is only a portion of a car of meat to go 
to a certain point the packers cannot reduce costs 
by filling up the car with canned goods and vege- 
tables. In the end it hurts everyone. The packer 
makes less profit. But he is not going to lose money 
if he can help it. So the farmer gets less for his 
livestock and the consumer pays more. 

The second point, we believe, is just as impor- 
tant. Allowing the packer to est: ablish retail out- 
lets is another means of shortening the distance 
from producer to consumer. Prohibiting it means 
either lower prices to producer, higher prices to 
consumer, or both. 

Successful Farming has taken a very active part 
in trying to have this decree modified or repealed. 
We rejoiced when Justice Bailey of the District 
of Columbia -courts announced the modification. 
We believe the government had every opportunity 
to bring out al! of its evidence in that trial. We 
further believe that by appealing this case the 
government is working a burdensome i injustice on 
the livestock industry of this country. In a time 
like this when nearly everyone is bending all efforts 
to put agriculture on a profitable basis we cer- 
tainly cannot admire government officials who, 
after having had full opportunity to present their 
case, would throw barriers in our way. 
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““Out here in the country something is wrong with us if we 
do not grow toward God as the tree grows toward the light"’ 


: Squibs from a Farmer’s 


‘Notebook 


N 

OW we have come to another 
Mothers’ Day. None of us are likely 
to forget our mothers, but we may 
vlect them in the rush of life’s 
ggle. For this reason a day of 
-mbrance is not amiss. You may 
your mother deeply, but it isonly 
atter parenthood comes to you that 
you realize the hopes and fears that 
have been a definite part of a moth- 
life. The Mothers’ Day flower is 
a sign of the day. The real 
memoration of Mothers’ Day is 
the stirring in your memory of the 
y forgotten moments when 
mother meant most of all to you. It 
he real acknowledgment of moth- 

hand in your life. 


M \NY farmers are trying to get 
trol of an outbreak of Bang dis- 
or contagious abortion, in 

herd by inoculating all the 
with the germ of the disease. 
may speed up the process of 
herd becoming immune to some 

: effects of the disease, but it 

not control the disease at all. 

one of these cows, even tho 





By George W. Godfrey 


they become immune to the appar- 
ent effects of the disease, may still 
be a carrier. What is still worse from 
the dairyman’s standpoint, along 
with the disease frequently comes a 
follow-up of such troubles as mas- 
titis and low production. 

I certainly believe that it is a 
mistake when you find some of your 
animals affected to infect the healthy 
ones. In hog cholera after an attack 
of the disease comes either death or 
a cure. In the case with Bang dis- 
ease, it is usually not a cure, and the 
so-called immunity is simply an ac- 
quired resistance to the effects of the 
disease. Vaccination with live germs 
is simply a means of increasing the 
loss and difficulty when the time 
for eradication does come. 


I HAD to mingle some time with 
the city environment last winter and 
spring, and I was always glad to get 
back to the more natural life of the 
farm. It is no wonder that the city 
develops law breakers, gangsters, 
and racketeers. Why should it not? 
Everything you meet is man-made 





and fails to register the innate hon- 
esty of the God-created things to 
which we are daily accustomed. 

The things of God are honest, and 
that honesty of life and purpose re- 
flects itself in the development of 
the man who daily contacts with it. 
The grass and the trees always reach 
upward toward the light just as cer- 
tainly as the sun shines. If the tree 
has a crook in it, it is because it had 
to divert from the main issue of life, 
growing straight toward the light 
to get past some difficulty: but then 
the course was again straight. 

Out here in the country something 
is wrong with us if we do not grow 
toward God as the tree grows to- 
ward the light. “What doth it profit 
a man if he gains the whole world 
and loses his own soul,” is the real 
test of environment and the man- 
ner of life. 


WE ARE getting past the day 
when there is so marked a distinc- 
tion between the town and the 
country. Weare coming into the stage 
where all [Continued on page 06 
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Wire to Motor 


I HAVE a half-horse motor, about 
250 feet from the distribution block, 
with a 110-volt circuit. What size of 
must I have to connect this 


wire 
motor so it will run properly?—G. 
M. C., Iowa. 

While No. 14 copper wire will 


carry the required current without 
excessive voltage drop at rated loads, 
in order to take care of any possible 
overload on this one-half horsepower 
motor, I suggest that you use No. 
12 copper wire. This will insure suf- 
ficient capacity for an overload with- 
out undue voltage drop, and with 
small increase in cost. 


Loss of Butterfat 


Why is the morning milk always 
leaner in butterfat than the evening 
milking? We are milking only four 
cows, but invariably the morning 
milk pound for’ pound yields less 
butterfat than the evening milk. We 
separate the milk and sell butterfat 
in the form of cream.—L. L. D., Min- 
nesota. 

I wonder if you have made any 
butterfat test of the skimmilk from 
the evening milking and the morning 
milking as it is run thru the sepa- 
rator. | am wondering also if you 
separate each milking just as quickly 
as possible after it is drawn. It may 
be that you run the evening milking 
thru the separator, and then as is 
the habit with many people leave the 
separator unwashed until the morn- 
ing milking is run thru, then wash 
and sun the separator parts. 

This practice, while common 
enough, results in considerable loss 
of cream in the milk run thru the un- 
clean separator. The slime collecting 
in the bowl and disks results in a 
very poor separation of the butterfat 
from the milk. 

I really believe that if you feel it 
is wise to clean the separator only 
once daily it will be better for you 
to simply hold the evening milk over, 
warm it a bit, and run both the eve- 
ning and the morning milking thru 
the separator, one immediately after 
the other, rather than allowing the 
separator to stand overnight between 
periods of operation. The best way, of 
course, will be to separate both lots of 
milk immediately after they are avail- 
able for the separator, and each with 
a clean separator. 


Mixing Feeds 


W HEN mixing feed for cows, is a 
uniform mixture of sufficient value 
to warrant the purchase of a regular 
feed mixer, or the use of a concrete 
mixer for the purpose, as I have seen 





We Are Glad to Help 


Send Us Your Questions 








recommended? , Indiana. 

Thoro mixing of the ration is im- 
portant, of course, because if the 
complete ration includes a moderate 
amount of linseed oilmeal, some bone- 
meal, salt, and so on, insufficient mix- 
ing may result in fature of one or 
more animals in the herd to get the 
supplementary feed. 

Naturally it is a matter of conven- 
ience to have a mixing machine, and 
there is no question that such a 
machine will result in greater thoro- 
mess of mixing. On the other hand, 
many of the concrete mixers on the 
market are of such small capacity 
that while they are very satisfactory 
for mixing concrete, the quantity of 
feed mixed in a batch:is a little too 
small for convenience. 

Some feeders have found it desir- 
able to use a clean, tight floor of 
sufficient area, spreading the differ- 
ent feeds, layer by layer, on this 
floor, starting with the linseed oil- 
meal, cottonseed meal, and so on. 
On top of this sprinkle uniformly the 
bonemeal, salt, and other compo- 
nents of the ration. Instead of using 
a shovel to turn this over and over, 
mix with a hoe by cutting thru the 
feed to the floor, taking, as you will 
readily see, a portion of each of the 
elements making up the mixture, and 
pouring to one side and over the 
heap, much as you would mix ce- 
ment, sand, and lime in making up a 
mortar. The scheme will give sur- 
prisingly good results. Usually the 
mixing is a little more thoroly ac- 
complished than with the shoveling 
method. 

But any method which you find 
convenient and economical will be all 
right so long as a thoro mix is ob- 
tained. Certainly, if your plan calls 
for a home-mixed ration, and the 
quantity required warrants it, a 
mechanical feed mixer will be a 
great timesaver. 


Feed for Calf 


H. YW much milk should be fed a 
calf where it is weaned within 24 
hours after calving?—S. M. I., Ne- 
braska. 

Naturally the size of the calf has 
a lot to do with the quantity of milk 
that should be fed ass Calves 
weighing 50 to 60 pounds will require 
about 6 to 8 pounds of milk per day 
right in the beginning, and calves 
weighing 60 to 80 pounds, about 8 to 
9 pounds of milk daily. Calves weigh- 
ing 80 to go pounds require daily 
from 10 to 11 pounds of milk. The 
condition of the calf, the way it 
takes its feed, and so on, will be a 
pretty good guide as to the rate of 
feeding. 

But in this connection there is one 
thing about calf feeding where no 
exercise of judgment is necessary. 





regardless of any- 


Remember that, 
thing else, all milk utensils must be 
clean and sanitary, and that the milk 
is always fed at the same tempera- 


ture. Right in the beginning it is 
best to feed three times daily, and 
feed exactly the same amount each 
time till the calf begins to show good 
gains. Then the rate of feeding may 
be increased. Clean pans, clean, 
thoroly sterilized pails, milk always 
of the same temperature, and regular 
feeding will cut calf losses. 


Pigs on Alfalfa 


My pics will be on alfalfa. With 
corn and alfalfa must | feed tankage 
or other protein feeds?—G. L. Y., 
Kansas. 

Even tho pigs are on good alfalfa, 
the addition of a protein supplement 
to the grain ration will be necessary 
for best and cheapest gains. Inci- 
dentally, in this connection you 
might be interested in knowing that 
summer tests during 1928 at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska proved that a 
mixture of 1 part linseed oilmeal and 
3 parts tankage proved superior as a 
protein feed to the use of tankage 
alone. This experiment was conducted 
on sweet clover pasture, but it may 
be expected that the results will be 
just about the same on good alfalfa 
pasture. 





Killing Woodchucks 


Wauar was the material that you 
recommended a few years ago to kill 
woodchucks? It was a powder put 
down into the burrows and the bur- 
rows were then plugged, and the 
woodchucks never made their ap- 
pearance any more, according to the 
article.—P. G. Y., Illinois. 

It is evident that the material you 
inquire about is calcium cyanide. In 
using this material place two ounces 
of calcium cyanide as deep down in the 
burrow as you can reach with a long- 
handled spoon, shove into the burrow 
for a distance of a foot or so a wad of 
straw or old hay, then follow this 
with a few shovelfuls of soil, and pack 
it tight. The hay keeps the soil from 
rolling down into the burrow and 
covering the chemical. When the 
chemical comes in contact with the 
moisture in the soil it gives off the 
gas which destroys the animals in 
the burrow. Of course, it is very ob- 
vious that dangerous poisons of this 
sort must be handled carefully. 
Sometimes the dust is blown into the 
burrows with a duster before the bur- 
rows are plugged. 





A ration may be properly balanced 
and cheap yet be a poor ration to 
feed due to its poor physical effect 
on the cows. The ration should con- 
tain some laxative feeds such as silage, 
linseed oilmeal, bran, and soybeans. 
If feeds that have a constipating 
effect, such as non-legumes, hays, 
fodder, and cottonseed meal, are used 
in the ration, they should be used 
with some of the laxative feeds.— 


C. S. Rhode, Iil. 
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Flowers an 
in the Gar 


By L. S. Goode 


§ IS among the flowers, the inter- 
esting paths, the various garden de- 
tails such as benches, seats, arbors, 
arches, gateways, and the like, that 
the garden-lover finds it possible to 
express to the greatest degree his 
or her individuality. Naturally, the 
general scheme and layout must fit 
the house and the grounds. But 
most people who have lived in the 
same home for many years have 
either imparted to that home some- 
thing characteristic of themselves, 
have been influenced by the home so 
that they and the home simply 
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seem to belong together. It is quite 
important to put the finishing 
touches onto the landscape develop- 
ment, but be very sure that at least 
these finishing touches may express 
yourself somewhat as you would 
like.others to see you. 

Even in the most informal of 
flower garden arrangement a certain 
orderliness must naturally prevail, 
otherwise the result of the garden 
planting will be merely a hodge- 
podge. In fact, the difficulty of 
avoiding a hodgepodge appearance 
with the liberal use of flowers has 
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Flowering vines and shrubs rather than 
herbaceous or annual flowers may be 
suggested for the 






When the plant materials 
begin to conceal the pool 
borders, the true charm 
of this corner will be even 
more apparent 





A vegetable garden is be- 
yond this arch, which 
holds the shrubbery back 
from the path 
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led some landscape architects to 
work only with trees, shrubs, and 
vines, flowers being only incidental 
to their production by these plant 


materials. Still I think that most 
every home-lover wants flowers, and 
the annuals and herbaceous peren- 
nials are too fine and too generous 
with their bloom to allow them to 
be discarded from the garden. 


I HAVE spoke in previous arti- 
cles of the beautiful Missouri home 
of the Ransbergers. In the picture 
above, right at the beginning of the 
article, you will see a corner of their 
yard with a pool filling the corner, a 
background of trees and shrubs, and 
a lattice screen. Beyond this screen, 
which as you see is in the course of 
development and is not yet com- 
plete, there are open fields. How- 
ever, beyond that screen there 
could be a barnyard, a cornfield, a 
stubble field, and still the only thing 
we would see would be the garden. 
Here we have a good example of 
screening out what we do not want 
to be a part of the view from the 
living-room or from any point in the 
yard. 

Just below this is a garden arch 
which leads from an outdoor living- 
room into the vegetable garden. Of 
course a vegetable garden is a good- 
looking thing on any farm. Still 
we must [Continued on page 38 


kitchen entrance 
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Sweet clover pasture boosts summer dairy profits for Harry Freshour of Michigan 








R. H. Olmstead of Pennsylvania State College assures us 


that we ean still make money from 


Good Cows Fed Right 


Too often the pasture season is 
looked upon as a time of the year 
when grain feeding is thought un- 
necessary. It is true that grass is a 
wonderfully stimulating feed. It 
must be kept in mind, however, that 
young grass contains a high per- 
centage of water, often running go 
percent real early in the season. 
Grass will contain “not over 25 per- 
cent of dry matter later in the 
season. 

To produce 
milk daily a cow would have to con- 
sume around 300 pounds of grass 
daily to get enough dry matter 
necessary to produce this amount 
of milk and maintain her body. 
The grass would have to be exceed- 
ingly plentiful for a cow to gather 
this amount of dry matter in a day 
and still give her time to ruminate 
and digest her feed. With cows giv- 
ing larger amounts of milk it would 
be considerably more difficult. 

There is also a great difference in 
the composition of young immature 
grass and the same grass as it be- 
comes older. The young, immature 
grass may contain as much protein 
as the green legumes such as clover 
or alfalfa but the carbohydrates and 
fat are relatively low at this stage. 
This early grass stimulates 
production. Yet a high-producing 
cow may lose flesh while she is pro- 
ducing this milk, due to the shortage 
of carbohydrates in the grass at this 
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30 to 40 pounds of 


milk’ 


time. It is a mistake to turn cattle 
onto pasture too early in the spring 
when the grass is immature and not 
well started. Unless grass is allowed 
to get started.and develop a good 
root system, the pasture crop will 
be stunted or limited for the whole 
season. It is a good plan to hold 
cattle off of pasture a few extra days 
in the spring in order to have more 


and better pasture forthe rest of 


the season. 

The grain fed on early pasture 
need not contain a high percentage 
of protein. A grain mixture that 
analyzes around 12 to 16 percent 
crude protein can be used to gs 
tage at this time. Grains, such « 
corn, oats, barley, and wheat, can 
constitute the majority of the 
grain mixture. This will give a mix- 
ture high in carbohydrates and fat 
as compared to protein which will 
go well with early pasture that has 
a high protein content as compared 
to carbohydrates and fat. 


As THE pasture season advances 
and the grass becomes older and 
tougher the proportion of protein 
drops and the proportion of carbo- 
hydrates to protein increases. This 
change which gradually takes place 
in the grass necessitates a gradual 
change in the grain mixture. An 18 
to 20 percent crude protein grain 
mixture will work in well at this 
time to meet these changing condi- 


tions in the common pasture gras 
The rate of feeding grain on pa 
ture will vary depending on the kind 
of pasture and the amount of feed 
available. Cows giving-less than 20 
pounds of milk daily will need little 
or no grain if the pasture is go 
Cows producing more than 20 
pounds of milk do need grain. 


FoR such cows the ones whose 
milk tests around ,.3 to 4 percent 
butterfat should receive about 
pound of grain for each 5 or 6 pounds 
of milk daily. Cows with a higher 
butterfat test, such as Guernseys 
and Jerseys, should receive about | 
pound of grain for each 4 or § 
pounds of milk daily. As the pasture 
season advances and the grass be- 
gins to dry up and become less ple: 
tiful, a heavier rate of feeding » i 
be necessary. 

Pasture is such an indefinite term 
that one must use judgment in 
formulating a grain mixture and the 
amount of this grain mixture to 
feed. One dairyman will speak 
pasture and have in mind a fi r 
with plenty of feed. Another dai 
man may have in mind a partially 
rundown pasture to which no lime 
or fertilizer has been applied to 
keep it in shape. Still another dair 
man will have in mind a pasture 
that is so far gone that it is nothing 
more than an exercise lot. 


The | Continued on page 53 
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Tomb of Polycarp, in the city of Smyrna 


Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


By James T. Nichols 


Aw in New Testament times 
was but a small portion of the coun- 
try that we call Turkey in Asia. The 
Land of the Seven Churches in Asia 
mentioned in the Book of Revela- 
tion was scarcely 150 miles square. 
But few countries on earth, how- 
ever, have a more interesting history 
or had a greater influence upon 
Civilization than this spot which i 
so small that it is a mere pin head 
n the map of the world. 

\s this article concerns only the 
seven cities in which the seven 


churches of Revelation were located, 
we should have a word about the 
writer of this last book in the Bible. 
Che writer was the Apostle John, 
who was perhaps the youngest of 
the Twelve. Judas, of course, took 


his own life at the time Jesus was 
crucified. John was the only one 
living, as all the others including St. 
Paul had died the death of martyrs. 

The church was about 60 years 
old and was undergoing great perse- 
cution. It was in these days that the 
Apostle John was spending his de- 
clining years among the churches in 
Asia. Being an aged man with but a 
few years to live, he was banished to 
the lonely island of Patmos. 


THIs is a desolate pile of rock 2! 
miles in circumference and about 20 
miles from the coast. While I have 
been in the neighborhood of this 
lonely island several times and al- 
ways wanted to land upon Patmos, 
I have never been able to do so. 


While this aged hero of the church 
was on this desolate island, hungry, 
without shelter, cheerless, lonely, 
and perhaps discouraged, he saw 
the wonderful visions and received 
the last message of inspiration to the 
church 


Tuus we have the closing book of 
the Bible. The letters to the Seven 
Churches in Asia are found in the 
second and third chapters of Reve- 
lation. The seven cities in the order 
named in the Bible are Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sar- 
dis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea. 
Ephesus was, at the time, the 
great metropolitan city of that 
country, far larger than any other. 
One of the [ Continued on page 84 
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The Playground 
of the Gods 


By Alson Secor 


| humans have their Coney 
Island, Atlantic City, Miami Beach, 
Venice, and their Broadway. They 
have their roller coaster, fun house, 
and all the other devices to amuse. 
But how insignificant, how like 
miniature golf, are these attempts to 
create diversion when compared 
with the playground of the gods, 
Yellowstone National Park. 

Some great artist, landscape ar- 
chitect, or sculptor—some great 
master mind back in the millions of 
years that have gone—laid out a 
playground for the gods that sur- 
passes the handiwork of man. Gor- 
geous scenery in canyon, mountain, 
valley, and lake, waterfalls, foun- 
tains, colored terraces, boiling mud 
pools—all these make a fairyland 
and devil’s haunt, a playground for 
the gods of mystery. This park, set 
aside by Congress in 1872 as a na- 
tional park, is a refuge for beasts and 
birds, and they add a great interest 
to this wonderland as a place for 
tourists to visit. 

Some eight years ago Mrs. Bear 
discovered, probably by accident, 
that when the park auto busses 
were trying to hurry her off the 
highway with their honks, she couid 
stop them by rising upon her hind 


Gallatin River and Spanish Peaks 


= 


Cody Road abounds in 
marvelous spectacles of 
nature among which 
Chimney Rock is one 
you will never forget 


feet and daring them to put her off. 
It amused the tourists to see her do 
this, so they tossed her bits to eat. 
She thus became a highway bandit, 
and taught her two cubs to do the 
same trick. This holdup family was 
the envy of other bears that also 
learned the trick to get some of the 
booty of banditry. Now there are 
about a hundred bears in the park 
that play the holdup game on the 
tourists. It is sport fer all, and one 
of the real thrills of the tour. 


Tuis refuge now contains 1,200 
bison or buffalo, 15,000 elks, 2,500 
mule deer, 800 moose, and as many 
prong horn antelope, 600 big horn 
mountain sheep, 400 black and 
brown bears, 200 grizzly bears, 
beaver in considerable number, and 
200 different species of wild birds. It 
is a regular paradise for naturalists, 
and of intense interest to school 
teachers and others who like to 
hunt with cameras. 

The fine thing about our park 
tour is that at the several stops in 
the park, the park rangers, or guides, 
give talks about the animals you 
will see, and they even show movie 
pictures to illustrate their talks. In 
the cool of the evening you will hear 
bear stories [ Continued on page 82 
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How About 


Your 


Insurance? 
By W. L. Cavert 


University of Minnesota 


Hacer a leading farmer 
said to me, “I am convinced that 
many farmers are not adequately 
insured. Some of my neighbors seem 
to think only in terms of fire in- 
surance; others carry both fire and 
tornado insurance, especially if there 
has been a heavy windstorm in their 
locality in the last few years. A num- 
ber of my neighbors do not seem to 
appreciate the risk that they run in 
not having their cars insured against 
personal injury suits as a result of 
automobile accidents, and the per- 
centage of farmers who carry ade- 
quate life insurance is small.” 

I know a South Dakota man who 
has owned 10 or 12 farms for a num- 
ber of years. He told me, with con- 
siderable pride, that he had never 
carried any insurance. He thought 
he was the gainer by so doing. For 
one in his situation lack of insurance 
is not so serious because. the loss of 
any one building would not seriously 
inconvenience him. In the same way 
a railroad company would find it 
cheaper to carry its Own insurance 
on its country stations than to take 
out insurance policies. But in your 
case, Mr. Reader, suppose that your 
barn or house should burn, have 
you sufficient insurance so that you 
would not be seriously inconveni- 
enc ed? 

In this connection, one should 
make an estimate of what it would 
cost to replace his barn or house. 
If one has not done any building 

nce the prewar years, he would do 
well to get someone with experience 

putting up new buildings at 
present prices to make an estimate 
of replacement cost. Most of those 

10 have not had recent experience 

paying for new buildings do not 
put a sufficiently high valuation on 

se erected in the prewar years. 

[In insuring farm buildings, if the 
tal insurance that the company 
will accept in one risk is limited to 
$5,000 or some similar figure, it is 
much better to put as much insur- 
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ance on the house and barn as the 
company will allow rather than to 
carry a light insurance on the house 
and barn in order to also carry insur- 
ance on the minor buildings. If the 
minor buildings should burn,a man 
could go ahead with his farming 
without much interruption, but if 
the house burns one must usually 
find the money for a new house or 
quit farming. In most cases, where 
one company will not issue a suffi- 
ciently large policy to cover the risk, 
permission can be secured to take 
out additional insurance in another 
company. 


? 


Ir ONE would be seriously ham- 
pered by the loss of a building by 
fire, it would be equally inconveni- 
ent to lose it in a tornado. Some- 
times people tell me that their sec- 
tion never has had tornadoes. How- 
ever, that does not prove that such 
a section will be immune in the 
future. Meteorologists say that 
there is no portion of the Central 
West that may not have a tornado. 
As in the case of fire insurance, the 
important consideration is to have 
the house and barn well protected. 

Mutual companies have not been 
as uniformly successful in the wind- 
storm field as with fire insurance, 
but several companies are now 
operating successfully. There is no 
reason why co-operative effort should 
not be successful, if the risks are 
scattered over a considerable area 
and only a certain percentage of the 
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tarms in any one township are ac- 
cepted. The essential consideration 
is to have the risks so scattered that 
no one storm could cause an exces- 
sive assessment. 

Hail insurance is expensive and in 
some cases the adjustment of losses 
has not been entirely satisfactory. 
At best, the percentage of loss is a 
rough estimate so it is not surprising 
that occasionally farmers are dis- 
satisfied with the adjustment. 

A good rule seems to be that it is 
wise to carry some hail insurance 
where one would be in a financially 
embarrassed position if a crop were 
lost by hail. Over a period of years, 
those who are in a comfortable 
financial position will gain by taking 
the risk themselves. 


-No KIND of insurance is more im- 
portant than a good coverage against 
suits for personal injury claims. One 
of my friends says that he doesn’t 
feel the need of liability insurance 
as he is a “‘careful driver.”’ He is a 
man who is worth about $25,000. 
In spite of the fact that he prides 
himself upon being a careful driver, 
it is entirely possible that he might 
find himself the defendant in a suit 
for $20,00 to $25,000 damages, and 
if he should lose the suit, the hard- 
won savings of a lifetime would be 
wiped out. tt 
This same farmer carries fire 1n- 
surance on his car. The car isn’t 
worth over $300. Hence he is pro- 
tecting | Continued on page 67 
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Improved Methods for the 


Homemakers 


Try These Better Ways in 


By Katherine Goeppinger 


a Ways or CookINnG 
Bacon. Research work on bacon has 
been carried on by the University 
of Minnesota under the direction of 
Alice M. Child of the division of 
home economics. Results of this 
work show that bacon should be 
cooked below the smoking tempera- 
ture to obtain the best flavor. Losses 
which occur during the cooking of 
bacon are important from a nutri- 
tional standpoint. Experiments show 
that the fatter the bacon the greater 
the losses; also that longer cooking 
increases the losses. Bacon cooked in 
the oven or fried in deep fat lost less 
fat than pan-broiled or oven-broiled 
bacon. 

Since it is known that losses in 
cooking bacon are due to the fat, 
the drippings should be used for the 
sake of economy. Bacon is almost 
all fat and consequently has a very 
high food value. Ninety-six and 
three-tenths percent of cooked bacon 
is utilized by the body, proving 
that it is quite completely and easily 
digested. For this reason bacon is 
the first meat that is recommended 
for children. One characteristic of 
bacon that accounts for its digesti- 
bility is the fact that 


Your Kitchen 





where all the pump- 


of salt, I teaspoor fu 


of vanilla, a fev 





ing is done by elec- 
tricity. (Source: F. 
W. Duffee and J. P. 


Schaenzer, Universi- 








gratings of nutm 
if desired. 
Roll the pastn 





ty of Wisconsin ex- 
tension circular 229, 
April, 1929.) 


CUSTARD Pie. 
Miss Dorothy Shank, 
director of the re- 
search kitchen for a 
leading stove com- 
pany, recently made 
a study of custard 
pie to determine the 
ideal recipe and 
method for making 
it. Miss Shank found 
that a crust which had previously 
been rolled out and placed in the 
pan, then chilled for at least 1 hour 
produced a much better crust than 
the same pastry chilled and then 
rolled; that a slightly smaller amount 
of water than would be used for 
ordinary pastry produced a better 
crust; that the amount of egg to 
milk should be varied depending on 

the consistency de- 








the fat melts at 34 C., 
about 3 degrees less 
than body tempera- 
ture (37 C.). (Source: 
Alice M. Child, “‘Se- 
lection and Use of 
Bacon,” University 
of Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin 232. 





RUNNING War- 
ER. Next to good 
lights, running water 
affords greater com- 
fort to the farm fam- 
ily than any other 
convenience. 

A survey by the ex- 
tension service of the 
University of Wisconsin shows that 
the cost of power to pump water is 
small. It required, for a month, on 
the average, 1.82 kilowatt hours of 
electricity to pump 1,000 gallons of 
water, or from 5 to 25 kilowatt hours 
for the ordinary Wisconsin farm, 
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sired. 

Two eggs to a pint 
of milk produced a 
very satisfactory cus- 
tard having a jelly- 
like texture which 
was firm and smooth 
on cutting. As the 
number of eggs was 
increased the custard 
became stiffer and 
firmer. Heating the 
milk to the scalding 
temperature seemed 
to produce a more 
uniformly satisfac- 
tory pie than when 
cold milk was used. 

The recipe selected 
as producing the most 














satisfactory results 
for a 9-inch pie is as follows: 
Pastry: *%4 cupful of all purpose 
flour, 14 cupful of fat, 14 teaspoon- 
ful of salt, 14 tablespoonfuls of 
water. 
Filling: 3 cupfuls of milk, 3 eggs, 
14 cupfuls of sugar, 14 teaspoonful 





and place it on the 
pie dish. Be sur 
that it is flat to the 
dish so that no ai 
bubbles are beneat! 
Place it in the refrig. 
erator for 1 hou 
Scald the milk. Beat 
the eggs slightly. Add 
the sugar, salt, and 
vanilla. Add th 
scalded milk ar 
pour this mixture in- 
to the chilled crust 

Time and Tempera 
ture: Bake at 45¢ 
grees for 15 minutes, then reduc 
the temperature to 325 degrees for 
25 minutes. 





Dress Patrerns. A widely ac. 
cepted commercial standard effec- 
tive January 1, 1930, followed the 
coéperative efforts of manufactur- 
ers, distributors, and users of dres 
patterns toward a more uniforn 
designation of pattern size. The 
principal aims are to facilitate the 
selection of patterns of the proper 
type and size, to minimize the neces 
sity of alterations, and to contribute 
to more satisfaction in the use ol 
dress patterns. The confusing classi- 
fications of pattern types forme rly 
used are now standardized int 
eight groups, ladies, misses, junic ors, 
girls, children, infants, boys, 
little boys. These form an overlap 
ping series of sizes from Ig t 
inches breast or bust measuremen 
For each size the key body measure- 
ments which that size is expected t 
fit are given. “Size” siteoss the 
word “‘age” formerly used to ind 
cate size in the juvenile groups. |! 
the “ladies” group, the measure 
ments covered are bust, waist, 
hip. Similar measurements are 2 
for the juvenile groups with the a¢- 
dition of height from socket bo! 
to floor. 

These measurements provide th 
pattern producers with a uniform 
basis on [| Continued on pag: 




















For UTILITY and ECONOMY 


no tractor can match a 


M-CORMICK-DEERING 


FARMALL 


The tractor at the left is 
the McCormick - Deering 
15+ 30. 


















Below: Mr. Lawson’s ex- 
ample of cost-cutting effi- 
ciency is one among many 
we have on file, dealing 
with the 10-20, the 15-30, 
and the FARMALL, 
applying to all major crops. 


Sixty-five acres a day with this FARMALL and Farmall cultivator 
—good, clean work—certainly puts old Dobbin in the shade. There 
are Farmall 2- and 4-row cultivators for all row crops. 


century ago the REAPER was the key” 






















































































to enormous development — it was the 
owerful influence that brought a re-_ |} ° HW 
P 8 | With FARMALL Power | 
* markable future to agriculture. : 
>in a: ‘ FERS : | and Equipment 
‘ust. oday, at the opening of another century, another on 
era great influence is at work building a greater future for en Elza C. ee pong 
de. the farmer. It is the TRACTOR. Tractors are on ceps corn production costs on his = fj 
luce countless farms today, but the idea of power farming 100 acres down to 14.5 cents a bushel 
for is still-young. In the next few years individual farmers Land worth about $150 per acre 
will reap great success with power—and the advantage ___ Yield per Acre, 50 bushels 
will be in the hands of the men who operate McCor- ’ Tract. Cost|Labor Cost 
mick-Deering Tractors and Equipment. Days} OPERATION at $4.55 | at $3.00 | Total jj 
aCe Per Day _Per Day _f 
fFec. Twenty-five years of earnest and skillful work in 15 | Plowing . ... .| $ 68.25 | $ 45.00 $113.25 
the power development has produced the McCormick- 8 | Disking (twice). .| 36.40 24.00 | 60.40 ; 
ae: Deering 15-30, the McCormick-Deering 10-20, and the : Punting th — Be ee 4 ; 
ress crowning tractor achieyement of today, the original 3 Rey Hoe ; fp. 13.65 900 | 2065 ‘ 
lal all-purpose McCormick-Deering Farmall. These are the 20 | Cultivating(4times)| 91.00 60.00 | 151.00 is 
The tractors that have already helped many thousands of 10 | Harvesting (l-row)| 45.50 | 30.00 | 75.50 
the farmers to cut down their costs and to farm with | $277.55 | $183.00 |$460.55 
oper greater ease and profit. Note the example printed at . 
ail the right; we have printed many scores of such cases Other Costs 
bute in booklet form. A copy is yours for the asking. Seed, 17 bushels at $3.50 per bushel . . 59.50 
5 Share of general farm overhead . : 4.00 
ar New power and equipment is a vital need on your Team and man, 10 days (hauling) . 60.00 
os farm, now more than ever before. Choose a McCor- | Machinery other than tractor . 139.23 
ees mick-Deering tractor, rely always on that name, and tTotal Crop Cost . » $723.28 
a you will assure yourself of uniform success during the | 
1015, coming seasons. Remember the helping hand of the | Yield 5,000 bushels—Cost per bushel, 14.5 cents 
nee McCormick-Deering dealer — nothing can beat the Le Mr. eg ae ° wy Le — cee 
rlap- 4 rvi h r vi ‘ | overnmen verage ost per cre on orn 
» £0 ities farming saath eees pre! ides | Belt Farms with Similar Yields, $16.33 
ents - } 
ure- INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY | tLand rental, interest on investment in land, and land taxes are 
, f America not included in these costs. If Mr. Lawson had sold his corn at 
cd Ul 606 So. Michigan Ave. 2 Chicago, Illinois 62 cents a bushel (the Government’s Average Illinois Farm Price 
the (Incorporated ) on Dec. 15, 1930, which is considerably lower than prices prevail- 
a ing in the early fall) and had allowed himself 3 cents a bushel to | 
ai cover marketing cost and $200.00 to cover amount paid out for 
5. In cAsk the dealer about the taxes on land, his corn would have paid him a profit amounting to 
sure ecialnewterms that apply $2026.72, or a return of 13.5 per centonhislandinvestment.Thisre- | 
) ‘or a limited time on pur- turn could be greatly increased and the 3-cents-per-bushel market- | 
an | chases of McCormick-Deer- ing cost saved by converting the corn into marketable livestock. 
iver : : ing tractors and equipment Lint ie ae 
- ad- - . 
. the inte ¢c ~ 
Ae 1831- The MCCORMICK REAPER CENTENNIAL -1931 
re ~~. 





See Advertising Index, page 85 


















When buying meats, learn 
to select the cuts which 
serve your family best 





“A Penny Saved is 


a Penny Earned,” 
Said Poor Richard 


“But he told only part of the story,” says 
Ina B. Rowe, who tells us how to avoid mis- 
guided thrift in buying foods. 


Wien we are standing at the 


grocers counter, shifting a wistful 
glance between, let us say, a basket 
of fresh mushrooms and a crate of 
dried prunes, it is rather late 
to draw a fine division line 
between extravagance and 
thrift. This is something that 
should be done in advance. 
Tho some women are shrewd 
in recognizing value on sight, 
it is a faculty that every 
woman can train, and time 
spent in doing so will mean 
health and comfort, with 
money in the bank. 

Shrewd, farsighted spend- 
ing for food has to start with 
knowledge of food needs. 
Most nutritionists agree that 
there should be a daily allow- 
ance for every growing child 
of 1 quart of milk, 1 egg yolk, 
2 fruits (1 raw), 2 vegetables 
besides potatoes (I raw), and 
1 whole-grain cereal. This 
does ‘not complete the list, 
but these foods are “ protec- 
tive,” and most likely to be 
deficient. For the adult, a 
pint of milk is usually consid- 
ered adequate, and the egg 
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yolk can be dispensed with now and 
then by the person who. has his 
full growth. 

All of the milk should not go to 
market. Keep enough for the fami- 
ly’s needs. A quart for every child 
and another for every two adults 
should be kept out. To sell all the 
eggs for groceries, clothing, or cash 
is another scrimping gesture that 














Accurate measurements 
are a matter of thrift in 
making high standard 
jams and jellies 














reacts extravagantly. One does not 
have to save the pick of the output 
for home use, but the allowance by 
count should be made and used. 
Eggs used in cooking count, of 
course, as well as those you eat “as 
eggs.” 

The farm seldom yields both 
fruits and vegetables so generously 
that we can have two of each a da 
without their growing monot- 
onous, even tho fruit as the 
nutritionists speak of it in- 
cludes rhubarb and tomatoes. 
Altho we can everything px 
sible, we usually have to 
piece out our quotas at the 
market. Most of the year 
bananas and one or more of 
the citrus fruits are avail- 
able. When oranges get to be 
a luxury, lemons appear, and 
a glass of tart lemonade takes 
rank as the daily raw fruit. 





CANNED fruits grow mo- 
notonous if the same varie- 
ties grin at us from a sauce 
dish day after day. But dried 
fruits, richer and more mel- 
low in flavor, help to keep up 
the daily quota. We can vary 
the | Continued on page 20 





Not merely the purchasing 
of food but wise care and 
storage prevents waste and 
reduces costs 
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get rid of it 


NNOYING, unsightly, unhealthy dandruff 
how it repels others! How quickly it 
betrays you as a careless person. 


Why put up with loose dandruff when full 
strength Listerine will rid you of it? Thousands 
are enthusiastic about Listerine used this way. 


Simply douse Listerine on the scalp full strength, 
and massage vigorously. Within a day or two, 
you ought to see marked improvement. Of 
course, if you have a stubborn case, it will be 
neccessary to keep the treatment up several days. 
If your hair and scalp are excessively dry, use a 
little olive oil in conjunction with the shampoo. 


Listerine removes and dissolves loose dandruff. 
Then it cools and heals the scalp. And since it 
kills germs, Listerine automatically checks sur- 
face infections that may be present. That is 
important because many dermatologists declare 
dandruff to be a germ condition. 


Get a bottle of Listerine today and use it. 
See how much better your hair looks, how much 
better your scalp feels tomorrow. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 


kills germs in fastest time 
accurately recorded by science 





Don’t miss 
BOBBY JONES, King of Golf 
LISTERINE HOUR 
Every Wednesday Night 
WEAF and a coast to coast 


NBC network 


See your local paper for time 




















Picture Your Home 


With Those You Understand 


and knjoy 
Says Margery Curry 


S, IOPPING for new things to 
furbish up the house is always a lark. 
So it is a big adventure to set out on 
the search for a lovely picture for the 
home. And, really, how long is it 
since you stepped into a place where 
pictures are sold, with your eyes 
open for something to bring color to 
rooms that are dark, and to replace 


wornout pictures that still lurk on 
the walls? To find a colorful, pleas- 
ing picture is a happy response to 
the urge every homemaker feels to 
make the house beautiful. 

On this picture-buying adven- 
ture, we must not be afraid of color. 
It may take courage to decide to 
remove the faded sepia print in the 
old frame, and put in its 
place a colorful scene of 
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merry figures, or a garden 
picture in brilliant bloom, 
or some other pleasing 
glimpse into a sunny land 
of imagination. 

An open mind, then, we 
must have, and a determi- 
nation to buy something 
we really like, rather than 
a picture which seems to 
be what we ought to like, 
just because the neighbors 
have things like that, and 
we must have what other 
péople have. Let’s look for 





An old-fashioned flower print, 
framed in excellent taste, with 
a plain grooved moulding, 
completes the quaint setting 
of this hallway, where hooked 
rug, early American chairs and 
table, and figured wallpaper 
are all made doubly effective by 
the clever choice of a picture 


The master of this sunn 
living - room is evidently 
a lover of the sea and its 
ships, for the pictures telj 
us of this special hobby 
They have been placed 
well, on a uniform lin; 
about the room, and in 
symmetrical arrangement 


A canal scene in Venice 
Color etching by Erian 









what is not in everyone else’s houss 
A visitor whose mission took her 
into most of the rural homes of ; 
certain midwestern county found, 
nine-tenths of the homes she entered 
the same four pictures. O yes, you 
could name them! In a few of the 
remaining homes she was delighted 
with pictures that were refreshing 
with anewand lively message of col: 
and cheer. Pictures seen every where 
lose their meaning and interest. The) 


just hang there, that’s all. 


SUPPOSE in the living-room ther 
was a picture which lighted up the 
whole room—a large one above the 
mantelpiece or over the davenport; 
a color etching, for instance, showi! 

fishing boats in a quiet harbor, the 
blue of placid rippling waters, the 
vivid yellows aod reds of sunlit sail 

and masses of high clouds a We 
with the gold of the evening sun 
There are hundreds of other joyou 
outdoor scenes that might be brought 
into the house thru a colorful pic- 
ture. Here are some of them: a field 
of daisies—daisies blooming all the 


year round on the living-room walls; 
a flower market in Paris; a troupe of 


youngsters playing on sunny sands 
at the water’s edge; a brilliant flowe! 
picture as refreshing as a bouquet 
right out of the summer garden, and 
far more lasting! 


Such pictures as these are an an- 


swer to the demand for color in th« 
home. And 


| Continued on page 34 
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RECITATION 


Let’s twist the tail 
on this cost item! 


There’s more to the cost of a crop than seed, 
interest, and taxes on land, labor and fuel and 
oil. Depreciation on implements can come 
to quite a sizable figure. Study the Mobiloil 
“Idea Sheet” at the left. To make way for 
higher profits let’s get depreciation costs by 
the tail and twist them. 





Cutting costs 


with lubrication 


MOBILGREASE creeps readily to every friction 
point and sticks there. If animplement stands out 
in the rain Mobilgrease sticks. It will not wash 
off. Since Mobilgrease lasts longer it can be ap- 
plied more sparingly. Will not squeeze out under 
high pressure. 


VOCO WHEEL-BEARING GREASE —A heavy 
ropy grease for all kinds of grease cups on all im- 
plements. It resists high temperatures. Will not 
cake or harden on the bearings. It sticks to the 
bearings and resists leakage. 


MOBILOIL —If you didn’t start the season off 
with fresh oil in the tractor transmission, don’t 
take another turn around the field until you put 
in fresh oil. Leaving old oil in the transmission is 
hard on the gears, especially when you do sta- 
tionary work. And it steals pep and power when 
you’re in the field. 


See the complete Mobiloil,Chart at your dealer’s 
for the correct grade of Mobiloil for transmission 
and crankcase. Remember, only the highest qual- 
ity lubricants can cut depreciation costs. Inferior 
oils may do the job for awhile, but over a period of 
years they are bound to eat into your crop costs. 


Mobiloil stands up 


because it is Made.- not Found 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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Striped silk 

Figured cotton 
goods 

Printed silk 

Canton crepe 

Flat silk 

Plaid 

Plaid 

Figured cotton 
goods 

g. Shantung 

o. Rough pebble 

tweed 
11. Black and white 


tweed 
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What Will You Have? 


Plaids, Checks, and Prints Are Yours 


for the Asking 


By Mildred Elder Wallace 


Ox: new dress can do much for 
our spirits. Yes, and a jaunty new 
hat helps a lot, too. It would be 
smart if the dress and hat match in 
color, even if only glimpses of the 
frock show under the coat. And be- 
cause I am sure you are all! eager to 
know the forecasts for spring and 
summer clothing, I shall try to give 
you some timely suggestions. 

Shops and stores are already 
flaunting before us a bewildering 
display of fabrics and such is their 

variety that everyone’s taste should 
be satisfied. For early spring dresses 
and suits novelty wools are shown, 
very light weight, but with a rough 
and pebbly appearance. Wool crepe 
is good and because we have used it 
other seasons we know it is most 
satisfactory. Jersey and tweeds are 
popular also. 


Silks are most alluring. There are 
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lovely assortments of flat and can- 
ton crepe, crepe georgette, and crepe 
satin. Silk pique will undoubtedly 
be popular for late spring models 
and for all-summer wear as well. 

Shantung silks, which won our 
affections last summer, are here 
again with an even better choice of 
colors, and many are shown in 
printed designs. Novelty shantungs 
of a fine texture have a hand-woven 
appearance which is different and is 
bound to be approved and admired 
by most of us. 

Printed silks are to be found in 
all the shops, and no wardrobe seems 
quite complete without one such 
frock for afternoon wear. These 
prints are fascinating in design 
Figures are smaller, giving an all- 
over appearance. This makes them 
becoming to the average figure. 
Then, too, there is economy in cut- 


ting a dress from such a pattern 
which takes less material than when 
designs are large and must be care- 
fully matched. 

Plaids are being revived. Last 
season we had glimpses of them and 
they will be especially smart for the 
younger girl who loves novelties. 
These plaids are to be had in beau- 
tiful colors and in both large and 
small patterns. Some of them 4rc 
shown made up on the bias. The 
garment made from them must al 
ways be smart, otherwise the effect 
may remind us of Orphan Annie’ 
plaid dresses! Stripes are shown in 
new fabrics, but it remains to be 
seen whether they will appeal to the 
buyers. 

Cotton for summer clothing ha 
been gaining increasing popularity 
Manufacturers have certainly s 
cured | Continued on page at 
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“Your pure white-lead in the soft paste 
form is a boon to busy folks. It works up 
with linseed oil and turpentine in just a 
few minutes. And I know every ingredient 
is pure. And the cost—it’s very reason- 
able.””"—M. J. Schlarb, Bremen, R. R. 2, 


L Indiana. 























Read these letters, please 


“Dutch Boy White-Lead is like an old 
friend on the farm. In Soft Paste form it 
is much easier to use. More convenient 
and very much quicker. Just mix with 
pure linseed oil and pure turpentine and 
drier. A gallon goes farther and covers 
better.”—7, E: McNamara, Dundee, Ill. 

ee 76 "> 


MIXING IS SO EASY. “Never knew 
mixing white-lead could be so easy until 
I began using Dutch Boy Soft Paste. It 
smooths right out into paint in just a few 
minutes. It’s a ‘treasure’ to busy folks 
who want to use every hour they can.” — 
J. E. Fort, Moncks Corners, S.C. 


. 2 ese 

"Dutch Boy White- 
Lead is my stand-by. 
When I do painting I 
use it. I maintain that 
white-lead is the only 
thing to stand the 
weather. Dutch Boy 
White-Lead is much 
cheaper in the long 
run because it holds 
up, and even the pur- 
chase price is good.’’ 
— Charles H. Wil- 
liams, R. D. No. 2, 
Box 139 — Kingston, 
N.Y. 

















This price (as of March 1931) will vary 
somewhat depending upon buyer's distance 
from producing centers. 





by using 


quick-mixing, 


time-saving Soft Paste” 


ae Ta 
ITCH BOY } 
HITE LEA 


oF T PASTE 


Wr you get 
Dutch Boy 
White-Lead in this 
quick-mixing, soft 
paste form you 
speed up the start 
of the job. In less than 10 minutes 
you have 6% gallons of paint ready 
to spread! 

No wonder 8 out of every 10 
painters use Dutch Boy... and no 
one knows paintlikea painter! They 
use it because it makes a tough, 
elastic coating that doesn’t peel 
but wears down smoothly, by 
gradual chalking, leaving a perfect 
surface for repainting. When time 
comes to repaint, there’s no need 
of burning or scraping. Just paint 
right over the old, long-lasting coat. 

Just thin Dutch Boy Soft Paste 
White-Lead with linseed oil... 
add turpentine and drier... and, 
presto, it’s ready to use. 

Could anything be simpler? Is 
there any surer way for you to get 
the best paint money can buy? 

12'%, 25, 501b. pails and 100 Ib. 


kegs. 

Send for the little folder offered 
free in the coupon. It shows you 
how to get better results so much 
easier. Send for it now. 


DUTCH BOY Soft Paste WHITE-LEAD 





REPAINTING OUTSIDE WOOD 


FOR UNDERCOAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half 
turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of 
drier for each gallon of paint. 


FOR FINISHING COAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and linseed oil. Then stir in one-quarter 
pint each of turpentine and drier for every 
gallon of paint. 


* - * 


100 Pounds Soft Paste 
White-Lead (3% Gallons) 
make about 6% gallons of 
pure white-lead paint which 
will cover about 600 square 
feet per gallon, one coat. 

(If heavy paste white-lead 
is used, gallon more oil 
will be required per 100 Ibs.) 











'NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


| New York, 111 Broadway—Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 
| —Chicago, 900 West 18th Street—Cincinnati, 659 

Freeman Avenue—Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
| Avenue—St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street — San 
| Francisco, 2240 24th Street—Boston, National 

Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street—Pittsburgh, 

National Lead & Oil Co., of Pa., 316 Fourth 
| Avenue — Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
| Co., Widener Bldg. 
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JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 
National Lead Company 
Address: (See list of offices above) 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the folder that tells me how 


| to do much better painting, easier and for less 


money. 


Name 


Address 


| SF-11 Place and State 
| 


+4 ’ ‘ 
See Advertising Index, page 85 





Fabrics: What Will You Have? 


beautiful effects 
which in that fabric 
are both inexpen- 
sive and washable, 
appealing to us for 
summer outfits. 
Some of the newest 
cottons are charm- 
ing, having a thick, 
durable appearance 
which resembles 
the wool novelties. 
Cotton tweeds are shown for sports 
dresses and suits, and will be equally 
suitable for children’s apparel. 

Cotton madras of finest texture is 
again in the stores. This is usually 
shown in dainty patterns of small repeat 
designs. This fabric will be splendid for 
the simple all-purpose summer dress. 

If you are looking for thin cotton fab- 
rics or more “dressy” ones, you will 
surely find one to please you for there 
are charming batistes dotted with 
tiny embroidered motifs, giving a 
quaint and distinguished effect. 
And you will find these batistes in 
all-over eyelet embroidery patterns 
similar to the linens of that type. 
Yes, and cotton lace is shown for 
both dresses and elaborate yokes 
and trimmings and may be had in 
many colors. Printed linen is again 
shown, and broadcloth, ginghams, 
and all sorts of prints are on the 
counters in stores and will again be 
most acceptable to many customers. 

Latest fashion notes for spring 
and summer do not seem to greatly 
emphasize particular colors, which 
would lead us to believe that there 
will be a large variety displayed for 
our approval. This means we can 
choose our most becoming color 
from the assortment, which is as it 
should be, since so-called popular 
colors should not be worn when 
becomingness must be sacrificed. 

Early spring outfits are often of 
black with accents of daring, bright 
colors which appeal to many. Grays 
are also shown and medium blues 








which is in contrast to the skirt. Jackets 
which now seem almost indispensable 
with so many different costumes offer 
splendid possibilities for introducing 
color in the outfit. Correct and lovely 
color choices for clothing and accessories 
make an amazing difference in the smart- 
ness of one’s wardrobe, therefore we 
must study the matter carefully before 
choosing. 

In replenishing one’s clothing for 
spring and summer needs it is well to 
begin early in order to be prepared for 
outings and leisure hours which you 
hope will surely come. After studying 
styles for the season you will doubtless 
see where old garments may be modern- 
ized and adapted to this season’s styles. 
Then, of course, you will hope to find an 
all-purpose afternoon dress, probably of 
silk in one of the new prints or in your 
favorite plain color. A suit is always 
most useful, too. Perhaps it will be 





As a Bird Sings 


As a bird sings, so I would sing 


Of the marvelous beauties of earth and sky, 


Of trees and grasses and the murmuring 


Of waters and winds, as they pass by. 


would hymn the glories of moon and star 
And the sudden hush of the twilight hour, 


And the red dawn coming from realms afar, 


Of the flaming dew and each fragrant flower. 


Of laughter lifting from out the clod, 


Of Age and Winter, of Youth and Spring, 


Of lilacs blooming, of Love and God, 


As a bird sings, So I would sing. 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer 


[| Continued from page 24 


your figure, for wide ones give a bri 
effect most becoming to the tall, slen: 
figure, while narrow ones are best for 
broader figures. 

Sleeves are both long and short a 
may be either tight or loose to suit on 
fancy. Novelty sleeves fitted closely 
the upper arm with puffy fullness at t 
lower arm held to the wrist with a snug 
band are pleasing when made of soft 
fabrics. Sleeves on afternoon dresses are 
frequently loaded with trimming, being 
the chief point of interest in the dress. 
Sleeveless dresses which have proved 
themselves most convenient will be used 
for sports dresses, worn with jacket 
Many midsummer frocks will be made 
sleeveless or with tiny cap sleeves. 

Skirts are shown with soft flares so 
they are not as extremely full as thos 
of the past season, perhaps. Pleats are to 
be found in many of the costumes, ap- 
pealing to-those who find flared skirts 
too broadening to their figure 
Pleated sections may be set into the 
skirt in several different places in 
order to create variety in the design. 

Tunics are among the season’s 
best effects and will doubtless be 
used by many this spring and 
summer. Tunic blouses are the 
most popular, tho tunic skirts are 
occasionally shown. The length of 
the tunic should be planned with 
regard for the height of the person 
and the length of the skirt. Often 
contrasts in material are used for 
the tunic and skirt. 

Jackets of all kinds are tempting 
us this year. They are not only a 
clever addition to many outfits but 
use of them in previous seasons has 
assured us of their usefulness. Suit 
jackets may be of the cut-away 
type, the straight hip-length kind, 
or may have a flared peplum at 
the waistline. These jackets are 
fingertip length or a bit longer. 

Sport dresses show a variety of 
jackets. Sometimes one dress will 
have two jackets of distinctive type 
and color which makes an entirely 


Sf. 








which, because of their lighter value, 
will be welcomed for spring wear. Beige 
is also shown for both suits and dresses. 
When this color cam be worn. becomingly 
it seems ideal for spring wear. Green in 
a wide range of shades is to be found 
in spring and summer materials. A soft 
green ci illed “Maris” is one of the sea- 
son’s newest. Brown and red are used for 
a few spring costumes but are found less 
often among summer fabrics, of course. 

Color arrangement within the cos- 
tume needs special attention this spring. 
If you will notice, you will find that 
most frequently the charm of a dress 
is in that tiny touch of green or blue or 
sometimes white which is tucked in at 
the neckline in the form of a clever little 
fold, a bit of pleated frilling, or even in 
the form of a soft-draped collar or scarf 
effect, making the color note more pre- 
domin: iting. A group of ornate buttons 
in your favorite color may charm you 
into buying a certain new dress or it 
might be the red belt in a novelty 
leather is the crowning accent which 
interests you. 

Tunics are effective made in a color 
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knitted or of one of the novelty wool 
fabrics. Whichever it is, it is sure to be 
worn on many occasions. Plenty of sum- 
mer frocks are a joy to the wearer and 
also to those who see them worn. 

Styles for the coming season offer 
many interesting effects. Some are de- 
cidedly new, but many are modifications 
of lines which were so “different” to us 
last year that we were reluctant to even 
consider them. Now we are reconciled to 
the effects and find a good many that 
are usable. Points which should receive 
your special attention when selecting 
your clothing this spring are listed here 
to help you. 

The yoke is to be found on many of 
the new models. This often has an ir- 
regular outline across the shoulders and 
the same line may be repeated in a yoke 
across the hips. Reveres, which were 
much in evidence this winter, are even 
more popular this season. These are both 
wide and narrow and of a variety of 
materials and often add the needed 
accent of trimming to the dress. When 
wearing reveres, proportion them to suit 


different effect in the costume. 
Jackets for such dresses may be loose, 
straight-line ones which allow absolute 
freedom, or sometimes slightly fitted 
ones are shown, and of course boleros 
and Eton jackets are again popular. 
Necklines are square, oval, and V- 
shaped. The effect may be flat or it may 
be soft and draped, as in the cowl neck- 
lines. Scarf effects are frequently shown. 
Waistlines need not concern you 
greatly for they may be fitted to suit the 
wearer. Some costumes have no belt, 
but a soft fitting at the waistline. When 
belts are used they may be adjusted as 
tightly or loosely as seems best for your 
figure, tho of course they have climbed 
up from the hipline until they more 
nearly touch our natural waistlines. 
Lengths for this season’s costumes art 
about as they have been the past season. 
But that is another essential detail t 
be decided by the individual. Sports 
clothes are comfortably short, with the 


hemline slightly above the calf of the 


leg. Afternoon dresses are a few inches 
below this and formal evening gowns 
are almost ankle length. 
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Farmers must 
‘STOP ROBBING 


1 dade own profits/ 


... Uf they hope to make money this 
year... here’s the way to do it 








Every farmer is interested 
in making money. But to 
do it you must stop all the 
leaks and wastes that 
are robbing you of hard- 
earned profits. One of 
the largest of these profit 
thieves is improper lubrica- 1. Take out serew- 
tion of farm machinery. It 2. Remove handle 
is robbing American farmers sembly of Ale- 
to the tune of millions of 


Easy to Lubricate 
Farm Implements 


This Way 








these savings, you must use 
Alemite Lubricants. Cheap 
greases and “‘just-as-good”’ 
substitutes are not primarily 
designed for use in Alemite 
Systems. Only Alemite 
Corporation offers Alemite 
Lubricants —and you can 

4. Press lightly buy them only through your 
oe implement dealer who offers 
you expert lubrication 


3. Hold barrel of 
Alemite Gun 
(No. 3) under 
plug hole. 











mite Gun, No. 2. 
dollars every year—so you 
can see that it isn’t just a small matter. 
Practically all manufacturers of labor and 
time-saving farm machinery equip that 
machinery with an Alemite High Pressure 
Lubrication System—so that you can get the 
greatest efficiency without costly repair bills. 
And the Alemite Corporation offers special 
lubricants made for this machinery and sys- 
tem. (If you are using old-type equipment, 
for a few cents you can bring it up to date by 
installing Alemite fittings yourself.) 


Only Alemite Corporation Offers Genuine 
Alemite Lubricants 

Alemite Specialized Lubrication — Alemite 
Lubricants used in Alemite Systems will 
absolutely eliminate 80% of farm machinery 
repair costs, save the time lost through break- 
lowns, and extend the life of your equipment. 
This has been proved in thousands of cases. 

Remember this important fact: To effect 





advice. Tank wagons do 
not sell genuine Alemite Lubricants—beware 
of so-called ‘‘high pressure”’ greases. 


Make This Test 


Ask your implement dealer for Alemite 
Lubricants in the handy Filler Buckets for 
farm use. Then lubricate your machinery 
—and watch repair bills go down. 


ALEMITE CORPORATION, (Division of Stewart-Warner) 
2674 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 


MITE 


Only Alemite Corporation Offers Genuine Alemite 
Lubricants 








Alemite Corporation (Division of Stewart-Warner), 
2674 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me without obligation, complete information about 
Alemite for farm work. 


Name........ Razr ee 
R. F. D. or St. No.............- , 
i cckssensieriithnnnalin ardictnccaiaeas State 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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“A Penny Saved Is a Penny Earned es 




















because the body 
does not ask if the fruit acids, minerals, 
and vitamins came by way of a saucer 
or between the crusts of a pie. 

In the summer, when the garden is at 
its height, we get plenty of vegetables, 


ways they are used, 


cooked and raw, but they must be 
planned for in the winter. The “raw” 
requirement can be partly met by call- 
ing upon the root cellar for sliced onions, 
crisp small carrots, cabbage, and per- 
haps celery and winter radishes, but 
usually we have to make up our quota 
at the market. The point is to figure out 
beforehand what can and should be 


drain for the same number of minutes. 
Weigh both the solids and*the liquids, 
and gauge the value of the can accord- 
ing to the price of the solid material. In 
some. cases the solid weights of two 
brands in the same size can will vary as 
much as a half pound. This counts up 
on a case of 24 cans, which in some 
homes would be only a starter for the 
winter’s supply. 

Of course, in determining value, flavor, 
appearance, texture, cleanliness, and 
other factors must be taken into consid- 
eration, as the can which is apparently 
the cheapest is not cheap at all if you 
do not like the quality. All these data 
ought to be recorded in a small book, so 
that for years to come you will have the 
information by brands, the only way in 
which it will do you the slightest good. 

Household sizes of cans are usually 
No. 2, 214, and 3, the No. 2% being 
the most common and containing about 








[ Continued from page 2 





up in the tall. Flavor is the same. 1 
judge the best bargain, take a can 
each, separate out the skin, bones, a: a 
other waste, and weigh or measure wh 
is left. Sometimes small differences a 
price is completely eliminated by t! 
greater waste. i 
After you have reached a conclusi: 
about a certain brand, let your inves: ; 
ment in quantity lots be guided by th« 
findings. You might run one or two ca 
of tuna fish in this same test. Consid: 
ing the small amount of waste, tuna is ; 


-especially good buy if the price is at : 


favorable. 

The active, alert merchant is mu 
more likely to have fresh goods than t! 
one who turns his stock slowly. Cha 
stores may be cheaper on some articles 
but more expensive on others, and in t! 
long run it is likely to balance abo 
even. A shrewd buyer takes advanta: 
of the lowest price, whether it is offere 

by the chain store or the credit 





raised, canned, and stored, and then 
to fill in the gaps at the market, 
making every cent spent yield the 
biggest returns. 

Following out such a systematic 
buying plan has many advantages. 
Besides the convenience of having 
the makings of a balanced meal on 
hand practically all the time, there 
is the economy of buying in quant- 
ities. It inspires judgment. We can- 
not go far wrong on one tasteless can 
of peas, but if we multiply a poor 
selection by 24, the number in a case, 
the family will begin to dread the 
sight of them. 

To make a study of quality among 





the brands available pays big 


Mother’ 


The zinnias grandly grow beside the gate, 

The moonvine curls about the lattice screen, 

Its flat white blooms stare up in the moon- 
light 

That drips in gauzy veils of silver sheen. 


s Evening 


A little woman sits with folded hands, 

And looks out in the shadows of the night. 

Today was Mother's Day—you thought of 
her— 

And in her eyes you lit a candle light. 


—Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni 


grocer. You have to be your ov 
judge of quality in any case. 

Sugar and pectin are likely to | 
sufficiently cheaper during the winte 
months to make it pay to can u! 
sweetened fruit and fruit juices, t 
be made up later into sweetmeat 
Grape juice, liquid pectin, and sug: 
makea delicious jelly available fres| 
any season of the year when y 
wish to bring the makings hom: 
Sugar by the 100-pound sack whic 
the grocer does not have to rehand 
should be cheaper than sugar by t! 
small package or the pound. 

Altho there is usually a price a 
vantage in buying large cans of 





groceries, this advantage is rapid! 





dividends. After you have passed 

judgment on several, and are able to 
identify the can of your choice, you are 
ready to buy for some time to come. 
You may move into another state; your 
grocer may sell outand goto China; yet 
your canned goods will maintain their 
comparative standards of excellence. 

If you just stop for a moment to count 
up mentally all the cans of fruit and 
vegetables you will buy this year and 
next and next, you will immediately 
see the value in knowing both the brand 
and what is behind it. The only way to 
do this is by systematic study. 

One sometimes loses sight of the fact 
that in buying goods by the measure 
everything that goes into the measure 
is paid for at the price of the unit. A can 
of fruit or vegetables contains solids 
and water. Water is a costly food if it 
has to be pumped and carried, but never 
yet has it been so scarce as to command 
a price of 25 cents a quart. Yet this is 
the rate at which we pay when we buy 
a quart can of fruit or vegetables for 
25 cents, and it turns out to be mostly 

water. A canny buyer of canned goods 
knows whether the contents are liquid 
or solid. Altho water and sirup have food 
value, this is not high enough to warrant 
an excessively high proportion in the 
can. 

The way to judge this factor is to 
purchase a half dozen cans of different 
brands, all at the same time and at the 
same store. As you open a can drain off 
and save the liquid, letting all the cans 
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3% cupfuls, just short of a quart. 
Allowing for liquid, one can makes 
about a half cupful serving for six 
people. Most states require that the 
contents by weight shall be printed on 
the label, but the label does not tually 
distinguish between liquid and solid 
weight, and even the indicated net weight 
is not zlways absolutely accurate. 
This is one of the things you check. 

You can buy No. to cans, containing 
about 3% quarts each, six cans to the 
case. Altho this may be cheaper, quality 
according to brands does not always run 
so uniform as in the common household 
sizes. Fruit bought in this 
size may be packed without 
sugar and is then known as 
‘pie fruit,” designed chiefly 
for cooking. You can always 
sweeten the fruit, as sugar 
at § or 6 cents a pound is 
cheaper than sugar sirup at 
the price per pound of the 
whole can. Sometimes two or 
three neighbors go together 
and split a case of six No. 
10 cans for economy. 

Salmon is an exception- 
ally wholesome and practical 
sea food, especially recommended for 
people living in inland states. The 
common salmon packs are “flats” and 
‘talls.” Both come from exactly the 
same fish, but the backs of the fish 
are put into the flat cans and the tails, 
being thinner and more bony, are put 





dissipated if the character of the foods 
depends on flavor. Spices rapidly los: 
their strength when the box is opened, 
and what may be saved in the unit pric 
is often used up by using greater quant 
ities to get the same results. 

Since the homemaker has not dor 
her whole duty by her family unless 
it takes its fruits and likes them, sh 
can well afford a place in her ‘foo 
budget for those which cannot be home- 
grown and canned with profit. Th: 
are as high in food value as home 
canned fruits, and also add an extra zest 
to the appetite. Both figs and pink 
apple have special food value. If foo 
value alone is what you ar 

looking for, the crushed and 

broken packs will be as valu 
able as the perfect, mor 
highly priced pieces. 
Beware the bargain in fres 
fruit and vegetables. If ther 
is waste, the small amount 
you have saved in price goes 
into the garbage can. Lettuc 
which has been reconditioned 
at the grocer’s, with all th 
outside green leaves picke 
off because they have wilte: 
has less food value, pound fi 
than a fresh head, the outsid 


pound, 

leaves of which: are crisp and green. 
In searching out green groceries, look 

for the bright green color. Green leave 





are definitely connected with speci: 
food value. Iceberg lettuce is usually t! 
best buy for all seasons. 












. . still waiting for “your ship to 
come in” to bring fulfilment of 
your dreams, hopes and plans of 
having electricity? Then wait no 
longer. To you, here’s good news 
... vital price reductions on Delco- 
Light. @ No longer need you wait 
to own this matchless servant. It 
comes to you today with prices so 
greatly reduced, in keeping with the 


times, that electricity is for you this 
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year... this month ... right 
now. ® Make Delco-Light’s price 
reductions the ship you’ve waited 
for... it’s come in. ; .« it’s here. 
Light up your home. Let soft, mel- 
low, crystal light flood every nook 
and cranny. Let electric power bring 


hours of gentle ease to you and her. 


Let your home be one of the thou- 





sands where life will become fuller, 


richer, happier in 1931, @ See your 
local Delco-Light man for all the 
interesting details about the lower 
prices. If you don’t know how to 
reach him, write or wire us at our 
expense, that we may send him 


to you with this good news. 


DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
Dept. D-75, ’ ’ P Rochester, N. Y. 
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PRICES*REDUCED 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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Democracy in ACTION 





UT on the frontiers of Elec- 

trical America where rural 
electric lines are being strung to 
farms, the capacity for self gov- 
ernment and neighborly cooper- 
ation of the American frontiers- 
man has been born anew. 

The ability of the pioneer to 
carve new commonwealths out 
of the wilderness finds echo to- 
day in the cooperation of farmers 
and the rural service executives 
of power companies. 

No finer examples of intelli- 
gent democracy in action can be 
found than in such negotiations 
and decisions. The soundness 
of rural democracy, the ability 
of the “town meeting” form of 
human association to grapple 
with questions presented by the 
intricate engineering and finan- 
cial features of modern electrical 


systems, has been demonstrated. 


The rural school house is 
once more the scene of keen 
debate as questions of costs, 
rates and the apportionment of 
charges are settled by the folk 
who want electric service. 

Complicated rate problems 
have been worked out by com- 
mittees representing hundreds 
of farmers in wide areas with a 
complex diversity of interests. 

In short, the electrification 
of farms has brought into play 
those qualities which flowered 
in the frontier log rolling, barn 
raising or husking bee. Critics 
of democracy who assert that 
it is always incompetent to deal 
with technological and adminis- 
trative problems of the machine 


age could Jearn much by study- 





ing rural democracy as it func- 
tions in cooperation with the 
engineering and financial execu- 
tives of power companies. 
Rural electrification is a mat- 
ter of operation by management 
on the job. It is not a problem — 
it is a complex of thousands of 
special problems, varying from 
county to county, township to 
township, and capable of solu- 
tion only by the men on the 
ground—the men who farm the 
farms—and the men who oper- 
ate the power companies. 
From this electrical advance 
there is springing up a corps of 
public servants —the rural ser- 
vice men of the powercompanies 
— men who must know much 
about farming —a good deal 
about electrical technology — 
much about economics, finance 
and accounting —and above all 
they must understand men. 
The art of government in its 
highest form is the art of intelli- 
gent compromise by which men 
can be induced to sink short- 
sighted personal interest for the 
greater good to the greatest num- 
ber. Nowhere is that art being 
more effectively used than in the 
electrification of American agri- 
culture now being carried out so 
largely by farmers themselves. 
+ * * * 
Provision of power supply to small 
communities and to rural America on 
a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers 
is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, 
a group of electric companies furnish- 
ing service to more than four thousand 


communities and to more than seventy 
thousand farms in thirty states. 





The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully dis- 


cussed in the bocklet,“*Harvests AND HiGHiines,’’ which the Middle West 


Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 








Middle West Utilities Company 
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Improved Methods for 
the Homemaker 


[ Continued from page 18 | 


which to make allowances, such as for 
fullness, style, and the like, without 
affecting the individual characteristics 
of the pattern. When buying patterns 
of different makes, the user is assured 
of suitable size whatever the brand, and 
need only consider the features of style 
or design variously offered. Standard 
widths of cotton, silk, and wool mate. 
rials for pattern layouts are recom 
mended, namely, 27, 32, 35, 39, and 54 
inches. 


W ALLpaper. The purchaser of a 
wallpaper is seeking, along with its 
aesthetic appeal, one that will have a 
reasonably long life of usefulness, but 
unfortunately these qualities are not 
discernible upon casual inspection. 
Quantities of low-grade papers, there- 
fore, find their way to the market which 
are serious competitors with quality 
papers in the show room, but in actual 
use are found to fade and discolor alto- 
gether too quickly. In order to induce 
their customers to choose a high-grade 
product and to provide the industry 
with an incentive to improve wallpaper, 
the manufacturers plan to certify that 
the quality of the paper exceeds definite 
minimum requirements. These require- 
ments are now incorporated in a com- 
mercial standard, which has been widely 
accepted by the industry and became 
effective August I, 1929. The quality of 
commercial standard wallpaper is based 
on weight, color fastness, grounding, 
printing, and raw stock. Detail require- 
ments for printed, plain, and embossed 
papers cover width and weight of raw 
stock, width of printed pattern, and 
length and coverage of a single roll. 
The colors must show no fading when 
exposed in a fadeometer for 24 hours. 
All papers must be grounded and the 
printing must be hard enough to pre- 
vent “crocking” or rubbing off. Meth- 
ods of sampling and weighing are in ac- 
cordance with the official methods of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. (Source: United 
States Department of Commerce—Bu- 
reau of Standards.) 


ELecrric Launpry EqQuIpMENT. 
The University of New Hampshire has 
completed a study of electric laundry 
equipment on a group of experimental! 
farms of the New Hampshire rural elec 
trification project. It was found that 
electric ironers practically eliminate the 
use of hand irons where the two are used 
together, for the reason that the ironers 
will do more work in one-third to one- 
half the time and with less fatigue. 
Ironers used an average of 2.1 kilowatt 
hours of electricity per week at an oper- 
ating cost of g cents. In homes where 
hand irons only were used the consump- 
tion averaged 1.6 kilowatt hours per 
week at a cost of 7 cents. (Source: W. T. 
Ackerman, New Hampshire Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station*Circular 34, 
June, 1930.) 





Unfermented Grape Juice; How to 
Make It in the Home, farmers’ bulletin 
No. 1075, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
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Dawn Blossoms 
Help Start the Day 


‘ 
(, \THERING blossoms in the early 
rning 1s good for both gardener and 
wers. There is inspiration in a flower 
rden before sun-up, which is not found 
any other time of day. There is fine 
urage in flowers that hold up their 
ids thru the gold mist of dazzling 
idsummer afternoons. There is serenity 
gardens that lie pale and peaceful at 
ik. But in the dawn garden there is a 
shness in which the spirit drinks deep 
f hope, and finds ways to gentleness and 
race for the day. 
| believe in bringing flowers indoors. 
t isn’t to be expected that their love- 
ess can last forever, whether in plot 
ground or pitcher of water. But cer- 
nly there is added loveliness to a 
m where flower shadows blow, and 
‘re color and fragrance cast a spell 
beauty. 
Flowers live longer when they are 
ithered while the morning dew is ‘on 
1. A knife is a better cutting instru- 
nt than scissors, for with it a slanting 
it can be made which leaves the stem 
be open, and thus able to supply the 
wer with more moisture. I carry a 
ttle bucket filled with water on .my 
rly morning garden call. As the flowers 
cut they are submerged in water up 
the blossom. On returning to the 
se the bucket is put in a cool place 
| the flowers are left to drink all the 
iter their little stem stomachs will 
1 before the bouquets are arranged. 
\ few flowers with their own foliage 
ike a more appealing bouquet than a 
xture of many varieties. I like to 
ww the Japanese rule of odd numbers 
ny arrangements: grouping three or 
or seven flowers in a shallow bowl. 
Wildflowers are at their natural best 
‘n arranged simply. 
Cho the rare blossoms we have tended 
‘efully make proud beuquets, I be- 
ve the ones I cherish most are the 
rays: of gentian and goldenrod, of 
p purple ironweed, or the bunches of 
nkish-mauve milkweed which a cer- 
dusty, blue-eyed farmer brings to 
when he comes to the house for his 
\-afternoon drink. These flowers tell 
that even in the labor and heat of 
mer, there’s beauty and sweetness 
ving which farm folks, gardening and 


ield, know best!—J. C. P., Kansas. 


Kasy Darning 


\ QUICK neat job of darning can be 
»on the sewing machine, by putting 
worn spot in embroidery hoops, 
ing the work under the machine 
so that the hoops are wrong side 
and stitching back and forth. It is 
etimes well to reinforce the worn 
t with a patch of the material.—E. 
B., lowa. 


Save lroning 


RR \THER than spend time and 
rgy ironing tea towels, I now fold 
h, as brought from the line, and run 
i the wringer. They can be put away 
ch more compactly than when un- 


ed.—E. K. B., Iowa. 





“YES_I am 39 years 






Photograph 
by Autrey, 
Hollywood, 1930 


old 


*”* IRENE RICH 


This charming screen star 


tells a complexion secret 
605 of Hollywood's 613 


important actresses know 


@ “I don’t mind confessing it a 
bit,” says Irene Rich with her 
warm, irresistible smile. ‘‘I really 
am thirty-nine years old! A screen 
star never worries about birthdays, 
you see, as long as she doesn’t Jook 
old. To face the cruel test of the 
camera she must keep the fresh 
loveliness of youth. 


“That is why in Hollywood we 
guard complexion beauty above 
all else. Any woman who wants to 
hold her charm should keep her 
skin always soft, smooth, youth- 
fully aglow.” 


How does this lovely star guard 


Lux Toilet 





@ IRENE RICH AND HER DAUGHTERS 


(left to right) Frances, twenty years old, Jane (in 


background), fourteen, their mother, actually 39! 
Still radiantly appealing, she says: ‘No woman 
really needs to grow o/d!’’ 


complexion beauty? Just as so 
many other Hollywood actresses 
do—605 of the 613 important ones! 
“T use Lux Toilet Soap regularly,” 
she says, ‘‘and have for years.”’ 

Surely you will want to try this 
fragrant, delicately white soap for 
your skin. 


Soap — 10% 


The caress of dollar-a-cake French soap 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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MEN WHO KNOW STEEL PREFER THE VALET 
—MEN WHO KNOW FACES PRESCRIBE IT 


URNING the midnight oil as 

he pores over equations and 
formulas—the engineering student 
learns that accuracy is vital—always 
means far better results. Built to 
unvarying high standards in one of 
the nation’s foremost precision 
plants—the new Valet blade is a 
marvel of scientific exactness. 


Scrupulous care in manufacture and 
inspection have won for this blade 
the hearty approval of world- 
renowned authorities. Praised by 
men who know steel — prescribed 
by those who know faces— the 
Valet numbers its distinguished 
users in tens of thousands. 


The Valet blade is held at a friendly 
shaving anglebythe ValetAutoStrop 
Razor and never requires removal 
for stropping or cleaning. It glides 
with amazing lightness—won’t 
irritate tenderest skin—leaves 
the face clean, cool and refreshed. 
Prove this. Buy a package of blades 
from your dealer—and get a Valet 
AutoStrop Razor if you haven’t one. 


The new blade can be identified by the 
word “Valet” cut through the steel 





VALETe 





VALET 
utoStrop 


RAZORS AND BLADES 


SuccessFuL Farmine, May, 19377 





A Corner for the 
Little Folks 














Here Comes the Band! 


Rar-a-rar-rar, rat-tat-rat-a-tat- 
tat, here comes the marching band! Do 
you want to join? Fine, get out your 
scissors, bright colored paper, cord, 
paste, hammer, large nail, and coffee 
can. 

We will take the drummer first. For 
the drum, if your mother uses coffee 
that comes in a round can, not more than 
6 or 7 inches high, this will be fine. 
Using a hammer and your nail, punch 
holes 4 inches apart around the top and 
the bottom, forming circles. Cut a piece 
from red paper, if you have it. Paste 
around the can between the two circles 
of holes, leaving the holes uncovered. 
Trace around the can lid to make the 
top and bottom drum covers of red 
paper. Then paste these on. 

Take a long cord, run thru these holes 
so the cord shows on the outside and 
runs up and down on the side of the 
drum. Or it may run from the top hole 
down to the bottom hole. Bring cord 
from inside of lid hole over outside and 
from outside of bottom hole into inside 
of the can, then across to the top lid 
toward the outside; and so on. 

After the cord has been pulled thru all 
these holes, press the lid down tight on 
the can and pull the cord tight thru all 
holes. Fasten the cord with a knot. Take 
strong ribbon or cord and fasten from 
one side of drum to other side to wear 
around the neck. Use pencils, or small 
straight sticks, for your two drumsticks. 

How would you like 
to play a_ horseshoe 
bell? Simply carry a 
horseshoe in one hand 
and tap it with an old 
spoon or knife. Jingle 
clogs are fun, too, and 
are easy to make. Take 
backs of old hair brush- 
es or paint brushes or 
sticks of wood shaped 
like a spoon, except 
that they are flat. Nail 
on the wide ends, tin 
lids, or the whole lids 
from tomato cans. Nail 
on with tacks. Make 
two of these and you 
can crash them to- 
gether for sound. 








It isn’t Christmas, but you can always 
play sleigh bells in a band. You make 
them by taking an old harness or leather 
strap 10 or 12 inches long. Then punc! 
in two holes every 3 or 4 inches with ; 
hammer and nail. Then sew your sleig! 
bell on like a button thru these tw 
holes. Or if you haven’t bells, perhaps 
your mother has some old tin curtair 
rings that will jingle well. Be sure to us 
cord in tying them thru the holes. 

No band would be complete without 
cymbals. For these take several old pan 
lids or can lids and crash them together. 
Be sure they do not have jagged edges 

Now when you start out, if you do 
not have someone to play a march o1 
the piano for you, a victrola or a radio 
to listen to, sing a march among your- 
selves. Yankee Doodle has splendid 
time to beat to. Keep time marching 
and you will find it easy to keep the 
same time in your music. 

If each one keeps time with the music, 
as one, two, three, four, one, two, three, 
four, he will find himself keeping time 
with everyone else. A really good band 
has all its players keeping the same 
time. Anyone can make music by him 
self. But a good band keeps together 
The drummer beats one, two, three, 
four, with his sticks. The person playing 
the horseshoe. bell hits the spoon each 
time, the person carrying the bells gives 
them a shake at each beat. The cymbals 
and the jingle clogs can be crashed to- 
gether at each beat. 

Pick the oldest boy or girl in th 
group or someone who has taken musi 
to be your leader. Hi 
will wave a baton or 
ruler to mark time and 
he will really help you 
keep together. Whe 
you sing louder play 
your band instruments 
louder. When you sing 
softer, play softer. 

I hope you have 


fine little band. Ma 
there be many happ 
concerts'!—P. C. B., 
lowa. 





Answer to last 
month’s puzzle: 1. Eggs 
2. Cheese. 3. Flour 
4. Bread. 5. Butter. 6. 
Soda. 7. Fish. 8. Cutlet 
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CHAMPION 








Neier h @ueliteten | era 


MAY 4th to II th 


CHANGE SPARK PLUGS 


EVERY YEAR 


Established seven years ago, 
Champion National Change 
Week has become a yearly 
reminder to millions of mo- 
torists of the economy and 
efficiency of changing spark 
plugs every 10,000 miles... 
All motor car manufacturers 
recommend, and it is common 
knowledge, that spark plugs 
should be changed at least 
once a year. Thousands of 


tests have proved scientifi- 


cally that the savings in gasoline and oil, and the 
better performance that new spark plugs insure, 
will more than pay their cost ... After a year’s 
service in any engine, your spark plugs will show 


unmistakable signs of wear and deterioration 








which impair efficiency and 
result in lessened engine 
performance. A new set in- 
sures maximum performance 
... This year, the beneficial 
results of installing Cham- 
pions will be more apparent 
than ever before. For the 
New and Improved Chanm- 
pions, with their broader 
heat range, give notice- 
ably better performance in 


every engine . . . These new 


Champions are so much better that you should 
install a set of them in all farm engines now, 
and profit by the better performance of both 
spark plugs and engine. Champion Spark Plug 


Company, Toledo, Ohio; Windsor, Ontario. 


CHAM PION 








MAKE EVERY 


~— iy 


ENGINE 


PERFORM 


SETTER 


. , wo 
See Advertisising Index, t 





pa in 


Mrs. H. 


D. Rees 


successful farm wife and mother 


tells some of her 


economy secr ets 





Mrs. Rees has a pair of blankets that are 
lovely and fluffy after 25 years! She tells 
ber secret below, 


RS. H. D. REES of Chester- 
town, Maryland, has proved 
herself outstandingly successful in 
managing a farm home and a family 
of five splendid sons and daughters. 
Like most farmers’ wives, Mrs. 
Rees practises wise economy. 


Clothes economy 


“Every mother knows that the secret 
of clothes economy is 
taking the very best care 
of clothes,” she says. 
“And it’s especially im- 
portant in a farm family, 
where we can’t be buy- 
ing new things all the 
time. 

“I find my best help in 
Lux, for it’s so wonder- 
ful for keeping clothes 


How LUX protects woolens 
from shrinking and fading 





Striped wool jersey Duplicate striped jersey 
washedinordinarysoap washed in Lux—colors 
unfaded and fresh. Soft- 
ness and elasticity re- 
tained—no shrinking! 


—faded and streaked. 
The fibers are shrunken, 
spoiling shape and fit. 


SuccessFuL F ARMING, May, IQ31 








new ... stockings, sweaters and 
dresses, the girls’ blouses and col- 
ored things. Another important use 
for Lux is for blankets and all nice 
household things. I have a pair of 
blankets which have seen good hard 
service for 25 years. Thanks to Lux 
washing, they’re still soft and fluffy. 


* * * 


“I wish I could tell all busy wives and 
mothers what a real comfort Lux is, be- 
cause it’s so absolutely safe for every good 
fabric and for colors. And I'd like to tell 
fathers, too, how much it saves in keep- 
ing nice things new so much longer.” 





The fine Rees home near Chestertown 


Mrs. Rees adds: 


“My youngest daughter is 
especially fond of games, 
and she almost lives in 
sweaters. Lux keeps them 
soft and unfaded and nicely 
fitting, while ordinary soaps 
may shrink and fade a gar- 
ment badly.” 


(Left) Mrs. Rees and her at- 
tractive youngest daughter. 


So safe—and a 
little goes so far 


it’s economy 
to use LUX 








Picture Your Home 
[ Continued from page 22 


besides, they do far more than thei: 
share of decorating the room. There is 
something personal and full of living 
interest in a picture. It is delight, whe: 
a neighbor drops in for a call, and eager], 
gazes at the picture, to hear her say 
“O, I saw the original of that pictur: 
when I was in the —— Art Institute.’ 
For we may buy color reproductions 
which bring to us, in all their essentia 
beauty, the great paintings in art gal 
leries thruout the world. 

There is something that those wh: 
furnish their homes artistically have 
found out, and that is, to take care t 
discover the predominating colors in th: 
rug, draperies, and other furnishings ot 
the room, then find a picture to harm« 
nize, in colors, with these furnishings 
Consider the picture of the daisy field 
Its colors are soft green, in field ark 
trees, harmonizing with the deep gree: 
rug or carpet. The rich yellows and ivory 
in the draperies are repeated in th: 
yellow and white of daisies, and th 
blue and white of the cloud-flecked sum 
mer sky of the picture may be repeated 
in a few touches of yellow and soft gray 
white, here and there about the room, 
bringing out the charm of the picture 
thru a vase, some pillows, and other pic 
tures in these colors. 

Blue is a rare, lovely color that en 
livens almost every type of room, an 
almost any color combination is mad 
more effective by the azure or turquoise 
blue of summer skies and clear waters 
as we find it in many pictures. One or 
two of the other pictures in the roor 
might well be in these light blues: 
girl j in a blue gown; a seascape in blue; 
a picture of a vase of blue delphinium. 


Ir IS easier than one may realize t 
select pictures which will continue t 
please. Everyone has individual likes 
and dislikes, and these may suggest the 
kind of picture to choose. Father loves 
the woods, thru every changing season. 
Pictures by many an American artist 
would bring to him the keen pleasure of 
long forest walks. There are pictures 
which represent Mother’s affectionat: 
memories of her seaside life as a girl or 
the New England coast, where quaint 
villages cluster around wharves, an. 
tips of masts are seen above the roofs. 
Soméone else in the family likes animals. 
Another likes gardens. Each one may 
find a picture with which he loves tolive. 

There are colorful things of happ) 
outdoor life; scenes from great cities 
with their parks and vast buildings, both 
modern and old. Etchings bring us al 
manner of lovely and interesting bits ot 
landscape or village life, or stately archi 
tecture. Etchings there are, too, of dogs 
of kittens, of babies, of many an ador 
able thing. It is important that the pic 
ture chosen is something we really like, 
for each one of us has different tastes 
and one’s individual taste should be ex 
pressed in the pictures selected. 

In putting a picture on the wall, it is 
not a question of “ ’til death do us part. 
There is nothing solemnly final about 
it, any more than there is about the 
table or rug or vase that is put in a spe 
cial place. The picture may be move 
later, if it loses its interest, or if it is not 
satisfactory. It may be replaced by som: 
other picture. 
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Today, when there are so many re- 
‘reshing, colorful, interesting pictures 
ivailable at moderate cost, it is too bad 
to find in a house only the same old 

ingy meaningless ones which have been 

p there on the walls for years. Good 

ictures do much to tone up a room. 

One of the most welcome and most 
nportant developments in the matter 
of wall adornments is that which is seen 
n the portraits made from family photo- 
grap vhs. There was reason, in former 
imes, for groaning over the “enlarge- 
nena we used to see in the homes we 
visited. These are now disappearing, 
and in their place are coming dignified 
and charming portraits enlarged from 
photographs, which are truly represen- 
tative of their subjects. The frames for 
portraits have followed the trend toward 
simpler lines and less ornamentation. 

A later article will suggest appropriate 
pictures for each room of the farm home, 
and will offer suggestons for their prop- 
er framing and hanging. If you are inter- 
ested in securing a list of pictures suit- 
able for the various rooms of the house, 
this will be sent you on receipt of a self- 
addressed stamped envelope mailed to 
Successful Farming. 





Before the children wear a new 
—— I have learned to avoid that 

insightly darned spot at the elbow by 
sewing inside the sleeve, over the elbow, 
a large piece of firm material matching 
the sweater. There is still plenty of 
stretch in the sleeve and the elbow never 
wears out before the rest of the sweater. 


—E. K. B., Iowa. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING SERVICES 
No. S-E-1, Entertainment Leaflet (2 


cents) 

No. S-E-2, Community Club Stunts (6 
cents) 

No. S-E-3, Colonial Playlet (4 cents) 

No. S-E-4, That May Bee (2 cents) 

No. S-E-5, The Amalgamated Birthday 
Party (2 cents) 

No. S-E-7, Reading for Profit and Pleas- 
ure (2 cents) 


No. S-E-8, A Columbus Day Program 


(? 


2 cents) 

No. S-E-9, Words and Their Uses (2 
cents) 

No. S-E-10, The Plymouth Rock Party 
(2 cents) 


No. S-E-11, Program Pointers (2 cents) 

No. S-E-12, Harvest Haunts (2 cents) 

No. S-E-15, Appreciation of the Out-of- 
Door World (2 cents) 

No. S-E-16, Adventurous Mothers (2 
cents) 

No. S-E-17, Vacation Trails for the Stay- 
at-Homes (2 cents) 

No. S-E-20, Wedding Anniversary (2 


cents) 
No. S-F-1, How to Can Meat Properly 
(2 cents) 


No. S-F-3, Meat Recipes for Large 
Crowds (2 cents) 

No. S-F-4, Campfire Menus (4 cents) 

No. S-F-5, Time Table for Canning 
Fruits and Veget: ables (2 cents) 

Favorite Recipes From the Canned Meat 
Contest (10 cents) 

Your Clothes If You Are Stout (10 cents) 

Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
Layette (10 cents) 

The Farmhouse Keeps Pace (10 cents) 

Folk Dances and How to Do Them (15 
cents) 

F ureiehing the Farm Home (15 cents) 

The Farmstead Landscaped (10 cents) 

New Barns From Old Ones (10 cents) 

Oldtime Quilting Patterns (10 cents) 

Designs for Wooden Toys (3 cents) 

The Poultry Flock (10 cents) 

Our Babies (30 cents) 

The Growing Child (30 cents) 

Health Programs for Rural Groups (2 
cents) 

Meal Planning Chart (2 cents) 

Successful Salads (15 cents) 

We Bake Successful Bread (15 cents) 

Yesterday’s Quilts in Homes of Today 
15 cents) 


AL L inquiries relating to any of our features, 
such as bome furnishings, foods, bealth, 
kitchen equipment, or poultry raising, wi 
receive prompt attention, 























SHOCK-ABSORBING BLADE 














From lip to lip 


— passed from man to man that the shock-absorbing 
Probak blade revolutionized shaving with a double-edge 
safety. Men everywhere—thousands upon thousands of them 
—suddenly began using this amazing blade and enjoying 
matchless shaving comfort. Sales mounted—broke records— 
astonished the industry and swept Probak into the spotlight 
of overwhelming popularity. And still the news continues to 
flash from lip to lip—the praise of millions recruiting new 
millions to the vast galaxy of enthusiastic Probak users. 


Shock-absorber construction and automatic machine 
manufacture—developments of Henry J. Gaisman—account 
for Probak’s sensational superiority. Butterfly channeling 

duo-tempered steel disperses bending shocks and prevents edge 
distortion when this blade is clamped in your razor. There is 
no drag, pull or vibration. The Gaisman process—by which long 
strips of steel are ground, honed and finished in a continuous 
operation—controls quality and assures utmost uniformity. Get 
acquainted with Probak on our positive guarantee of satisfaction. 
Buy a package and use two blades. Get quicker, smoother, 
far better shaves or your money back—$1 for 10, 50c for 5. 





For Gillette and “te - Probak Razors 











PROBAK BL. 





MADE BY THE GAISMAN PRO 


See Advertising Index, page § 


the story flashes 
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Name vai 
Street. 





At Mending Time 
remember this 


Sewing Secret 





\V HEN there is mending to do, use 

a thread that is right in size for 
the strength and texture of the fabric. 
Sew buttons on children’s underwear 
with size 20 or 24. Strengthen the seams 
in sleeping garments with size 36 or 40. 
When pillow cases begin to wear on the 
edges, stitch a new seam a quarter inch 
farther in with size 50. Mend thin spots 
in table cloths by darning back and 
forth, lengthwise of the linen, with fine 
white thread—size 80 to 100 for darn- 
ing by hand, 120 to 150 by machine. 

J. & P. Coats and Clark’s O. N. T. 
six-cord black and white threads are 
made in many sizes—each for a pur- 
pose. For mending and for all your 
household sewing, keep an assortment 
of these famous threads handy in your 
sewing basket. 


Send for “Sewing Secrets’’—An entirely 
new book of modern sewing methods. 
Send 4 cents in stamps to The Spool 
Cotton Co., Dept. 48-S, Box Joke 
Newark, New Jersey. 


CLARK'S O.N.T. 


THE TWO GREAT NAMES IN THREAD 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Department 48-S, Box 551, 
Newark, Ne W Jersey 





Please send me the new 48-page book, 
“Sewing Secrets.’ | enclose 4c in stamps. 








SuccEessFUL Farminc, May, 1937 
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J.&P. COATS | 





No. 285 No. 287 


No. 285. A youthful figure must 
have a frock which accents slender 
lines. The two-piece dress which 
comes back with renewed favor 
this season is even smarter than 
ever. Slightly nipped in at the 
waistline and finished with a nar- 
row belt placed rather high and 
then a cowl neckline make this 
dress a decided favorite with the 
teen age or small women. This is 
designed for sizes 16, 18, and 20 
years and sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. 


No. 287. A bolero jacket is youth’s 
wardrobe possession. The gay prints 
lend themselves to this combination 
nicely. The plain white blouse is sleeve- 
less, making a complete dress with or 
without the jacket. This design is a 
bit unusual with its wide collar which 
is worked in as a yolk in front of the 
blouse. This is designed for sizes 11, 
13, 15, and 17 years. 


No. 3055. Try the lovely new plaids in 
all their glorious colors. If properly designed 
they can give a most slenderizing effect. 
This model is designed for sizes 15, 16, 18, 
and 20 years, and 36, 38 inches bust meas- 
ure. Plaid may be secured in any type of 
material, cotton, linen, silk, and wools. 


No. 288. A bloomer dress for the little 
Vo. 288. A bl 1 for the littl 
girl. Designed for sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. 
Size 4 requires 234 yards of 39-inch mate- 
rial. 


Fashions for May Days 


No. 301 


No. 30/. A tailored collar and 
cuff trim, a surplice line in blouse 
with a similar effect in the skirt 
introducing two pleats to the gen- 
erous flare, a trim hipline, accented 
by a narrow belt—all these fine 
points assembled equal a smart 
ever-ready dress for the stout fig- 
ure. Any of the many lovely fabrics 
would work nicely into this model. 
It is designed for sizes 36 to 46 
inches bust measure. 











Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each 
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Fun for the Family 


St. Peter: “And here is your golden 
harp.” 

1931 American: “What’s the down 
payment?” 





Customer: “So you’re in charge of this 
drugstore; have you any diploma?” 

Assistant Druggist: “I’m afraid not, 
sir, but we’ve got a preparation of our 
wn that’s just as good.” 





A Congressman’s Prayer: “And, dear 
Lord, please show me the ways and 
means of devising new laws that I can 
break, also original and unheard of ideas 
with which I can annoy the President. 
God bless these United States. Amen.” 





Mother: “Billy, don’t go too far out 
1 the water.” 

Billy: “Aw, Daddy’s out a long way.” 

Mother: “I know, dear, but your 
father has his life insured.” 





Doctor: “What did you put that 
towel in your wife’s mouth for? That’s 
no way to treat a patient.” 

Patient’s Husband: “Well, you said 
to be sure that she was kept quiet.” 





Telegram: “Impossible to come. Big 
washout on the line. Sorry.” 

Telegram (in reply): “Wear any old 
clothes. Only an informal affair. Come 


” 
sure. 





“T wouldn’t marry that admirer of 
yurs if he had a million dollars.” 
“Of course you wouldn’t. I would.” 





Rastus: “‘Ain’t you got no eggs?” 
Grocer: “I haven’t said I have.” 
Rastus: “I aint’ ask yo if yo has, | 

sk yo if yo ain’t. Is yo?” 





Physician (after mixing a vile-looking 
vil with orange juice): “There, I believe 
l've got that down pat!” 

Mike (who has been watching from the 
ed): “Mebbe you hev, Doctor; but 
, ° cs : ” 

t’s nivver goin’ down Mike. 





Grocer: “This 1o-cent piece doesn’t 
ng good.” 

Little Tommy: “What do you want in 
lime—a set of chimes?” 





Young Clerk: “Why do I struggle 
ong with this trifling job?” 

Blonde Cashier: “Don’t be discour- 
ged. Think of the mighty oak. It was 


nce a nut like you.” 





Cut your Crake and 
what do you see? 





ine lexlure, even gran 


: or large Air Holes i 


OUR cake comes out of the oven 
looking the Jast word in perfection. 
But when you cut it— 


Is it firm, velvety, even-textured—so 
that you feel like showing it off proudly 8 Left) Actual photograph (magnified) of a cake 


. “ig made with cheap, ordinary baking powder. Notice 
to every cake maker you know? Or—is it _ the targe “‘air holes” that allow the moisture to 


one of those unfortunatecakes...crumbly  **#P¢ © that the cake quickly grows stale. ' 
P a . eit ‘.* so? D @ (Right) Actual photograph (magnified) of a cake 
and coarse, W ith big, gaping air holes “ made with Royal, the Cream of Tartar baking 
powder. Notice the fine even texture that retains 
the moisture and keeps the cake fresh for days. 


‘ 


It depends upon your baking powder. 
This was recently proved by a group 
of well-known scientists and dietitians. 
They made two cakes, using the same 
recipe for both. But—in one cake they 
used Royal . . . in the other, a cheap, 
ordinary baking powder. 


escaped through these holes . . . the cake 
quickly grew stale and flavorless. 

But did you ever see a finer, more even 
texture than in the cake made with 
Royal? Five days later, that Royal cake 
was as good to eat as on the day it was 
baked. Its fine, even texture retained the 
freshening moisture to the last crumb. 


Compare the results yourself—in the 
photographs above. 


You could easily put your little finger 
through some of the holes in the cake 
made with the cheap, ordinary baking 
powder. 


Royal is not expensive. Enough for a 
big layer cake costs less than 2 cents. 


In a few hours the moisture Not much to pay for the best, is it? 


FREE COOK BOOK—Mail the coupon for your free copy 
of thefamous Royal Cook Book, 


RGYAL Baxinc Powper Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. 134, 691 Washington Street . . . . . New York City, N. Y 
Please send my free copy of the famous Royal Cook Book 


Name. 


Address 











Cityue : : State 
} Ig.Canada: Standard Brapds Limited, Dominion Square Byilding, Montreal 2, Qo ean 





Ci ee 


See Advertising Index, page 85 





At Mending Time 
remember this 


Sewing Secret 





\ 7HEN there is mending to do, use 
a thread that is right in size for 
the strength and texture of the fabric. 
Sew buttons on children’s underwear 
with size 20 or 24. Strengthen the seams 
in sleeping garments with size 36 or 40. 
When pillow cases begin to wear on the 
edges, stitch a new seam a quarter inch 
farther in with size 50. Mend thin spots 
in table cloths by darning back and 
forth, lengthwise of the linen, with fine 
white thread—size 80 to 100 for darn- 
ing by hand, 120 to 150 by machine. 
J. & P. Coats and Clark’s O. N. T. 
six-cord black and white threads are 
made in many sizes—each for a pur- 
For mending and for all your 
household sewing, keep an assortment 
of these famous threads handy in your 


pose. 


sew ing basket. 


Send for “Sewing Secrets’’—An entirely 
new book of modern sewing methods. 
Send 4 cents in stamps to The Spool 
Cotton Co., Dept. 48-S, Box 551, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


CLARK'S O.N.T. 


THE TWO GREAT NAMES IN THREAD 


J.&P. COATS 





THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Department 48-S, Box 551, 
Newark, New Jersey 





Please send me the new 48-page book, 
“Sewing Secrets.’ | enclose 4c in stamps. 


pS sethiaitecisinitatiniigltiainitiaittinbinaat: wimiitltiiandimidl 


State..... 
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No. 285 No. 287 





No. 285. A youthful figure must 
have a frock which accents slender 
lines. The two-piece dress which 
comes back with renewed favor 
this season is even smarter than 
ever. Slightly nipped in at the 
waistline and finished with a nar- 
row belt placed rather high and 
then a cowl neckline make. this 
dress a decided favorite with the 
teen age or small women. This is 
designed for sizes 16, 18, and 20 
years and sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. 


No. 287. A bolero jacket is youth’s 
wardrobe possession. The gay prints 
lend themselves to this combination 
nicely. The plain white blouse is sleeve- 
less, making a complete dress with or 
without the jacket. This design is a 
bit unusual with its wide collar which 
is worked in as a yolk in front of the 
blouse. This is designed for sizes 11, 
13, 15, and 17 years. 


No. 3055. Try the lovely new plaids in 
all their glorious colors. If properly designed 
they can give a most slenderizing effect. 
This model is designed for sizes 15, 16, 18, 
and 20 years, and 36, 38 inches bust meas- 


ure. Plaid may be secured in any type of 


material, cotton, linen, silk, and wools. 


No. 288. A bloomer dress for the little 
girl, Designed for sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. 


Size 4 requires 234 yards of 39-inch mate- 
rial. 


Fashions for May Days 









No. 30/7. A tailored collar and 
cuff trim, a surplice line in blouse 
with a similar effect in the skirt 
introducing two pleats to the gen- 
erous flare, a trim hipline, accented 
by a narrow belt—all these fine 
points assembled equal a smart 
ever-ready dress for the stout fig- 
ure. Any of the many lovely fabrics 
would work nicely into this model. 
It is designed for sizes 36 to 46 
inches bust measure. 








Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each 























Fun for the Family 


St. Peter: “ 
harp.” 

1931 American: 
payment?” 


And here is your golden 


“What’s 


the down 





Customer: “So you’re in charge of this 
drugstore; have you any diploma?” 

Assistant Druggist: “I’m afraid not, 
sir, but we’ve got a preparation of our 
wn that’s just as good.” 





A Congressman’s Prayer: “And, dear 
Lord, please show me the ways and 
means of devising new laws that I can 

break, also original and unheard of ideas 
with which I can annoy the President. 
God bless these United States. Amen.” 





Mother: 
n the w jater. 

Billy: “Aw, Daddy’s out a long way. 

Mother: “I know, dear, but your 
father has his life insured.” 


“Billy, don’t go too far out 





Doctor: “What did you put that 
towel in your wife’s mouth for? That’s 
no way to treat a patient.” 

Patient’s Husband: “Well, you said 
to be sure that she was kept quiet.’ 





Telegram: “Impossible to come. Big 
washout on the line. Sorry.” 

Telegram (in reply): “Wear any old 
clothes. Only an informal affair. Come 
sure. 





“T wouldn’t marry that admirer of 
ours if he had a million dollars.” 
“Of course you wouldn’t. I would.” 





Rastus: “‘Ain’t you got no eggs?” 

Grocer: “I haven’t said I have.” 

Rastus: “I aint’ ask yo if yo has, I 
isk yo if yo ain’t. Is yo?”’ 





Physician (after mixing a vile-looking 
il with orange juice): “There, I believe 
‘ve got that down pat!” 

Mike (who has been watching from the 
ed): “Mebbe you hev, Doctor; but 
t’s nivver goin’ down Mike.” 





Grocer: “This 1to-cent piece doesn’t 

ng good.” 

Little Tommy: “What do you want in 
1 dime—a set of chimes?” 





Young Clerk: “Why do I struggle 
long with this trifling job?” 

Blonde Cashier: “Don’t be discour- 
ged. Think of the mighty oak. It was 


nce a nut like you.” 








| Cut your 









Crake an an 


what do you see? 


lle lerlure. even grain 


oe or Large Air Holes? 


OUR cake comes out of the oven 
looking the last word in perfection. 
But when you cut it— 

Is it firm, velvety, even-textured—so 
that you feel like showing it off proudly 
to every cake maker you know? Or—is it 
one of those unfortunate cakes ...crumbly 
and coarse, with big, gaping “‘air holes’’? 

It depends upon your baking powder. 
This was recently proved by a group 
of well-known scientists and dietitians. 
They made two cakes, using the same 
recipe for both. But—in one cake they 
used Royal . in the other, a cheap, 
ordinary baking powder. 

Compare the results yourself—in the 
photographs above. 

You could easily put your little finger 
through some of the holes in the cake 
made with the cheap, ordinary baking 
powder. In a few hours the moisture 
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@ (Left) Actual photograph (magnified) of a cake 
made with cheap, ordinary baking powder. Notice 
the large ‘‘air holes’’ that allow the moisture to 
escape so that the cake quickly grows stale. 


@ (Right) Actual photograph (magnified) of a cake 
made with Royal, the Cream of Tartar baking 
powder. Notice the fine even texture that retains 
the moisture and keeps the cake fresh for days. 


escaped through these holes . . . the cake 
quickly grew stale and flavorless. 

But did you ever see a finer, more even 
texture than in the cake made with 
Royal? Five days later, that Royal cake 
was as good to eat as on the day it was 
baked. Its fine, even texture retained the 
freshening moisture to the last crumb. 

Royal is not expensive. Enough for a 
big layer cake costs less than 2 cents. 
Not much to pay for the best, is it? 


FREE COOK BOOK—Mail the coupon for your free copy 


R6YAL Baxinc Powper 


Dept. 134, 691 Washington Street 
Please send my free copy of Womode Royal Cook Book 


of thefamous Royal Cook Book, 


Product of Standard Brands Inéerporated 
New York City, N. Y 








State 





Ig. Canada: Standard Brapds Limited, Dominion Square Byilding, Moutreah 2. Qe. ona 


See Advertising Index, page 85 



















































baking soda... 


teaches two lessons in one! 


NE of the very first things you will teach your child 

is mouth health. And x ou teach him to brush 
his teeth with Baking Soda, you P teach him the differ- 
ence between value and price. For, although it costs only 
a few cents a package, Arm & Hammer Baking Soda 
does all that any dentifrice can do — it cleans teeth! 


And thoroughly! Arm & Hammer Baking Soda has a 
harmless, natural “bite” that quickly removes cloudy film 
and stains. Its alkaline reaction neutralizes mouth acids — 
thus checking this cause of tooth decay. 


For each brushing, use as much as the moistened brush 
will pick up—just as you would use any tooth powder. 
But use the best—Arm & 
Hammer or Cow Brand 

It Chases Tiredness! Baking Soda. Both are pure 
A Baking Soda bath is wonderfully Bicarbonate of Soda. Avail- 
refreshing. Try it! Dissolve a balf- able everywhere. Write for 
pound of Baking Soda in a tub of water. interesting books on the 
uses of Baking Soda. 














Whenever the need for Soda Bicarbonate is indicated, Arm & Ham- 
mer or Cow Brand Baking Soda can be used with \confidence. Both 
are Bicarbonate of Soda, exceeding in purity the U. S. P. standards. 


ARM & HAMMER and COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
ARE BOTH PURE BICARBONATE OF SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Flowers and Furniture 
in the Garden 
[| Continued from page 1} | 


remember that it is something strictly 
utilitarian. There isn’t anything par- 
ticularly beautiful about a row of sweet 
corn that is-being allowed to go to seed, 
or a row of cabbages from which the 
heads have been removed, or from a 
garden in late autumn that is awaiting 
the return of the plow to the soil. 

Yet this kitchen garden must, if it 
is to be of fullest value, be convenient 
to the kitchen door. We can have it that 
way, and we can have an entrance such 
as the attractive arch pictured on this 
page. We can cover the arch with a 
climbing Dorothy Perkins or any other 
favorite rose, just as this arch in Illinois 
was covered. 

Then, we can have flowers right at the 
kitchen door if we want them. We can 
use a climbing hybrid tea rose where 
climbing hybrid tea roses can be grown 
successfully, and we can have vines over 
the doorway for shade and protection 
against the glare of heat and sun of 
summer. 


We HAVE spoken of the idea of the 
screen plantings, the shrubbery border. 
The logical arrangement for the informal 
flower border is against the background 
afforded by these borders and screens. 
The lily pool, if there is one, may be 
placed in the corner, or back against such 
a shrubbery background. 

If you have a garden bench let it be 
placed where you would naturally stand 
or sit to view some particular objective. 
It is never well to place such a feature 
indifferently just for the sake of having 
the feature. If there is a tree in the gar- 
den certainly you would naturally stand 
in the shade of the tree, or prefer to sit 
in the shade of the tree, at least during 
the summer. So what is more natural 
than to place the seat or bench in such 
a location? On the other hand, if you are 
placing a sundial it certainly will be 
placed in a position where it will not be 
shaded by other objects, for what use in 
the world is a sundial unless it is where 
it may be reached by the direct rays of 
the sun? 

So garden arrangement is simply the 
application of common sense. Here we 
will have our screens and our borders of 
shrubs. With these as a background we 
will have our flower borders, mixing 
these flower plantings with the taller 
ones in the background, the lower grow- 
ing ones in the immediate foreground, 
and those of intermediate height in be- 
tween. We will have our central area of 
unbroken lawn, or of lawn unbroken 
save by large trees pruned high enough 
to give unobstructed view to all parts of 
this garden from most any point in it. 

If we set up a pergola or summer- 
house with seats in it, naturally we will 
place this over to ore side or at the far 
end of the garden, so that from this per- 
gola we may have the best possible view 
of the entire garden. When we lay out 
our paths we will make sure that the 
paths lead some place. The idea of stick- 
ing in stepping stones and paths just 
to have such features is a nonsensical 
waste of effort and materials. It is only 
when a path actually leads some place 
that it is useful or worth having. 

In the same way we may break the 
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shrubbery planting with an arch, and 
have vines trailing over the arch, and if 
we wish, a gate swung in the arch. But 
this garden feature must, if it is to be 
most effective, serve both utilitarian and 
ornamental purposes. 

When developing a pool in a purely 
naturalistic landscape development it is 
far better to strive for a casual appear- 
ance. In other words, avoid high curb- 
ings. Arrange the plantings about the 
pool so that ultimately they will to a 
considerable extent screen the margins 
of the pool. Then instead of a prominent 
architectural feature you will always see 
the water, the plants growing in the 
water, the fish swimming in the water, 
the marginal plants and flowers, and the 
garden feature will fit consistently into 
your landscape development. 

It is very obvious that it is impossible 
in making suggestions of this sort to 
lay down a set of hard and fast rules for 
anyone to follow. That is not at all the 
purpose of this article. The idea is sim- 
ply to start thought along certain lines, 
and as the thoughts are turned over and 
over in the mind of one who really loves 
a garden and wants one, plan after plan 
will be brought forth in imagination. 
Some ideas will be discarded, some will 
be adopted, and out of the whole thing 
will come a garden development expres- 
sive of the individual’s own character. 

Some things really should be avoided. 
It can hardly be considered good to set 
up in the garden sewer pipe on end, 
filled with soil to hold flowers. Splitting 
a hot water boiler in half and planting 
this full of flowers is not particularly de- 
sirable. 

Do not worry too much about mis- 
takes. After a thing is in and it does not 
seem to quite fit, move it some place else. 
Of course, you cannot move a shrub or 
a tree, or a bed of flowers as readily as 
you can a chair or the piano in your liv- 
ing-room. But still these features can be 
moved and they can be replaced. 

The skilled interior decorator will 
quickly place the furniture and work out 
a scheme for wall coverings and drapes, 
apparently with great ease. This is be- 
cause the interior decorator has studied 
the art and is merely achieving quickly 
certain results because of long training. 
So the landscape architect may take a 
piece of ground and develop it compara- 
tively rapidly, and with little danger of 
mistakes. 


You and I may have to try the 
arrangement of our furniture+in a 
room first here and then there with 
each piece, until finally something 
decidedly pleasing to us is achieved. 
For we are amateurs, let us say, in 
this line of work, and we do not feel 
that we can afford to call in an expert 
for this particular job. 

So it may be with the landscape de- 
velopment on the farm. It may be a 
little slower, this business of getting all 
the plantings just where we want them. 
Still we are working with flowers and we 
are working with trees and with shrubs, 
and we like them, do we not? Are we not 
getting a lot of pleasure out of working 
with these living, growing, beautiful 
things? Of course we are! As we work 
with them, making some mistakes, 
correcting these mistakes as soon as 
possible, gradually bringing out of the 
whole thing an orderly, pleasing, and, 
best of all, a livable place, what a sense 
of satisfaction we may rightfully possess! 
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~YES, AND (Ut BET MANY OF US 
ARE MORE PROGRESSIVE THAN 
THEY ARE ! 


FUNNY, ISN'T IT— 
THE WAY PEOPLE IN 
CITIES THINK OF US 
AS OLD-FASHIONED 
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~TAKE WASHDAY FOR 
INSTANCE, NONE OF US 
SCRUB OR BOIL THINGS 
ANYMORE —-WE USE 
RINSO— AND GET 

WHITER WASHES 

EASILY 


—SPEAKING OF RINSO, 
HAVE YOU TRIED 'T FOR 
DISHES AND FOR 

WASHING OUT MILK CANS 
AND SEPARATORS ? (TS 
ACTIVE SUDS 
SAVE WORK 






































"We laugh at washboards 


—hut see our snowy clothes /” 


*“FTYHERE’S nothing old-fashioned 
about us!’ declare farm women 
everywhere. *‘ We, too, use the soap that 
gets clothes like new—that makes wash- 
day easy.”” 


suds. And Rinso 1s so wonderfully eco- 
nomical—cup for cup, it gives twice as 
much suds as lightweight, puffed-up 
soaps—even in hardest water. 


. Great in washers, too 
‘I never knew a soap that washed 


clothes so white!"’ writes Mrs. Alston 
Welts of Guilford, Maine. 


**Dirt soaks out; clothes don't need to 
be scrubbed threadbare,’’ writes Mrs. 
Roy Gordon of Grand Blanc, Michigan. 


Rinso’s creamy suds are marvelous in 
washers, too. The makers of 40 famous 
washers recommend it for safety and for 
whiter, brighter washes. 


If you don’t use Rinso, send your 
name and address and we will send you 
FREE a full-sized package. Write to 
Lever Brothers Co., Dept. F-135, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


**I don’t even bother about boiling,”’ 
writes Mrs. Elmer Howarth of Somer- 
set, Massachusetts. 


Economical—and so safe 









~s . 
Thousands write to tell us how thrilled 
they are with these live, long-lasting 


most women 


Millions use Rinso | 


in tub, washer and dishpan 


buy the large 
package 





See Advertising Index, pave As 








Did “with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow” also include a wash tub? Is it fair 
that farm housewives should be asked to 
do arduous, back-breaking, nerve-rack- 
ing work when it is so easy, and so eco- 
nomical to employ power-servants? Old 
fashioned washing methods are as unnec- 
essary as tilling the soil with hand tools. 


ABC Companion, the washer with square 
tub and round corners, is made of ever- 
lasting, sanitary Porcelain. Retains its 
lustre and brightness forever. Justa dam 
cloth keeps it clean and wholesome. Ad- 
vanced type of wringer turns and locks in 
8 positions. Balloon cushion rolls. Thor- 
oughly washes in record-time the dainti- 
est garments to the heaviest, grimiest 
overalls. Powered by the famous Briggs 
and Stratton4-cycle gas motor. Starts 
when you step on it. Simple to operate. 
Investigate it—test it, in your own home 
a whole week free. Find out how simple 
it is to own a big capacity ABC washer. 
Send coupon for descriptive folder. 





ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY . 
Dept. 1502 (Est.1909) Peoria, Illinois 





Altorfer Bros. Co., Peoria, Ill., Dept. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 





1502 


tr ABC 
folder and name of dealer in my vicinity. 





ABC Playmayd 
Porcelain Round 


Tub—and—ABC 
Companion with 
PorcelainSquare- 
Tub with round- 
ed corners. Both 
also furnished ia 


electric types. 

















order soon. 








For just $4 in 


Successful Farming subscriptions we will send 
ou this 22 Caliber Hamilton Hunting Rifle, Order 
eward Number 206. See your neighbors today—send your 


Meredith Publishing Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


RemovesDandruff-StopsHairFalling} 













jestic, R. C. 





RADIOS 41% MAKES 


A., and others. Hun- 


reds—world’s best makes. Used, 
Dew and rebuilt. Going at $5 to $65. Many 


tee and 30 years’ 
Dept. A ,3018 


formerly priced at $150 to $300. Amazing 
bargains. Backed by res 


nsible guaran- 
ex ence. Write for 


big free list today. Brown’s Radio Exch. 


it Dist Street : Chicago 








Sleep— 
the Beautifier 


Beauty specialists these days are a 
strong in their recommendation of sleep 
as are doctors. 

If you are up one night unusually late, 
this is a safe rule to follow: make up for 
it by getting extra sleep the next night. 
While there is some question about the 
right amount of sleep, and there is no 
doubt that this amount varies with the 
individual, eight hours is considered 
average by most people. Some seem to 
get along well on six hours sleep, while 
others need ten hours. 

All day you are busy cooking, clean- 
ing, and working in the garden, not to 
mention all the nervous energy you use 
up worrying about a thousand and one 
things. All day long these things are 
breaking down the tissues of your mus- 
cles and nerve cells. At night, when you 
are asleep, is the only time nature has a 
chance to rebuild them. 

First, your mind must be at rest when 
you go to bed. Do not take this time to 
worry over what has happened during 
the day, or over what is going to happen 
tomorrow. Remember what it says in the 
Bible about “sufficient unto the day are 
the evils thereof,’’ and since what has 
already happened cannot be helped, and 
since tomorrow’s tasks can take care of 
themselves, just refuse to keep any of 
these things on your mind after you 
have gone to bed. 

Relax completely. Get in the position 
most comfortable to you 

The bed should have nonsagging 
springs and a firm mattress. It should 
be well made, with the bottom sheet 
tucked in tight, and the top sheet tucked 
in securely at the bottom. There should 
be enough covers for warmth, but they 
should be light in weight. 


Now for the room itself. It must be 
well ventilated. Have all the windows 
open if possible. And for the deepest, 
most restful sleep, do not have any light 
in the room. 

If you have trouble in going to sleep 
as soon as you “hit the bed,” do not 
worry about it. Remember whether you 
go to sleep right away or not is really 
no life or death matter. The very fact 
that you are in bed, relaxed, is doing 
you worlds of good. 

Sometimes indigestion may keep you 
from dropping off to sleep right away. 
If that is the case, see that your evening 
meal is a light one. A warm bath just 
before you go to bed is very relaxing. 

Next month we will talk about the 
newest hair styles. What beauty prob- 
lem is bothering you? Do you have dan- 
druff, or is your hair too oily? Are you 
bothered with blackheads and pimples? 
Write Mary Joan, inclosing a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, and she will be 
glad to write you a personal letter of 
advice. Address her in care of Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 












































































New Cottons for 
Children 


M ANY of the new cotton fabrics seem 
have been developed especially for 
hildren this season. Not only is the tex- 
ture of the fabrics more suited to chil- 
ren but the patterns are unusually 
pplicable to children’s clothes. 

Fine organdies, voiles, dimities, and 
ercales have always been favorites for 
irls. Now tissue gingham, dotted Swiss, 

id lawn claim notice. For play dresses, 

ail plaids, square or diamond shaped, 

ve just the needed tailored touch to a 
sheer cool tissue gingham. 

A dainty white dotted Swiss printed 
with tiny scattered pink flowers for her 
est party dress would thrill any femi- 
ine little girl. For the tomboy, stripes 
ire just the thing, in both sheer and 

heavier materials. A fine chambray with 

elets or embroidered dots is severe 
nough to suit the more athletic child 
and yet is dainty enough to make her 

el that her dress is feminine. 

The mother of small boys has always 
been limited in her choice of fabrics for 
her sons’ suits and blouses. Somehow 

esigns for boys have never been devel- 
ped to any satisfactory extent. This 

ason, however, the young lad can have 
; many different suits as he desires, and 
ich one will be interesting. 

Stripes and small plaids head the list. 
Pin stripes combined with tiny dia- 
onds in a deeper tone and self stripe 
ercerized broadcloth will make him 
el very grown up. The shantungs, 
xford cloth, and faconned broadcloth 
re new and smart for boys’ suits. The 
nall plaid tissue gingham combined 
with a plain mercerized broadcloth 
would me ns a suit that any man of 3 

ars would be proud to show to his 
aymates. 

For cool summer evenings and trips, 
what could be more smart for either 
irl or boy than a sweater and tam 
ade from. the new cotton mesh, 
‘rushed and napped so that it has the 
ok and feel of angora.—T. B. C., lowa. 


Screens 


No DOUBT there are those who dis- 
ke the view of dirty cooking utensils 
hile eating. Many of us who eat fre- 
ent meals in the kitchen often have to 
‘k upon unsightly pans and kettles 
nless the housewife has some conven- 
nt place to put them during the course 
the meal. I solved this problem in 
own kitchen by making a very at- 
ictive and convenient screen which I 
t on my cabinet to shut out the view of 
led utensils used in the preparation of 
> meal. 
| took three pieces of cardboard about 
nches in width and 12 in length, and 
ered them with gay envelope linings, 
t in patchwork shape. I used wide 
hesive tape for the hinges of the screen 
| covered them with siniilar cuttings. 
then shellacked the entire outer sur- 
Ses, using the white shellac. 
he sides of the screen may be cut in 
ncy shapes if preferred, and may be 
size desired. Colorful wallpaper or 
teresting pictures may be used to 
— the sides if preferred.—Mrs. J. R. 
, Missouri. 








Warmer days ... vacation 
plans ...make Kotex 
more than ever necessary. 


S vacation-time approaches, dainti- 
ness and comfort are more and 
more important... particularly in sani- 
tary protection. ou must feel immacu- 
late, at ease all of the time. That's why 
it is wise to specify Kotex. 


Aid to daintiness 


Kotex, for one thing, is treated to de- 
odorize ... a real necessity on warmer 
days. It is cool and delicate of con- 
struction. Its filler is laid in many filmy, 
air-cooled layers. These layers of Cellu- 
cotton— not cotton—absorbent wad- 
ding act as quick, complete absorbents 
in themselves. 

And not only that—but they serve 
to carry moisture swiftly away from 
one area, leaving the protective ‘surface 
delicate and comfortable for hours. 

Kotex softness, you see, is not merely 
an apparent softness that soon packs 
into chafing hardness. It stays soft. 

Kotex may be worn on either side 
with equal protection. There's no like- 
lihood of embarrassment or discomfort 
from wrong adjustment. The layers are 
adjustable. 


Hospitals, too, specify Kotex 
Our leading hospitals use great quan- 
tities of Kotex and the delicate absor- 


bent of which it is made. They buy 












IN HOSPITALS... 


1 the Kotex absorbent is the identical 
material used by surgeons in 854 of 
the country’s leading hospitals. 

2 The Kotex filler is far lighter and 
cooler than cotton, yet absorbs 5 times 
as much. 

3 Kotex is soft... Not merely an appar- 
ent softness, that soon packs into chaf- 
ing hardness. But a delicate, lasting 
softness. 

4 Can be worn on either side with 
equal comfort. No embarrassment 

5 Disposable, instantly, completely. 

Regular Kotex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 











enough annually for millions of pads. 
What a rare tribute to its hygienic safety, 
its efficiency ! 

Make it a point to specify Kotex 


CThe new kotex Bell-~ 50¥ 


Brings new ideals of sanitary comfort! Woven 
to fit by an entirely new patented process. 
Firm yee light; will not curl; perfect fitting. 


(U.S. Patent No. 1770741) 


TRY KOTEX—FREE .. .3 Kotex pads will be mailed 
to you in a plain wrapper, as soon as this coupon is 
received. Also,a very interesting and valuable booklet 
by Dr. G. H. Williamson on Personal Hygiene for 
Women. It answers many questions that are in every 
woman's mind. Sample and booklet at no cost. 


KOTEX 


SANITARY NAPKINS 


rccc--c-- eae ee eee eee a= 
1 KOTEX COMPANY, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 
; Chicago, Ill 

i Please send me 3 Kotex pads and a copy of Dr 
i Williamson's book on Personal Hygiene 

1 SF 

1 Name ' whee : : 

i 

; Address 

; a 

i 

§ Stte—__ 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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Our Tasting-Test Kitchen 
Suggests These Recipes for May 


Ham Loaf 


4 pound of groundcured % cupful of strained to- 
ham matoes 

144 pounds of ground % cupful of milk 
lean fresh por 1 beaten egg 

34 cupful of fine cracker Pepper to taste 
crumbs 


Mix all the ingredients together thoro- 
ly. Press into a loaf in a loaf bread pan 
and bake in a moderate oven of 375 to 
400 degrees for about 1% hours. 
Serve hot or cold, cut into slices.— 


spoonfuls of flour smoothed to a paste in 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter. Season with 1 
tablespoonful of sugar, 1 teaspoonful of 
salt, and pepper to taste. Pour over the 
onions and bake in a moderate oven of 

so degrees for 114 hours. This is a nice 
aork accompaniment, or is good with 
pan-browned potatoes and cornbread.— 


Miss F. B., New York. 





Cover with 
meringue made from the 2 egg whites, 
return to oven, and bake slowly at 32: 


bake 25 to 30 minutes. 


degrees for 15 minutes.—Mrs. M. S. D., 


Illinois. 


Spring Salad 
Place in a large salad bowl 1 quart of 
small tender lettuce mixed with a a 
few chopped mustard leaves. Ad 





Mrs. F. J. W., lowa. 


Graham Cracker Pie 


18grahamcrackersor about 2 cupfuls of crumbs 
44 cupful of sugar 14 cupful of butter 


Roll the crackers to fine crumbs, 
add the sugar and melted butter, 
and mix. Reserve 14 cupful of the 
crumbs for the top of the pie. Press 
the remaining crumbs into the bot- 
tom of a large pan or over the bot- 
tom and sides of 2 small pie pans. 


FILLING 


44 cupful of sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
2« otal of scalding milk 

3 beaten egg yolks 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

lg teaspoonful of vanilla 


Mix the sugar and cornstarch to- 
gether. Add the scalding milk and 
stir until smooth. Cook over hot 
water, stirring occasionally until a 
smooth sauce is formed. Add the 
hot sauce gradually to the beaten 
eggs and return to the double boiler 
to cook § minutes. Remove from the 
fire, add the salt and vanilla. Pour 
over the crumb-lined pan and top with 
a meringue made from the 3 egg whites. 
Sprinkle with the reserved crumbs and 
bake in a slow oven of 325 degrees for 
about 15 minutes. Cool and serve.— 
Mrs. M. M., Ohio. 


Hollandaise Sauce 


14 cupful of butter 14 teaspoonful of pa- 
1 tablespoonful | of corn- prika 

arch 1 tablespoonful of lemon 
le yore. | of boiling water juice 
16 teaspoonful of salt 2 beaten egg yolks 


Place the butter in a saucepan, add 
the cornstarch, and smooth to a paste. 
Add the boiling water and cook over 


a low blaze until a smooth sauce is 
formed. Add the salt, paprika, lemon 
jul ce, and mix. Pour the hot sauce grad- 


ually into the beaten egg yolks and cook 
over hot water for 3 minutes, stirring 
constantly. Serve hot over asparagus or 
any variety of cooked greens, such as 
spinach, broccoli, or wild greens. It is 
also tasty over cooked cabbage and is 
sometimes used as a sauce for fish.—Mrs. 
H. M., Ohio. 


Onions Baked in Tomato 
Sauce 


Try this with a platter of sausages or 
ham. Peel about 8 medium-sized onions 
and cut into halves. Arrange them side 
by side in a shallow baking dish. Strain 


I quart of canned tomatoes, heat to the 
boiling 


it, and thicken with 3 table- 
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A Menu for Your 
High School Banquet 
SHRIMP COCKTAIL 


ASSORTED OLIVES 
CRACKERS 


CELERY 





SMOTHERED BREADED VEAL STEAKS 


ASPARAGUS WITH HOLLANDAISE SAUCE 


BUTTERED NEW POTATOES 
(Sprinkled generously with paprika) 


CURRANT JELLY CRISP ROLLS 


ORANGE AND GRAPEFRUIT SALAD 
WITH 
MAYONNAISE 





ICE CREAM 
CHOCOLATE SAUCE 
MACAROONS 


COFFEE 


MINTS 


Y% cupful of thinly sliced tiny red 
radishes and 4 cupful of diced green 
onions. The vegetables must be 
crisp and cold. The top may be 
garnished with a few slices of hard 
cooked egg. Pour a French salad 
dressing over all and serve at once. 


—Mrs. M. W. W., Kansas. 


Honey Devil’s Food 
Cake 


4 cupful of butter 

4 cupful of sugar 

34 cupful of strained honey 
3 beaten eggs 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

1 cupful of weak cold coffee 
1 teaspoonful of soda 

134 cupfuls of cake flour 

13 cupful of cocoa 

4 teaspoonful of salt 


Cream the butter and sugar t 
gether. Add the honey and beat 
smooth. Add the beaten eggs and 
vanilla and mix, then add half the 
coffee. Sift the flour, measure, add 





the cocoa and salt, and sift again. 





California Chicken Pie 


1% cupfuls of diced raw 1 cupful of cooked or 


potatoes raw peas 

14% cupfuls of diced raw 1 cupful of flaked white 
carrots tuna fis 

44 cupful of diced raw 1% cupfuls of thin white 
onions sauce 


Biscuit dough 

Mix the raw vegetables, cover with 
salted water, and cook tender. Make a 
white sauce by melting 3 tablespoonfuls 
of butter, smoothing in 2 tablespoonfuls 
of flour, and adding 1% cupfuls of milk. 
part of which may be the water drained 
from the cooked vegetables. Cook until 
a thin smooth sauce is formed. Add the 
vegetables and flaked fish and season to 
taste with salt and pepper. Pour into a 
shallow baking pan so that the mixture 
is about 2 inches thick. Place in a hot 
oven of 450 degrees, while preparing a 
biscuit dough. The biscuits may be cut 
and placed side by side over the mix- 
ture, or a thin sheet of dough may be 
laid over the top.—Mrs. J. L. H., Mich. 


Rhubarb Cream Pie 


2 egg yolks 1 tablespoonful of melted 


1 cuptul of sugar butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 2% cupfuls of cut rhubarb 
Meringue 


Beat the egg yolks. Add the sugar 
nixed with the flour and the melted 
butter, and stir until smooth. Line a 
medium-sized pie pan with pastry and 
arrange the cut rhubarb in it. Pour over 
the sugar mixture and place in a hot 
) degrees for about 15 min- 
o degrees and 


oven of 45¢ 
utes. Reduce the heat to 350 


Add to the above mixture and beat 

smooth. Dissolve the soda in the 
remaining coffee and mix very thoroly 
into the batter. Pour into a shallow loaf 
pan, and bake in a moderate oven of 
350 degrees for about 40 minutes. Cool 
and ice with powdered sugar fudge 
icing.—Mrs. A. L. R., Colorado. 


Asparagus Omelet 


34 cupful of diced cooked 
asparagus 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 pee 8 pe peg of flour 


1 cupful of milk 6 eggs 
% teaspoonful of salt Pepper or papfika to 
taste 


Melt the butter, add the flour, and 
smooth to a paste. Add the milk and 
stir until a smooth sauce is formed. Add 
the asparagus and salt. Separate the 
eggs, beat the yolks thoroly, and add to 
the sauce. Fold in the whites beaten 
stiff. Add pepper or paprika to taste and 
pour into a heated pan containing 2 
tablespoonfuls of butter. Cook for a few 
minutes over a low blaze in a moderate 
oven to finish cooking and browning. 
Serve at once with tart jelly. The omelet 
may be baked in a slow oven during the 
entire cooking period.—Mrs. J. D. 





Our readers recipes are better every 


month. Have you sent one your 


family enjoys most? Remember one 
dollar is paid for each recipe printed. 
—Editors. 
































Away with \spring’ fevem 
here's 

the wake-up 
food! J 


~ 












Sprincth 


new energy. Tha 


E! That’s the time for guick 
s the time to eat Post Toasties. 
It’s the wake-up foxd —and why? Because it is 
so easy to digest, so Quick to release its stored- 
up energy to the body. Serve your family 
Post Toasties. Give them all — big and little 
folks alike —a brisk, bright start each day. 
For breakfast, send these goldég flakes of crisp 
corn hearts afloat on pools oK pure, sweet 
milk or cream. Delicious, you’ll say, de/ictous ! 
And just as good for lunch and foX\\a night 
*‘snack” too. For everyday economy 


Post Toasties—the wake-up food! 


POST 
TOASTIES 


The Wake-up food 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL 








FOODS CORPORATION 
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14%4-Ton 131-inch Stake Truck—Price of complete unit with 
Chevrolet cab and body $710, dual wheels optional $25 extra. 


ANNOUNCING 


A NEW LINE 
OF LOW-PRICED 





SIX-CYLINDER TRUCKS 
WITH CHEVROLET-BUILT 
BODIES ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED TO FARM 
USE 


SuccessFuL Farminc, May, 1937 
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Now you can buy a Chevrolet six-cylinder 
truck chassis and a Chevrolet-built truck 
body as a complete unit. 


These new bodies are designed by 
Chevrolet engineers and produced in 
Chevrolet plants, exclusively for the 
Made of finest 
hardwood-and-steel and built to rigid 


three Chevrolet chassis. 


standards of strength and stamina, they 
have the ability to take plenty of punish- 
ment—to stand up well throughout many 
seasons of hard service. 


In addition, they have the size and support 
for maximum load capacity. Bodies for 


14%2-TON CHASSIS 
WITH 131-INCH WHEELBASE 


(Dual wheels optional. $25 extra) 


520 


All truck chassis prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan. All truck body prices f. 0. b. Indianapolis, Ind. Special equipment extra 


1%4-Ton 157-inch Stock Rack Truck— Price of complete unit 
with Chevrolet cab and body $830. Dual wheels standard. 


















the commercial chassis offer six-foot load 
space; for the 13l-inch model, nine-foot; 
and for the 157-inch model, twelve-foot. 


Whether it’s a light pick-up you need for 
carrying supplies around the farm, or a 
large truck for carrying produce to market 
—Chevrolet now has a fine-looking, 50- 
horsepower six-cylinder unit—complete 
with Chevrolet body and chassis—to 
do your work dependably. Prices 
on all models are uniformly low. And 
the records of many large fleet operators 
show that Chevrolet's cost-per-mile is 


the lowest of any truck on the market. 


1144-TON CHASSIS WITH 157” 
WHEELBASE (Dual wheels standard) . $590 
COMMERCIAL CHASSIS . $355 
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“Calumet gives cakes a wonderfully 
fine texture and delicacy of flavor.”’ 
Prupence Penny 

Home Economics Editor 

NEW YORK AMERICAN 


ley ? 


“Tender biscuits—light, fluffy waf- 
fles—are easy with Calumet.” 
Miss Erne Jacosus 

Proprietor of Crossways 

Tea Room, Verona, N. J. 


hay? 


“Have used Calumet 8 years... 
none other its equal in successful 
cake baking.” 

Mrs. Ernest AuRELIUS 

Cake Contest Prize-win- 

ner, Minnesota State Fair 


why? 















































’ 
Here's why —-CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION! 


BAKING experts—professional cake mak- 
ers—housewives who make prize-winning 
cakes—they couldn’t be wrong! They 
know the secrets of perfect baking! And 
when so many of them say—use Calumet, 
The Double-Acting Baking Powder— 
there must be a reason. 

There is! For Calumet’s remarkable 
Double-Action makes cakes and quick 
breads that are gems of perfection! Not 
just ordinarily good—but superlatively 
good! Even if you’re a beginner, feel as 
confident as a professional when you use 
Calumet. Your baking is bound tosucceed. 

Calumet’s first action begins in the 
mixing bowl. It starts the leavening prop- 
erly. Then, in the oven, the second action 
begins. It continues the leavening. Up! 
..-up!...it keeps raising the batter and 
holds it high and light. Cakes and quick 
breads turn out light, tender, delicious— 
even though you may not be able to regu- 
late your oven temperature accurately. 
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CALUMET 


THE DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING POWDER 


All baking powders are required by law 
to be made of pure, wholesome ingredi- 
ents. But not all are alike in their action 
nor in the amount that should be used. 
And not all will give you equally fine 
results in your baking. Calumet is scien- 
tifically made of exactly the right ingredi- 
ents, in exactly the right proportions to 
produce perfect leavening action—Dou- 
ble-Action! 

Serve a hit to-night! Make a Straw- 
berry Meringue Cake with Calumet. 
You’ll soon know why Calumet is the 
largest-selling baking powder in the world 
to-day. Remember—use only one level 
teaspoon of Calumet to each cup of sifted 
flour. This is the usual Calumet propor- 
tion and should be followed for best re- 
sults—a splendid economy!... The new 
Calumet Baking Book—full of tempting 
baking surprises—is yours free! Mail 
coupon now! Calumet is a product of 
General Foods Corporation. pyoves 


G. F. CORP. 








y bed 
ACTION 


Make this test—See for yourself how 
Calumet Baking Powder acts twice to make 
your baking better. Put two level teaspoons 
of Calumet into a glass, add two teaspoons 
of water, stir rapidly five times and remove 
the spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles will rise 
slowly, half filling the glass. This is Calumet’s 
first action—the action that Calumet spe- 
cially provides to take place in the mixing 
bowl. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped 
rising, stand the glass in a pan of hot water 
on the stove. In a moment, a second rising 
will start and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This is Calumet’s 
second action—the action that Calumet 
holds in reserve to take place in the heat of 
your oven. Make this test to-day. See 
Calumet’s Double-Action which protects 
your baking from failure. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 





p R E E i GET THIS NEW 

- BAKING BOOK 
Marion JANE PARKER 8. F.—5-31 
c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet 
Baking Book. 
Name___ 
Street 


City 


Fill in completely—print name and address 


State 











A Pattern For Your Garden 


a Ga | 

SO SIMPLE; but such a beauti- 
ful garden! There is no jumble of 
color; just a quiet bit of rainbow 
that you feel peaceful to look 

. It fits in so snugly that you 
feel it has always belonged there. It 
carries in its heart the love of those 
who made it, and it gives back mes- 
sages of cheer and kindness!” 

This was said of a tiny flower 
garden only Io feet square. It nestled 
by an old willow tree in a corner of 
a farmhouse yard. 

| am sure, if you think of gardens 
you like best, they are not the 
largest ones or those with the most 
kinds of flowers or even the rarest 
wers. They are gardens where 
lors please you. When you learn 
ur color chart in making dresses 

n decorating your room, you are 
ng the same principles that go 
to good gardens. Well, then, 

ose your flowers with a thought 

their dresses, and place them so 
won’t get dizzy looking at the 
ble of colors. 

\ny flower or shrub becomes so 

h more beautiful if it fits into a 
ture. Perhaps one appears best 

ler an overhanging shrub, an- 

er out in front of a dense mass of 
en, or maybe one of your favor- 
needs to be planted in masses so 

t blooms gain character by asso- 
tion with others. If you forget 

e things in designing the pattern 

your garden, you may waste your 

terial, just as an artist would if 








Our Girls’ Page 


Conducted by Julia Bourne 





Don’t forget to send 2 cents for 
the cross-stitch sampler for your 
room. A picture of this design 
was given on Our Girls’ Page, 
March Successful Farming. 











he were to forget to fit his objects 
together. 

You will want your garden bright 
all summer. So you must learn when 
the different plants bloom, and place 
them so that flowers will appear all 
thru the season. Perhaps if you are 
careful, you can have a warm splash 
of orange and yellow in the early 
summer change to a patch of cool 
white and blue during the hot days 
of midsummer, and you can weave 
in late comers for fall. 

But none of your planning will 
bring you joy if you do not give 
your garden folks a chance to grow 
their best. Not all flower people like 
the same sort of a home. Some may 
want a sandy place, some a deep 
loam, some bright sunshine, and 
others a partly shaded nook. And 
all of them must have food in the 
soil. So, before you plant anything, 
prepare the proper home for the 

variety of flower you will plant. 

If “you approach your garden 
making with the tenderness and 
love and vision of a painter ap- 
proaching his canvas, it will reward 
you with beauty and peace and har- 
mony. Start with a simple garden, 
not too large, and let it grow year by 
year. It will teach you much, make 
you happy, and help you to forget 








It will 


the irritating things of life. 
also help you to bring sunshine to 


the folks about you.—I. T. Bode, 


lowa. 

Dear Girls: If any of you are in- 
terested in learning of some flowers 
you can plant in your flower garden 
I will be glad to send you some sug- 
gestions. Of course you will want to 
express your own originality in the 
final planning of your flower garden. 
—Girls’ Page Editor. 


[ Editor’ s 


” 


Here is the second 
“star” story on Our Girls’ Page. Re- 
member we recd in the April issue of 
Successful Farming about Taurus 


and the Y ‘tld Bull >] 


The Big Bear of Starland 


a 
LZ YOS are not the only place tg see 
bears; there are two very lively ones 
in starland. They scamper about the 
pole star every night, chased by two 
fierce dogs and by Bootes, the herds- 
man. Observe the Big Bear at dif- 
ferent hours of the night and see 


how he has moved. One [Indian tribe 
believed that the Big Bear, whose 
proper name is Ursa Major, was 


chased all spring and summer and 
was finally wounded in autumn 
when his red blood appeared on the 
bright leaves. 

The great bear is easily found. 
The bent handle of the big dipper is 
his tail. Extend the top and the 
bottom of the dipper’s bowl and you 
will find his [ Continued on page 79 
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FREE 


Just mail the 
coupon below. 

















Only I*%e per bottle 


for delicious 


Hires Root Beer 


There is no worry about expense in homes 
where Hires Root Beer is served. It is such 
an economical luxury, compared to other 


bottled beverages. 


Delicious and invigorating, always wel- 
come, you can serve it generously to family 
and friends, no matter how modest the 


household budget. 


May we prove both its economy and 
superior flavor—let us send you a free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—sufficient to make 


8 pint bottles of Hires Root Beer. 


If the trial delights you and your family, 
then for 30c at all dealers you can buy a full- 
size bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 | 


bottles of Hires Root Beer, costing about 


1\%c per bottle, compared to what you 


usually pay. 
Millions of families 


are enjoying this 


Canada. 
At Fountains and from Hires Kegs, 
you can get Hires Root Beer by the 
glass. Also it comes already bottled. 








Tue Cuarces E. Hires Company, 
Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa [23-5] 
Please send me free sample of Hires Root 
Beer Extract 
Name 


Address ees ae 


City ‘ State 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


ee eae 


meet 
Canadians may mail coupon to 
The Charles E. Hires Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Enough Hires Extract to 
make 8 BOTTLES of de- 
ies HIRES ROOT 


all over the Nation 
famous, thirst-quenching 
beverage, containing the juices of 16 roots, 
barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s invigor- 
ating and appetizing ingredients. Absolutely 
pure—free from artificial color and flavor. 

Mail the coupon at once for free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—or order a full-size 
30c bottle from your dealer today. 35c in 











Sheep Put Him Thru 
College 


A SHEEP management project in the 
vocational agricultural classes at George- 
town High School, Ohio, is paying a 
boy’s way thru college. 

In the fall of 1926, Harold Meranda, 
of Brown County, Ohio, owned 22 ewes 
that he intended to use for producing 
lambs which he expected to fatten and 
sell in order to make enough money to 
go to college In 1929. He had studied 
vocational agriculture the previous year. 

This gave him an idea. The opening 
of school found him arranging with his 
father to carry on the work as a project 
in vocational agriculture. The instructor 
was consulted and an arrangement was 
made whereby the father was to furnish 
pasture, shelter, and help care for the 
flock. The boy agreed to pay taxes on 
the pasture land, help in the general 
work on the farm, and pay for all feed 
consumed by theanimals. 

Harold and the class figured out a 
balanced ration for the several feeding 
periods, decided on the best breeding 
date, and best winter quarters for the 
flock. The boy mixed the feed, watered, 
and managed the sheep. The lambs were 
fattened and sold at a good price. 

The project showed a profit of $256 
or $11.63 per head. A continuation of 
the splets during 1927 brought the net 
earnings to $568, and saw the addition 
of some superior breeding stock to the 
flock. The last year raised the total earn- 
ings to $814, and the total bank account 
of Harold to $2,350. 

The boy conducted pre jects in tobacco 
and soybean growing, in addition to his 
work with the sheep. He has demon- 
strated his ability in both enterprises 
and well deserves the chance to go to 
college. His sheep will keep on paying 
his way thru college while he prepares 
himself for greater things in life.—C. 
Dewey Luttrell, Ohio. 


Fertilizing Pays 


Ernest NESIUS, a 14-year-old Jas- 
per County, Indiana, high-school lad, 
wanted to fertilize the potato patch. His 
father, however, did not believe in fer- 
tilizer for potatoes. The lad had read 
considerable about the merit of fertilizer 
in increasing the yield of the potato 
patch and finally persuaded his father to 


These boys from Kansas won the noncollegiate judging co: 
test at the International Livestock Show last year. Hundreds 
of groups are working now for the same honor in 1931. Le‘ 

to right, Professor C. 
Russell Conrad, C. 


Our Junior Farmers 













Elling, coach, Joe Lewis, John Klin 
H. Stinson, and Walter Lewis 








permit him to try it on one-half of t! 
plot which was to be planted in potatoe 

Here are the boy’s own words c 
Weg the experiment: “ Dad consent 

» let me fertilize half of the potat 
eke with the understanding that t 
tillage would be the same for the enti: 
planting. 

“The plot selected for the potat 
patch was a sandy loam and was abo 
one-fourth acre. We had sufficient se 
to plant 10 rows which was our ow 
growing. A sack of good certified set 
was purchased and used in the san 
plot. Every other row was fertiliz 
with the same commercial fertilizer th 
we used for corn—a o-20-20. Altho this 
was not the formula recommended, 
was all that we had. 

“In the fall we carefully dug the pota 
toes and measured the yields from tl 
fertilized and unfertilized plots sepa 
rately. The rows which were fertilize 
averaged from one to two bushels mor 
than those that were not fertilized.”’ 


H. Q. Holt, Indiana. 


The First Club 


Ir IS interesting to us to try to dete: 
mine where and how 4-H club wor 
started. We do not know when th 
was. However, we do know that 
January, 1902, A. B. Graham organiz: 
a boys’ and girls’ club in Clark Count 
Ohio, and arranged with the farmer 
institute to exhibit results of this cl 
work. In February of the same ye 
O. J. Kern, who was superintendent ot 
rural schools in Winnebago Count 
Illinois, organized a boys’ club. Prev 
ous to this, however, in 1g00, W. B 
Otwell of Macoupin County, Illinoi 
distributed seed corn to 500 boys wl 
grew it and made an exhibit for priz: 
at the farmers’ institute the followi 
year. So far as we know, this is the firs 
step toward 4-H club work in this cou: 
try. 










We want to tell you boys how mu: 
we appreciate your interest in the tra} 
ping contest. We already have scores 
good entries from all over the countr 
More are coming in on every mail. I 
cause of the enormous circulation 
Successful Farming, we always have t 
select the material for each issue about 
six weeks ahead of the date of publica 
tion, so we cannot announce the nam: 
of the winners now, but next time w 
will tell you who they are. 

























2-TON 
CHASSIS 





Nothing takes 
the place of 


AT THE FACTORY 


1% TON 
ee. ee $695 


560" -GCUABENG 6 .6sis cs $775 





Dual rear wheels and auxiliary 


springs optional at extra cost 


So Studebaker offers the most powerful 1'2-ton truck 


chassis ever sold at $695 and the world’s lowest priced 2 TON 
: : 140° CRASGIE.......; $895 
2-ton chassis. Here is more real truck value — more ant emetic. cas. rife ' 
usable power — more trucking efficiency at lower cost 136” CHASSIS. ..... $945 
than in any other truck built. Dual rear wheels standard. 
Auxiliary springs optional at 
Both of these sturdy farm trucks have 6-cylinder 70- extra cost 
horsepower engines, Timken Prices at the factory 
, Bumpers extra 
6 CYLINDERS axles, four wheel brakes, four 
' speed transmissions, dual BODIES 
belt driven fan and every Cabs and all standard farm bodies 


available with both 1% and 2 ton 
other essential feature for 


chassis including combination farm and 


long, sustained performance. stock, grain, roots, dairy, stake, plat- 

form, panel and screen. Complete half 

They are built to be worthy ton Panel or Screen units $895 at the 
of 79 years of Studebaker foctory 


HORSEPOWER 











history. 


TUDEBAKER /rucks 


See Advertising Index, page 85 








You CAN INCREASE 


THE “DOLLAR YIELD” 


of YOUR 


EK VERY added hour of 
work you can squeeze out of your tractor 
increases its “dollar yield’? to you. The 
longer it lasts, the more profit you make. 
Likewise it cuts into your earnings when 
your tractor is laid up for repairs. 

Read how the Marsteen Brothers are get- 
ting a high dollar yield from their tractor. 


“Four years ago we purchased a McCormick-Deering 
10-20 tractor which we have used on our farm con- 
tinuously since that time for general farm work. We 
plow on the average.of 250 acres per year, and used 
the tractor also for discing, grinding feed, sawing 
wood, filling the granary, etc. 

“During all of this time we have used Red Crown 
Gasoline and Polarine Heavy exclusively and it will 
probably interest you to know we have never replaced 
a 2 ay: plug and that the tractor has ‘never missed 
a shot. 


TRACTOR 


























“A representative of the International Har- 





vester Company from Mankato made a 
thorough check on our tractor this spring 
and found that it was unnecessary to replace 
any bearings, cylinder sleeves or pistons.” 


(Signed) O. G. MARSTEEN 


R. R. No, 6, Mankato, Minn. 


NEW POLARINE 
BETTER YET 
Hundreds of hours of work are 


being tacked on to the life of 
this tractor. Credit must be given 


motor oil for its fine job of lubrication. 
Even better than the ‘“‘old’’ Polarine on 


which this tractor was ‘*‘weaned’”’ 


NCU 





so-vis “kK” is made 
ossidle for kero- 
sene tractors. It lubri- 
cates thoroughly not 
only when first put 
into your crankcase, 
but right up to the 
time you drain it out, 
because Iso-Vis “K” = 




















resists dilution. 
Consequently, it pre- 
vents much motor trou- 
ble and costly delays. 


New Polarine now being used. 
Farmers are enthusiastic 











about this new motor oil that 











came out last year. It gives 
their tractors better protection even 
though it is low in price. This oil is worth 
knowing about. Ask your neighbors, the 
Standard Oil tank wagon driver, or both. 


to the 


is the 


2OLARINE . 


OTOR OTL 


ew Iso-Vis equals New Polarine in every way and besides will not thin out from dilution. Retail, 30c a quart 


STANDARD 


OIL COMPANY 


O.G. Marsteen on the tractor 
he tells about in his letter. 





Ask the Standard Oil Agent 
about the Future Order Plan 
that Saves You Money 


(Indtana/ 
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By R. M. Green 





T HE fluid milk market is probably 
close to an upward swing. We anticipate 
that it is not more than 30 to 60 days 
from the bottom of its latest turn down- 
rd. Prices have generally drifted 
wer since December, 1928. The time is 
‘ approaching when supplies cannot be 
expected to increase Cocker and de- 
and will cease to shrink at the rate ft 

has during the past two years. 
An increased number of milk cows on 
ms January 1 indicates increased pro- 
iction was originally planned for. Out- 
t, however, will depend upon care in 
feeding, feed prices, milk prices, weather 
nditions, and the extent to which 
lk cow herds are liquidated this fall. 
Demand has not been weakened by 
irked change in tastes, fads, or man- 
r of living but by a decrease in buying 

wer. 

With the decline in prices that there 


has already been, the buying power of 


employed has really been increased 
over what it was in 1930. Furthermore, 


current wages will remain mortgaged by 

lier purchases, largely. of luxuries, 

ide on credit. This will increase buy- 

ing power for cash-purchased products 
into which class milk usually falls. 


NuMBER of milk cows on farms has 
ncreased almost steadily since the low 
nt in number in January, The 
rease in January, 1931, compared 
th January, 1930, is 2.4 percent, or 
bout 500,000 head. The drouth of last 
nmer cut productior sharply but 
after about the first of November pro- 
duction again caught up with and 
| ‘— the production of the year before. 
Cheap and abundant feeds outside 
the drouth area and low returns from 
other farm enterprises encouraged this 
reased production. With an increased 
mber of cows and no extensive drouth 
such as occurred last year, production 
for 1931 will be heavy and prices low. 
On the other hand, June to July is 
the seasonal low spot in prices of milk. 
wever bad the price situation is at 


1927 





tur p that time, there is at least some seasonal 
er. advances in prices in the next few 
or As a rule when milk prices 


reach as high as in December, 1928, and 
en turn down, the bottom is reached 
the first or second June following. On 

such a basis the bottom of the last 

- movement downward should have been 
haan reached in the summer of 1930. Even 
th as bad business conditions as there 
e been, it seems that bottom should 

reached not later than the summer of 


Prices of dairy products are already 
so low, feed prices have had so great a 
ine, and the season most favorable 
| roduction is so nearly gone that at 
st seasonal declines in milk produc- 
are most likely ahead. There is 
e to encourage the use of other than 
cheapest feeds available and much 
ncourage the closest kind of culling 
lairy herds. The latter should become 
mportant factor in the fall of 1931 
hecking increases in the number of 
k cows on farms for a temporary 
riod at least. 


_) 





Milk Outlook Brightens 


as time goes on a smaller percentage of 


There was an increase in the slaughter 
of cows and heifers in both 1925 and 
1928 following the low milk peer of 
1924 and early 1925 and of 1926 and 
1927. The slaughter of cows ed heifers 
in 1930 was less than in 1929 and the 
1929 slaughter was well under the five- 
year average from 1925 to 1929 inclu- 
sive. The year 1931 therefore is likely 
to witness an increased 
some of the she-stock that was held 
back last year. 

Since number of dairy calves being 
held back shows a decline this year, it is 
evident that plans are under way to re- 
duce production. The next step is to cut 
out the cows already in production as 
soon as the value of their production at 


present prices ceases to pay expenses of 


production. As soon as the good pasture 
season is over, increasing numbers of 
cows of this kind will be found. 

Dairy cow prices, like beef cattle 
prices, tend to move upward for a period 
of five to eight years and then downward 
for a somewhat similar period. The peak 
in beef cattle prices was about January, 
1928; the peak in milk cow prices was 
reached in the summer of 1929. 

For several years, therefore, the gen- 
eral tendency of milk cow prices is most 
likely to be downward. This will con- 
tinue to slow up any tendency to hold 
back large numbers of calves and young 
dairy stock. But for some years yet 
numbers will be held up by replacement 
stock already on hand. 

The number of milk cows on farms 
was at a low point in 1927 and the num- 
ber of beef cattle at a low point in 1928 
With livestock prices better than those 
for grains and feeds and with plans 
for increased production under way 
since 1927 and 1928, there is not likely 
to be any prolonged check to the in- 
crease in cow nurabers before 1935 to 
1938 or thereabouts. This suggests that 
any temporary improvement in the 
meantime should not be a signal to 
plunge into the business with the idea 
that a major price movement upward is 
under way. 


Tue rate at which milk consumption 
was increasing each year had slowed up 
considerably by 1927. The next two 
years, however, production continued to 
increase, as did number of milk cows 
kept on farms. On top of this increasing 
production capacity at a time when the 
rate of increase in demand was falling 
off, came the big cut in buying power 
caused by the business depression of late 
1929 and 1930. 

Most series of milk prices show lower 
prices the year of or the year or two 
following depressions or declines in in- 
dustrial production. This occurred quite 
generally after the industrial depressions 
of 1903, 1911, 1914, 1921, 1924, to a less 
extent after the mild depression of 1927 
but quite clearly again after the depres- 
sion of 1929-30. From the standpoint of 
the apparent yee of such periods on 
milk prices the worst should be over in 
1931 unless the present depression is to 
extend beyond all present expectations. 

Total retail sales last year were esti- 
mated at about [Continued on page 52 
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SEALIN COMFORT— 
with 


SEALOFELT 


blanket insulation 


in Your 
HOUSE and BARNS 


Sealofelt gives you the proved high effi- 
ciency of blanket insulation—plus features 
that make it fire retardant—make it repel- 
lent to vermin of all kinds. Sealofelt is 
clean and it stays clean. 

Moreover, Sealofelt “‘seals” at lower cost. 
It is an outstanding insulation value. 


Efficient Construction 
The filler of thick, imported vegetable 
fibres—plus a percentage of animal hair— 
stays forever duffy —does not pack down. 
The millions of tiny dead air cells (the 
finest form of insulation) cannot “flatten” 
out. Heavy waterproof paper on both sides 
is stitched to the filler—with even the stitch 
holes sealed against wind and wet. 


Weather-Insulated Buildings 
With Sealofelt, you can weather-insulate 
the buildings you erect—at moderate 
cost. You can easily fit the ready-cut strips 
between the studding—or lay the blanket 
sheets over them. Insulation of your attic 
floor and ceiling can keep heat i. om leak- 
ing out, and summer heat from getting in. 
Ask your lumber dealer to show you Sealo- 
felt—the high efficiency, low-cost insulation. 
Send the coupon today for free sample 
and complete facts. 











SEALOFELT 


ne ee by anion! vs & = ~ Chines 
TrLemo THE COMPO-BOARD CO. 
4430 Lyndale Ave., N., Minneapolis 
Send me sample and description of Sealofelt—also sam 
ple of Compo-Board, the warp-proof construction board. 





See Advertising Index, page 85 























What the 
Railroads Ask 


The railroads are suffering from subsidized 
and unregulated competition of large and heavy 
buses and trucks. Because of this fact, they 
are asking that certain unjust and unfair public 
policies be changed. 


Representatives of bus and truck operators 
have charged that the railroads’ request for 
fair play is an attack upon the farmer driving 
his own automobile or hauling his products to 
market in his own truck. They claim that the 
railroads are trying to have taxes increased 
upon the farmer’s car or truck. 


These statements are absolutely untrue. 
The railroads, have no quarrel with the farmer 
and his car or truck. They are not asking for 
any increase whatever in the taxes the farmer 
pays, whether on gasoline or on his car or truck. 


The railroads as well as the farmers and 
other owners of property, have been and are 
being heavily taxed to build and maintain our 
thousands of miles of highways. Farmers, rail- 
roads and the general public have a right to 
protest when unreasonable use is made of 
these highways. 


Thousands of large and heavy buses and 
trucks are being operated over our roads. The 
taxes which these large and heavy vehicles pay 
are not enough to meet the expense which 
their operation costs the public in increased 
highway interest and repair charges. The 
farmers, the railroads and our citizens in general 
are taxed to pay these increased charges. 


The railroads pay from their own treasuries 
every penny of the costs of furnishing their 
service. Why should not these large and heavy 
buses and trucks which compete with them 
likewise be made to pay all of their own costs? 
Why should the general public, including both 
farmers and railroads, be taxed to pay a large 
part of these costs? 


The railroads ask only that the public treat 
the railroads’ competitors as the railroads 
themselves are treated—that these large and 
heavy buses and trucks be regulated and com- 
pelled to pay all of their own costs, as the rail- 
roads are. Instead of injuring the farmer, this 
will obviously tend to reduce the taxes that 
the farmer must pay. 


Further facts on this subject may be had by writing to the-- 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 


ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


























Send Model or draw- 
PATENTS #7... 

Highest references. 
Best results. Promptness assured. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SuccessFuL Farminc, May, 1931 


OWN A FARM iN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop payment 
or easy terms. Free literature; mention state. H. W. 
Byerly, 11 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 








| Milk Outlook Brightens 


| Continued from page 5 





$40,000,000,000. Cost of living in t 
United States last year decreased 
little more than 5 percent. This 
enough to cut the cost of a volur 
of retail sales equal to that of last 
year more than $2,000,000,000. This 
equal to about half of last year’s decli: 
in farm and factory employees’ mon 
incomes. An equal decline in retail pric 
in 1931 will about offset the buyin 
power lost in the 1930 reduction in far 
and factory employees’ income. 

There is already some evidence of a 
decrease in installment buying. About 
one-seventh of retail sales in recent 
years have been on the installment plan. 
A reduction in installment buying and a 
retirement in.the next year or two of 
some of the debt for previous credit 
purchases will help restore cash buying 
power for such cash-purchased products 
as milk. From the standpoint of d 
mand, therefore, milk should soon have 
passed thru its worst period. 


Proved Bull 


a Surprise 





Tue “cheap” bull or the poorest 
appearing one sometimes springs a sur- 
prise and proves to be the best one. W. 
Karnatz, Chickasaw County, Iowa, and 
his brother have used three herd sires 
in recent years. The bull of which they 
thought the least and for which they 
paid the least money was able to in 
crease the production of his daughters 
over their dams by 46 percent. The 
other two sires which cost more and 
appeared to be better, sired daughters 
which did not produce as much as their 
dams. And that, says Karnatz, is just 
another reason for keeping herd sires on 
the farm, or exchanging in the com- 
munity, until they are proved.—L. R. 
C., lowa. 








Bang’s Disease, extension bulletin No. 
| 110, Extension Division, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Producing Quality Cream, extensicn 


| bulletin No. 109, Extension Division, 
| Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
| Michigan. 


Supplements to a Milk Diet for Dairy 
Calves, research bulletin No. 136, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Some Evidences of Agricultural Prog- 
ress, circular No. 365, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois. 





Breeding Record Sheets. Just the 
thing to tack up in the barn and keep 
complete record of breeding dates, 
sires used, freshening dates, and dis- 
positions of progeny. Spaces for 20 
females. Good for any kind of live- 
stock. Five cents each, postpaid. 
Order by number, S.D.2, Successful 


Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Good Cows Fed Right 


[ Continued from page 14 | 


uestion is often asked as to whether it 
really pays to feed grain on pasture. 
Milk production may increase rapidly 
yhen cows are first turned on pasture. 
[his increased production may con- 
tinue for some time and then decrease 
very rapidly thru July and August if 
grain is fed. If grain is fed this pro- 
uction will be maintained at a fairly 
even level and there is not the rapid 
irop in production as when no grain is 
d. Even tho the extra milk no more 
than pays for the grain fed during July 
nd August the real returns will be 
realized during the fall and winter 
onths. 
Many dairymen who do not feed 
grain during the summer months will 
often start feeding about September 1. 
When a cow gets down in production it 
is impossible to bring her back. Cows 
hat have been fed some grain during 
the summer months will go into fall and 
vinter production at a much higher 
level and make excellent profits on the 
grain fed during those summer months. 
Wheat will undoubtedly play a big 
part in the grain feed to be fed during the 
ming summer. At the present price 
f wheat more money can be obtained 
t by putting it thru cows than selling 
it ‘of the farm. It is equal to corn in 
feeding value but cannot be used in as 
large amounts as corn. 
Many pastures are in bad shape as a 
ult of the drouth during the past 
mmer. It is questionable just how far 
they are gone and how they will re- 
ver. It will depend largely on the 
weather conditions. Green feeds will 
have to be grown on many farms to help 
it this situation, 


A SOYBEAN crop is undoubtedly one 
the greatest emergency crops that 
n be used. It is high in protein and 

produces a large amount of feed per 

icre. Soybeans have a long feeding 
period forthe latter part of summer and 

| keep up milk production better 
than most any other crop. Other green 
teeds, such as oats, oats and peas, sudan 
grass, and green corn, all have their 
place in the various localities. 

Oats or oats and peas can be fed 
ring the fore part of the summer 
lier than soybeans but have a short 

eding season. Green corn can be fed 
ter than soybeans so that a small 
ount of each can be grown for con- 
uous feeding thru the summer. 

lan grass may not have as high a 

teeding value as the others but will grow 
ler real dry conditions like those ex- 
rienced during the past summer. 
Early emergency hays may also be 
ed to help out the late summer feed 

tuation. Oats cut in the milk stage 
ike excellent hay, nearly equal to 
ed hay in feeding value. This hay 
be made early so it will be ready to 
during the summer months. 
Wheat is another crop that can be 
le into hay and give satisfactory re- 
. It can be cut any time up to the 

Ik stage and produce a hay nearly 
ial in feeding value to oat hay. At the 

rice it is, considerable wheat might be 

t as an emergency hay to good advan- 

. Rye'is more stemmy than wheat or 
ts but may also be cured as hay. 








Separators and Milkers 


HY waste your time, feed and go 
to other expense in producing 
butter-fat or cream and then 
lose part of it because of a poor separator? 

At least 25% of all the separators in 
use are wasting butter-fat. Last year more 
than $4,000,000 worth was lost in this 
way in 14 Middlewestern States alone. 

Get all you produce with a new De 

val, which skims so clean that it 
will soon pay for itself. “Your De Laval 
dealer will let you try one side-by-side 
with your old separator. 

There are four complete lines of De 
Laval Separators, ranging in price from 
$30 up, providing a De Laval for every 
need and purse. Each De Laval, regard- 
less: of price, is the best in its class 
and the best money can buy. They are: 

**3,000,000’" Golden Series — The 
world’s best separators. The most 
completely and conveniently equipped, 
cleanest skimming, easiest running and 
most durable. Equipped with ball bear- 
ings protected against rust and corrosion. 
Finished in beautiful and durable gold 
and black. Four sizes, 350 to 1000 Ibs. 
capacity. Hand, belt or motor drive. 

Black Utility Series — Exactly the 
same as the Golden Series in construc- 
tion and separatiag efficiency, but lacking 
several features. at lower prices. 
Three sizes: 350 to 750 Ibs. capacity. 

Junior Series — A new quality line of 
smaller separators for the one to three 
cow owner. Most efficient and durable. 


Finished in royal blue. Three, sizes: 
150, 225 and 300 lbs. capacity. 

Europa Series — Another line of still 
lower priced small, European-made De 
Laval Separators. Excellent skimmers. 
Finished in red. Four sizes: 150 to 
400 Ibs. capacity. 


De Laval Milkers 
A De Laval a will do more to 


cut your cost of producing milk than 
anything you can get. It saves at least 
half the time required for hand milking, 
and in addition milks the cows better 
and produces cleaner milk. 

There are three kinds of De Laval 
Milkers, providing a De Laval for every 
need and purse: 

Magnetic — The world’s best milker. 
Thousands of outfits in use in all parts 
of the world. Pulsations controlled by 
magnetic force insure absolute uni- 
formity of milking. Cows always milked 
the same way and produce to their 
greatest ability. Anyone can operate it. 
Easy to handle and care for. Outfits for 
milking one to 500 or more cows. 

Magnetic Combine — Milks just like 
the Magnetic but also weighs and con- 
veys milk. The ideal milker for the large 
producer of commercial or certified milk. 

Utility — The best low-priced milker 
made. Ideal for the small dairyman or 


for those to whom price is an essential 
consideration. Outfits sold from $145 and up. Fur- 
nished with single or double units, which can be 
used with any make of single pipe line milker. 


Almost a Week’s Work Saved Each Month with a De Laval Milker! 


Gp DELAVAL 
Requires 72 Min. a Day, or Only 3.6 Deys a Month 


Hao 


Cc, 5.4 DAYS SAVED IN 


ONE SUMMER MONTH BY 
DE LAVAL MILKING GIVES ONE 
MAN ENOUGH EXTRA TIME TO 








TO MILK THESE TWELVE COWS TWICE A DAY 











> By HAND 





ENJOY 54 HRS. FOR OTHER BUSINESS AND LEISURE 
CULTIVATE 67 ACRES CORN 

CUT, RAKE AND PUT UP 16 ACRES HAY 

Cut AND SHOCK 34 ACRES GRAIN 











De Laval Separators and Milkers are sold on such easy 
terms they pay for themselves while being used. See 
your De Laval dealer or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


New York 
16§ Broadwa 


Chicag 
600 Sostinin' Bivd. 


San Francisco 
61 wy es Street 








See Advertising Index, page 85 














 COP-R-LOY 


THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 


Plus(\Added Features 
eelings 


First of all—Wheeling overcomes the 
greatest enemy to fence life—rust. This is made possible 
by the use of COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel. And 
—in addition—Wheeling offers you 4 other advantages 
that mean extra years of service and far greater economy. 





—Asan added protection against wear and weather, 
it is armored with a heavy Coating of pure zinc. 


—The famous Wheeling Hinge Joint provides the 
necessary strength and flexibility. 


—Wheeling Fence is stretched up and tested at the 


factory—pre-tested for your protection. 


—In spite of its many superior features Wheeling 
Fence costs no more than ordinary fence—and 
lasts much longer. 
See your Wheeling Fence Dealer today—he has genuine 
fence value for you. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, Wheeling, West Virginia 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Kansas City St. Louis 
Chatt: ae ye. - Des Moines Detroit 











Branches; 
Richmond 


Columbus, Ohio 





For lifetime roofing service, ap- 
ply Improved Channeldrain, 
made of COP-R-LOY, the C ily 
per Alloyed Steel, and thorough y 
protected with a durable coating ff 
of pure zinc. Fire-proof, light- 
ning-proof—offers maximum 
protection against leaks. Costs 
no more than ordinary 7 \ 
—worth a whole lot more to you 
because Channeldrain pays for 
itself through extra years of 
trouble-free service. 


Channeldrain de 











STOVER 


For Farm Relief 


Farmers are turning losses into profits by convert- 
ing grain into feed with Stover Hammer Mills, 
instead of selling grain at present low prices. 20% 
savings on small grain, 334% on roughage. 

Get FREE Booklet on Feeding 


Many exclusive features found on no other 
mill. Write for FREE Booklet on Feeding, 
and dealer’s name. 





















For shelled or 
earcorn,small 
grains and 
roughage. 
Economical 
to operate, 





GOOD ENGINES 


A size and type for any 


need. 1% to 30 H. P. STOVER MFG. 
Low fuel consumption. 


& ENGINE CO. 
Ask for catalog and 


dealer’s name, filso makers of Windmills 



























LOW COsT 
DYNAMITE 





A Powerful Tractor for Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 








dealers or direct. 

STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY << request. Complete service for the Middle West. 
- 

Minneapolis, Minn, Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. Y. 

3235 Como Ave. . 2417 Chestnut St. 160 Cedar St. 


A fay 9 








SuccEssFUL FARMING, 
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For agricultural work and land clearing. Ditching and 
other dynamites—Blasters’ supplies. Sold through Bowen 
Price list or dealer s name sent on 





S.R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting. 
First National Building, Mason City, Iowa 





Prevents Milk 
Slumps 


Twetve years with sudan grass hay 
convinced William Paul of Illinois tha 
he wants nothing else for summer cov 
pasture. He grows about 30 acres of th 
crop each year. This pastures 65 to ¢ 
cows and 8 to 10 horses are grazed du: 
ing July, August, and September. 

The milk from Paul’s herd is sold at 
retail. In order to_hold his customers he 
must maintain a steady production of 
milk, and so must have a dependable 
supply of feed. At the same time he 
makes it a rule to grow all the feed fo: 
his herd and cannot devote an extensive 
acreage to pasture. Under such circum- 
stances sudan grass, which is both high- 
yielding and drouth-resistant, gives an 
excellent account of itself. 

As it is a warm weather plant, sudan 
grass should not be sowed until all 
danger of frost is past. Paul seeds his 
crop either before or soon after corn 
planting. He uses a drill, and ordinarily 
sows 30 pounds to the acre. In 30 days 
his pasture is ready for stock. From two 
to three hours of grazing a day is sufh 
cient for his cows 1n milk, which receive 
a grain ration thruout the summer. 

To obtain a seed supply for the follow- 
ing year Paul keeps the stock off several 
acres each fall and allows the grass to 
ripen. One year he gathered the seed 
with a combine. He prefers, however, to 
cut the crop with a binder and thresh it 
separately. In this way he gets the straw 
to use as bedding and for a limited 
amount of feeding. When cut for hay 
sudan grass has some feeding value, but is 
not to be recommended for cows in milk. 

Profiting by the severe drouth condi- 
tions of 1930, prudent dairymen will 
this year make some provision for sup- 
plemental feed during the period when 
bluegrass pasture is on its summer vaca- 
tion. Mr. Paul’s experience with sudan 
grass suggests a kind of feed insurance 
available to many.—F. M. C., Illinois. 


To Encourage 
Dairy Improvement 


Tuirty-Five states have entered a 
National Dairy Improvement Program. 
This program is open to county agents 
over all the country in all states that 
have entered. The country has been 
divided into five districts and the county 
agent who develops what is considered 
to be the best dairy improvement pro- 
gram in each district will be given a free 
trip to the National Dairy mg The 
contest is sponsored by the National 
Dairy Show and is under the super- 
vision of a committee appointed by the 
American Dairy Science Association. 
These programs are to be judged on 
the basis of the analysis of the dairy 
problems in the county, the methods of 
attack and the results accomplished. It 
is felt that such programs will be of ma- 
terial benefit not only to county agents 
and agricultural extension workers but 
also to chambers of commerce, commer 
cial organizations, and bankers who are 
interested in sound methods of dairy 
development in their respective commu- 
nities. It is not anticipated that these 
programs will in any way interfere with 











o 


‘tension work. Camplete information 
1 be secured from various state col- 
ges and also from the secretary of the 


( 


Agriculture, Columbia, Missouri. 


Grind the Grain 


EF [FTY percent of the ear corn and 
; percent of the whole oats fed to dairy 
vs passes thru undigested. Still some 
rymen occasionally follow the road 

of least resistance by feeding unground 
rain. Figures on seven cows in one 
mber’s herd prove this to be an un- 
fitable practice. The production in 
November with whole grain was 176 
inds of butterfat. In December, with 
und grain, it was 194.4 pounds, or 

4 pounds more. That was worth 
$>.36. The feed cost was $6.02 less and 
470 pounds of grain worth $11.75 
saved. The feed wasted in three 
nths by feeding wholegrain would goa 
way toward keeping this man from 
iying grain in the spring.—H. H., Iowa. 


Will Bar Bang 


Reactors 


were 


B: GINNING with 1932 all females 
over 1§ months of age exhibited at the 
National Dairy Exposition must show a 
gative test to Bang disease. This ac- 
tion by the classification committee was 
taken at their last meeting. It comes in 
response to a very strong demand on the 
t of many breeders and exhibitors 
with clean herds, who are afraid to show 
er present conditions. Production 
requirements for eligibility to show 
also considered. This matter was 
referred to a special committee and 
ecommendations are expected later. 


were 


Grow Roughage 


W ITH the large carryover of wheat 
combined with the fact that a good corn 
crop usually follows a poor one it is 
reasonable to anticipate that grain prices 
will not be high next year. In some quar- 
rs it is expected that grain prices will 
very low. On the other hand, many 
alfalfa and clover seedings have been lost 
nd other hay crops injured due to the 
uth. It would seem logical therefore 
the dairyman should make every 
effort this year to grow enough legume 
ay and silage to carry thru next winter. 
Vhere clover and alfalfa are not avail- 

an acreage of soybeans should be 


ed 
CG. 
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The Ten Master Minds of Dairying 
being used by instructors in the 

iry departments in at least a dozen 

t the leading agricultural colleges. It 
portrays the life history and the serv- 
s rendered by the 10 men whom the 
present-day dairy leaders selected as 


: ten master minds of the industry. 
* 


t is written in a way to be inspiring 

) the young people and of educational 
ralue to all. Price 35 cents, Editorial 
D partment, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa. 











the developments of other phases of 


mmittee, A. C. Ragsdale, College of 
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BY A MOTORIST WHO THOUGHT 
ALL MOTOR OILS WERE ALIKE 


Don’r raise your eyebrows. It takes just 
one filling of poor oil to put a crimp in a 
bankroll—to run up a repair bill that will 
take your breath away! 

So why take chances? It’s easy to get 
the finest lubrication a motor can have— 
by insisting on oils made 100% from Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crudeis the best raw 
Why? 


You'll have to ask Nature. When she created 


material in the world for motor oils! 


it she played favorites. She gave it greater 
oiliness, greater freedom from impurities. 
She gave it a headstart over every other 
crude oil known. 

And the refineries which turn this great 


crude into finished oils have been refining 


oil longer than any-of the others. In the 
Pennsylvania field you will find the indus- 
try’s most modern refining equipment. No 
wonder, then, that Pennsylvania motor oils 
stand up when other oils quit. No wonder 
that they have demonstrated their longer 
life and greater resistance heat while 
performing the toughest lubricating jobs: 
in automobiles, tractors, airplanes, motor- 
boats; in locomotives, stationary machinery 
and turbines. 

Many brands of finished motor oils wear 
the emblem shown below. Each is made 
100% from Pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude. Each is bonded to protect you. Buy 
whichever brand you prefer—and get a 
sweeter, longer life for your motor. 


© 1031, P.G.C.O0.A. 








This emblem appears 
on many different 
brands of motor oil. 


It guarantees that 
the oil which displays 
it is made 100% from 








PENNSYLVANIA 
GRADE CRUDE OIL 


from which the world’s finest motor oils are made 





> 


Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil. The 
maker’s individual 
brand guarantees the 
quality of the fi nished 


product. 
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have invested 


°25,000,000.00 


with their TIRE DEALERS 


establishing a great economical distributing and standardized service system with standard prices. 





This, combined with unusual manufacturing efficiencies, gives Firestone Service Dealers and Serv- 


ice Stores the outstanding tire values of history, and places them in a position to 


SAVE YOU MONEY and SERVE YOU BETTER 
**Most Miles per Dollar” 
















a BE 


UNDER THE 


TREAD 

















COMPARE 


CONSTRUCTION and QUALITY 


























4.50-21 TIRE 6.00-19 H.D. TIRE 
* SPECiAL We SPECIAL 
More Rubber Vol. 172 161 298 267 
More Weight. . .| 16.99 | 15.73 28.35 | 26.80 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
More Width .. .| 4.75 | 4-74 5-98 5.84 
inches inches inches inches 
More Thickness .| .627 | .578 -840 -821 
inch inch inc inch 
More Plies at Tread 6plies | § plies 8S plies | 7 plies 
Same Price. . .|$5.69 |$5.69 $11.40|$11.40 















a Compare: Quality — Construction—and Prices. 


Call on the Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store and see 


for yourself sections cut from various tires. 


“Be 












Double Guarantee—Every tire manufac- 
tured by Firestone bears the name “FIRE- 
STONE” and carries Firestone’s unlimited guar- 
antee and that of our 25,000 Service Dealers 
and Service Stores. You are doubly protected. 











* A “Special Brand” Tire is made by a manufacturer for dis- 
tributors such as mail order houses, oil companies and others 
under a name that does not identify the tire manufacturer to the 
public, usually because he builds his “first line” 
his own name. Firestone puts his name on every tire he makes. 


tires under 








Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 














COMPARE 


THESE PRICES 


UTOMOBILE Manufacturers do not take 
chances with special brand tires. Why should you 
take the risk when you can save money by buying 
Firestone quality Oldfield type from our dealers 
and in addition get their service. 























We list below the leading replacement sizes. 


























- Our : ——— ae 2 
MAKE OF CAR pany cu Petes Moll Order Cash Price 
Each Tire Per Pair 
Ford icin 
Ford }] 440-21 184.98 | 84.98 |$ 9.60 
Chevrolet________] 4.50-20 | §.60/| 5.60 | 10.90 
Ford.......__.........._.] 4.953 §.69 5.69 11.10 
Ford cae Sea 
Chevrolet_______- =} 4.75-19 6.65 6.65 12.90 
Wace 
Erskine -——} 4.75-20 | 6.75| 6.75 | 13.10 
hye... 
Chandler____. 4 
DeSoto 
Dodge : 
Durant ae 
Craham-Paige____. (| 5.00-19 6-98 6.98 13.60 
Pontiae__________- 
Roosevelt___ 
Willys-Knight J 
ne cy 5.00-20 | 7-10) 7.10 | 13.80 
Marquette______ a 
Oldsmobile______ af 5-25-18 7-90 7.90 15.30 
Dales 5 oe a 5.25-21 | 8.57| 8.57 16.70 
Auburn__________ 
sages a 5.50-18 8.75 8.75 17.00 
Gardner_________ 
Marmon______ 
Oakland__________ >| §.50-19 | 8.9@/| 8.90 17.30 
Peerless___________. 
Studebaker_______. 
Cnr 6.00-18 |11.20] 11.20 | 21.70 
i ee 
Franklin... 
ido } 6.00-19 |u2.40| 11.40 | 22.10 
Hupmobile________ 
a — —. 6.00-20 |11.50| 11.50 | 22.30 
: Pierce-Arrow_______.. 6.00-21 |21-6§ | 11.65 22.60 
Stutz__.__ | 6.50-20 113-10) 13.10 | 25.40 
Cadillac] 7.99.29 |15.35| 15.35 | 29.80 
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COMPARE 








Here are the Cold Facts why Firestone 


gives you Greater 


Values and Better 


Service at Lowest Prices! a a 














a special and undivided in- 
terest in developing and 
making Firestone Tires bet- 


ter.— Every employee a 
stockholder. 
Dohave ....e Rub 


our own men select and buy 
rubber direct from planta- 
tions. Have our own rubber 
preparation plant and ware- 
house in Singapore. Have 
our own large rubber plan- 
tations in Liberia, 


Do have . .. 


our own men select and buy 
cotton of best staple. Have 
our own bonded cotton ware- 
house. Have our own most 
efficient cord fabric mills. 


Do have eee 


our own tire factories—most 
efficient in the world—daily 
capacity 75,000 tires — 
EVERY TIRE MADE IN 
THESE FACTORIES BEARS 
THE NAME “FIRESTONE.” 


Do have . ee 


our own warehouses to sup- 
ply our Service Dealers and 
Service Stores. 


Dohawe ..« -« 


25,000 experienced Service 
Dealers and Service Stores 
where car owners can buy 
Firestone Tires and get serv- 
ice. 


Firestone Mail Order House 
Way Way 
Dohave .. . Organization . Do NOT have 





a special or undivided inter. 
est in tires. 


ber .. Do NOT have 


a rubber preparation plant 
or warehouse—dependent 
on others to buy on the rub- 
ber exchange or other mar- 
kets, passing thru many 
hands, with profits and ex- 








Cotton . 


penses of handling. 
-« Do NOT have 


a bonded cotton warehouse 
or cord fabric mills — de- 
pendent on others to buy 





and manufacture, passing 
hands, with 
profits and expenses of han- 


dling. 


thru) many 


Factory - . Do NOT have 





a tire factory. They are de- 
pendent on those who, for 
the profits, will risk making 
Special Brand tires, possibly 
hoping these tires will not 
do too well in competition 
against tires they make and 





Warehouses ... 


Car Owners .. 


sell under their own name. 


Do have 
their own warehouses to sup- 
ply their retail department 
stores, 


« Do have 

——— --—— 
retail department stores and 
millions of expensive mail 


order catalogs. Car owners 
ean buy tires over the coun- 





ter or order by mail. 











Lo 
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See Advertising Index, page 85 
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New Invention 
EISALE 
the CREAM 


NLESS you have 
the New American 
Separator, you haven't 
this new close-skim- 
ming, cream-getting in- 
vention. For only the 
New American has these 
patented, new-type discs, 
made of a new material, hard and _, 
tough as steel, but which won't 
rust, corrode or stain. Polished like plate 
giass, the cream flows off these new 
discs so clean and fast that they make 
the new American the 


Close-S 
Wonder It skims milk warm yy), 







or cold—and skims , 
it clean! Owner E. C. Parmenter, 
Colo., says: ‘Not one trace of creamin 
shim-mi/}!” $, Sullivan, N. Y. writes: ** The American al- 
most doubles our cream checks!”® J. 1. Moore, Ohio, says: 
“Owned 3 separators; American shims cleanest of any!” 
The watch-type, pivot ball-bearing and perfectly balanced 
bow! cuts friction toa minimum —makes the American the 
easiest-turning, smoothest-running separatoryou everowned. 


& Mr. Steve Vaselenak, 
asy to Turin wees. Ney 
wanted to turn our old 

separator, but with this New American, 


OTHER the boy’s race to see whowill get there 
MACHINES \ frst!” 
AS LOW AS 


American 
1795 SEPARATOR 
e Don’t buy any separator until you get 

200 LB. CAPACITY Bour prices, compare our proposition, 

targer Machines feasy terms, high quality with others. 
300 f01000Ibs. FA Amcrican Separators shipped on 
$7750 30 DAYS’ TRIAL—FREIGHT 
$3540 to PREPAID. Warehouse near you. 
Freight Prepaid P Quick shipment. GUARANTEED 


FOR LIFE. FREE SERVICE, 


Easy Terms...5c a Day Up! 


Many American Separators quickly pay for themselves in 
extra cream. Made in 10 sizes, 3 models. Sold on easy 
terms .. one model as low as 5c a day. 


Compare With Others 


Catalog Explains New Features ...the handy, waist-low, 
turntable milk tank, bell speed indicator, full enclosed fric- 
tionless automobile-type gears, new stainless steel 
etc. Send for it. § the big-as-life illustrations, 
Read wonderful letters from users. Convince 
yourself that American Al|-Star Feat- 

ures can't be duplicated on any 
machine at twice the price, 
Write for casnine, Cane. 


















Use the coupon 

low or a Send 

car your 
’ Latest Illustrated 


Catalog on New Ameri- 
can Separators with letters 

from owners, telling how I can own 
a machine for as little as bc a day. 


ee 
Post Office ne a ™ 
(Please Print Name and aduress) AS-31 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 4s, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Dept.45, or 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, Ii. 








iless of Age o 
er Conditioff 


Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NEW Low Model Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


$2°2° Down After 
30 Days Free Trial 


Send for free catalog telling all about the NEW 
Melotte Separator with its many wonderful NEW 
features. Write at once for Big New Special Offer. 
The MelotteSeparator, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 
2843 West 19th Street. Dept. 25-15 Chicago, Illinois 




















LAND OPENINGS Norn bakcts: 


Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Im- 
proved farms, new land, low prices Write for 
FREE BOOK and details 

&. C. LEEDY Dept. 29, G. N. Ry. St. Paul, Minn. 


SuccEssFUL FarmincG, May, 1937 





Low Pay From 


Poor Cows 


An ANALYSIS of records covering 280 
farm years in Minnesota shows that in 
general it takes from 150 to 200 hours to 
feed, milk, and do all the other work 
incident to taking care of a cow for a 
year. Doubtless this amount of time 
would vary in different sections and 
farther south in the Cornbelt less time 
would be required. 

It is also true that a cow which pro- 
duces 10,000 pounds of milk usually re- 
ceives a little more attention than one 
producing only half that much. The im- 
portant thing for the farmer to consider, 
however, is that this difference is not 
anywhere near proportional to the dif- 
ference in production. Time on a dairy 
farm has a money value just as much as 
it has in a shop or a factory. The farmer 
cannot afford to feed and milk low- 
producing cows at any time and particu- 
larly so when the price of the product is 
as low as it is now. 

Other studies from dairy farms in 
Ohio show that for each 100 pounds of 
milk produced in herds averaging under 
6,000 pounds, 2.7 hours of time were 
required. In herds averaging between 
6,000 and 7,500 pounds of milk, only 1.7 
hours were required for each 100 pounds 
of milk. In other words, the man with 
the high-producing herd was paid 100 
pounds of milk for 1.7 hours while the 
man with the low-producing herd had to 
work just an hour longer for the same 
amount of milk. 


Soybeans Paid 


Four acres of soybeans produced 
$247 worth of dairy feed. That is what 
M. G. Woodruff, farmer living in War- 
ren County, Iowa, did the first year he 
tried raising this legume crop. 

The beans yielded 165 bushels on the 
four-acre field. A pound of soybeans is 
worth a pound of linseed oilmeal when 
fed to dairy cows according to dairy- 
men at lowa State College. When lin- 
seed oilmeal sells at $50 a ton, the value 
of the four acre of beans would be 
$247.48, nearly $62 an acre. 

The beans were double listed in rows 
15 inches apart. Then, because he did 
not think he had them thick enough, 
Woodruff planted across the field, us- 
ing two bushels of the seed per acre. “I 
put less work on those four acres of 
soybeans than any other four acres of 
crops I ever grew,” says Woodruff.— 


L. R. C., Iowa. 
Does Protein Pay? 


Two members answered this ques- 
tion, or rather experimented by not 
supplying any for a time. They both 
had been in the testing association for 
the previous two years and their cows 
did not produce or hold up to past per- 
formance. One of the men milked 17 
cows and fed 340 pounds of cottonseed 
meal in a month. These cows produced 
59.6 pounds more of butterfat than the 
previous month. It was worth 40 cents 
per pound at the time, or $23.84. The 
cottonseed meal cost $7.48, showing a 
profit of $15.36. 

The other member milked eight 
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AMERICA’S 


OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE 
OF SUPERIORITY IN 
BICYCLES 


Don’t expect 
IVER JOHNSON 
service 
from cheaply 









made bicycles | 





The One and Only 
bicycle in America with 

drop forgings for all vital parts 
instead of stampings—no cast- 
ings. High carbon seamless 
steel tubing throughout in place 
of welded or brazed tubing; an- 
other exclusive Iver Johnson 
feature. 

The greater enjoyment of 
easier, smoother riding, the 
added years of better service, 
freedom from repairs and the 
satisfaction of riding the hand- 
somest bicycle of all are worth 
the small additional cost. 


21 Models, All Sizes and Striking Color 
Combinations. From $32.50 up. 

Send for illustrated folder B_ in colors and 
name of our nearest agent. ve a direct 
from factory if agent is not conveniently near, 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
70 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago, 1u8 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco, 717 Market Street 
Makers of Iver Johnson 
Velocipedes 
Juniorcyles 
(Sidewalk Cycles) 

22 Caliber 
Safety Rifles 
and Shot Guns 























Aécorbion 
CCORDION 


Hand-made—Best quality 
at lowest prices. Guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 
FREE Accordion Lessons 
to buyers by Prof. Rosanova. 


ITALIAN ACCORDION CO. 


323 W. Polk St., Dept. SF-3, CHICAGO 


UNIVERSAL 


One Horse Tractor 
Plows, dises, seeds, cultivates, digs potatoes, landscap¢ 
work. Swivel trailer wheels and lever lift for quick, eas 
turning. Pulley for belt work. 4 H.P. air-cooled engine 
Worm drive assures full power delivery at drawbar. Driv 





ing mechanism fully enclosed 
Simple, easy operation. Fast or 
. slow. High quality construction 
Write for details 

PIONEER MFG. CO. 
Dept. K-5, West Allis, Wis 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
Bota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
























ws and fed 312 pounds of cottonseed 
al, worth $6.86, and the production 
reased 72 pounds of butterfat, worth 
80, or a profit of $21.94. These men 
e proved, to themselves at least, that 
tterfat would have to be as low as 10 
1s cents per pound before it would 
profitable to leave the high protein 
t of their rations.—H. H., Iowa. 


4 


Grain Feedi 


Profitable 


: 
I EEDING a good grain ration to 
cows on pasture pays good dividends. 
[his is true even tho the price of butter- 
fat is as low as it was in 1930, according 
to Mitchell Wickel, cow tester for the 
Osceola, Iowa, cow testing association. 
\s proof of his statement, Wickel has 
the records of the members of his associ- 
ation for July, 1930. 

Eighty-one cows out of the 290 in the 
association were on pasture alone. They 
made an average butterfat production of 
20.6 pounds per cow. This left an aver- 

profit per cow of $4.80. A small 
group which was fed hay on pasture re- 
turned $5.17 in profits. 

Eighty cows fed grain and high-pro- 
tein concentrate on pasture returned a 
profit per cow of $5.68. Their average 
production was 29.1 pounds of fat per 
cow. A group of 108 cows was fed grain 
without the high-protein concentrate 
while on pasture. They averaged 26.1 
pounds of fat per cow and returned an 

verage profit per head of $5.60. In ad- 
dition to netting a profit of nearly a 
dollar per head more during the month, 
feeding of grain and protein concentrate 
or grain alone kept the cows in good con- 


dition for heavy fall and winter produc- | 


tion.—L, R. ed Iowa. 


Less Protein Needed 


Ny W YORK dairymen can save more 
than $6,000,000 a year or $6 a cow each 
year by feeding a grain ration of 16 per- 
cent protein instead of 24 percent pro- 
tein. These suggestions are made by 
Cornell University as a result of their 
recent studies comparing the value of 
hese two types of rations. It was found 
these studies that the cows fed clover 
and corn silage together with grain 
ns of 16, 20, and 24 percent pro- 
n showed practically no advantage for 
higher protein rations. 


> > = + 





Keep a complete record of your 
dairy business in a herd record book 
omplete for 20 cows. This includes 
onthly records for production, value 
f product, feed consumption prices, 
nd profits on each individual cow, as 
vell as yearly production and feed 
immary sheets, inventory blanks, 
reeding and show records, and pedi- 
ree for the herd sire. The whole year’s 
history of your herd condensed into 
ne book. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 
Order by number, S.D.3, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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# ‘ more for your money 


in this new thrift tire 


GOODRICH 





Super CAVALIER 





HAT?’S what it is—the Thrift 

Tire. 1931 in value. First 
quality, yet lower in price. Built 
for sharp, keen, hard buyers. 
Frankly designed to end “shop- 
ping around.” 

And new enough and different 
enough to be just exactly 26% bet- 
ter than ever before—by actual 
test—26% more tire to meet every 
tire need. A buy! 

These new Cavaliers have been 
road-tested for months on the 
Silver Fleet. Proved in actual 
service. They represent demon- 


strated VALUE. 


Look at that tread. Deep 
grooved. Sure-footed from every 


|angle. As tough as nails. And that 
| side-wall—it’ll stand a lot of pun- 


ishment day in and day out. 
Mileage — Y es —and plenty! 





The keen buyer who wants to 
get the most for his money— 
greater value—is buying this new 
Goodrich Cavalier — made to 
Goodrich specifications, backed 
by the Goodrich name right on 
the side-wall of the tire. 


If you want the most for your 
money, get this new 26% better 
Super Cavalier—(6 Full Plies) 
now being offered by Goodrich 
dealers at THRIFT prices. Your 
size is in stock—see your Good- 
rich dealer today. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Estab- 
lished 1870, Akron, O. Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Los Angeles, California. In 
Canada, Canadian Goodrich Company, 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. The International 
B. F. Goodrich Corporation (Export). 


nother n.x.coovnien./roducl 


32,000 RUBBER ARTICLES, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber prod- 
Zippers - 
Belting - 


ucts—Goodrich Silvertowns - 
Heels - Hose + 


Rubber Footwear - 
Packing - Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 


Drug Sundries - Soles 


See Advertising Index, page 85 





FLY- 


bitten cows 
give less milk... 























New 
Bovino 
destroys flies! 


OUR COWS may be pastured 

\ right—they may be perfectly 
healthy and in good milking 
trim — but if they’re pestered by 
flies, they will not let down their 


milk easily. 


The most effective way to kee 
down flies and keep up the milk 
yield, is to spray your cows with 
New Bovinol every morning. 


New Bovinol is a safe spray. It will 
not taint the milk. Cows can lick it 
all they want—it won’t harm them. 
But it is deadly to flies. 


It takes but thirty seconds and one 
ounce of New Bovinol to spray a 
cow thoroughly. Work against the 
direction of the hair. A compound 
air atomizer is recommended, 


NEW BOVINOL. comes 


in cans and barrels. 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 


(Indiana) 


910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
5233A 


Ask the Nearest Standard Oil Agent 





Keep your milkhouse free of flies and you 
will cut down the bacterial count. USE 


Superla Insect Spray 


It is effective—spray your milkhouse be- 
fore you bring in the milk for handling. 
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Breed News 


Tue first Guernsey cow in Wisconsin 
to produce over 1,000 pounds of butter- 
fatis owned by Corium Farms of Fond 
du Lac County, Wisconsin. The cow is 
Proud Dora of Echo Glade and her pro- 
duction is 1,007 pounds of butterfat. This 
entitled her to eighth place among the 
class leaders in Class A in this country. 
- * * 


The forty-sixth annual convention of 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America will be held in Syracuse, New 
York, on June 3. A total of 196 dele- 
gates is being selected by the different 
states to represent the breeders at this 
meeting. 

ke & 

Imp. May Flower of Petite Cache has 
just completed a record of 890 pounds 
of butterfat, which qualifies her for 
seventh place among Guernseys in the 
double-letter class. She is owned by 
Richard W. Woolworth of Westchester 
County, New York. 

ok + + 


Carnation Ormsby Parthenea, owned 
by Carnation Farms, King County, 
Washington, has just completed a 4- 
year-old record of 1 ,076 pounds of fat 
and over 33,000 pounds of milk. 

. - * 

Howard Whitcomb. of Chickasaw 
County, Iowa, has just been named the 
champion Holstein club boy for 1930. 
Starting with one original calf club 
heifer seven years ago he now has a herd 
of nine females that have netted over 
$1,000 above feed costs during that time. 

* + - 


The annual meeting of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club will be held at 
the Commodore Hotel in New York 
City on May 13. The day following the 
National Guernsey Sale will be held at 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

x “ * 

The National Dairy Association this 
year awarded diplomas to 11,407 dairy- 
men who qualified for the national 
honor roll. These are men whose herds 
averaged over 300 pounds of butterfat. 
This is five times as many as qualified in 
1924 when the practice was started. 
Wisconsin leads with 1,847. Minnesota, 
Michigan, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and Indiana follow in the order named. 

* ” 7 


The Holstein-Friesian Association has 
consolidated its extension and advanced 
registry offices. The two are now housed 
in a building owned by the association 
at 448 West Washington Avenue, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. The extension offices 
have been moved from Chicago to this 
address and the advanced registry 
offices from Delavan, Wisconsin. Horace 
Norton is in charge of advanced registry 
and Earl Cooper 1s director of extension. 


7” * ~ 
Miss Pogis’ Amelia, owned by H. C. 
Groff, Payne County, Oklahoma, has 


recently established a new 305-day rec- 
ord for,Jerseys in that state. Her pro- 
duction is 587 pounds of butterfat. 

* * * 

For the eleventh consecutive year the 
Holstein-Friesian Association has regis- 
tered more than 100,000 animals. Dur- 
ing the past year the registration was 
105,143. 
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Builda 
GOLDEN GUERNSEY 


Milk 
Business 


sommunnwn TEAR OUT NOW tonne 


American Guernsey Cattle Club 
17 Grove St., Peterboro, N. Y 
Please send me the folder ‘‘What the Na- 
tional Trade Mark Means in Milk Market- 
ing’’ which includes information on selling 
Golden Guernsey Milk at a premium 





(duly 4 Julemr4ule) ele} 











Jerseys Are 
Economical Producers 


The Jersey is a profit- 
making cow. At low feed 
cost she produces the 
highest quality milk aver- 
ie aging 5.36% fat. Her 
slalater. adaptability, 
beauty, longevity and persistency as a 
producer have been fixed by centuries 
of intelligent breeding. 
Write for free illustrated booklets about Jerseys 
THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324-C West 24th St., New York, WN. H. 


HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 


Buy your next herd sire in Wisconsin. Sires are offered t 
play an oe part in building up more efficient 
producing rds of dairy cattle to meet present d 
market conditions. Write us; 
bull some other good Wisconsin breeder will hav 
We will put you in touch with him. 


State Board of Control of Wisconsin, 
State Capitol, - Madison, Wisconsin 








If we do not have the 














We Are Offering 
FOR SALE 


A nice selection of Jersey 
Bulls from 
Register 
Dairy Herd - Improvement 
Records. Popular Jersey 


| blood -lines. 


dams with 
of Merit or 


These Bulls are priced with- 
in reach of the average 
Farmer-Dairyman. 





| We will be pleased to send 
| you: description. and prices. 


| Meredith Jersey Farm 
Box 127 
| Des Moines, Iowa 
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Market Chat 


MarkeETs were showing decidedly 
tronger tone on most farm products by 
the middle of March. Farm prices are 
still low. The farmer finds his load of 
.ssorted farm products will buy one- 
third less goods than before the war. 

Present indications are for a larger 
supply of spring lambs than last year, 
during April, May, and June. 

Better conditions in the pork market 
have greatly helped the hog situation 
this spring. Cooler weather and lighter 
supplies in early March brought ad- 
vancing prices on most cuts of fresh 
pork in eastern markets, with gains 
imounting to about $1 per 100 pounds. 

Recent recoveries in meat demand 
and prices were partly due to the 
weather and perhaps due in part to the 
fact that the public was about ready to 
eat more meat, having dieted long and 
cheaply on eggs at the lowest early 
season prices in many years. Low-priced 
eggs no doubt helped drag the meat mar- 
ket downward early in the season. Egg 
consumption at one time was reported 
nearly double that of corresponding 
weeks last year. 


] 


Hoc feeders find the cost situation 
still favorable, despite recent advances 

some feeds. Home- grown feed sup- 
plies appear sufficient in many parts of 
the Cornbelt. The result is a larger 


verage weight of market hogs com- | 


pared with a year ago, and a premium 
for the desirable light weights. Reduced 
shipments and the usual more favorable 
market conditions are expected for the 
late spring and early summer months. 
Concerning the wheat market, the 
question remains whether the next crop 
will be reduced enough to keep the price 
on the recent home market basis. Pres- 
ent prospects scarcely suggest that for- 
ign markets will advance enough to 
ake any great supply from this country 
at anything like recent prices. 
\s supply of feed grain lessens, it may 
be expected that the demand for corn 
ill increase, drawing upon sections 
which still have corn to sell. Any rise in 
rn prices will be restricted by the 
wheat price level and by possible corn 
nports. 








Low prices are reported to have in- | 


creased the use of butter and fresh milk 
early § percent, canned milk 7 percent, | 


id eggs at one time fully 40 percent 
—— with a year ago. The egg com- 


parison applies to the time of severe 


‘ice decline early in the year. Lately, 
with cheap storage eggs gone, the retail 


trade is far more quiet. 


Trading in field beans is slow in 
\lichigan and New York producing sec- 
ns. The long-drawn price decline has 
leveloped into a draggy, hesitating 
arket with holders awaiting the effect 
organized attempts to steady the 
osition thru sales regulation. 
The presence of record- breaking sup- 
ies of potatoes in the far western 
tates has exerted a restraining influence 
prices in central western markets 
hile the moderate holdings in the East 
nded to sustain the level of values in 
that region. Near the end of the season, 
ew crop developments tend to become 
the chief influence in making prices. 
Special to Successful Farming by the 
nited States Department of Agricul- 
ire. 




















“When you replace the battery 
that was engineered into your car 
with one of smaller electrical size, 
you’re bound to handicap your 
After all, you- cannot expect 
quick starting, good ignition and 
plenty of current for all lights and 
accessories from Jess battery than 
your car manufacturer specified. 

“That’s why it pays to choose a 
Willard . . . because, on top of the 
fact that you take no chance on 
the dependability and long life of 
any Willard, you're also sure that 
you're getting a battery that’s 
correct for your particular car. 
You and I both can see, right here 
on the Willard Battery Chart, the 
exact electrical size your car manu- 
facturer specifies. 

“And in addition to selling you 
the battery correct for your car, 
Willard dealers will help you keep 
your battery fit. That’s the pur- 
pose of Willard service ... to help 
you get out of your battery every- 








Thread-Rubber insulation unites the elec- 

trical insulating value and durability of 

rubber with the porosity of cotton threads. 
You can get il only in a Willard. 





Willard wood insulation is made from 
selected Port Orford cedar, chemically 
treated and dark-room inspected. 


thing that twenty-eight years of 
manufacturing skill built into it at 
the factory. 

“That's the Willard proposition 
— a quality battery . . . the correct 
size... and good service every- 
where. Car owners like it and 
that’s probably why they buy more 
Willards than any other make.” 


FOR GREATER SERVICE AND SATISFACTION FROM ANY MAKE OF 
BATTERY USE WILLARD SERVICE REGULARLY 
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Bus and Truck 3 
BATTE RIES Diesel Engines Radio 
Ditching Sound Pictures 
Machinery Riimhaitn 
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Lighting Plants i 
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Motor and 
Pleasure Boats 

Oil Circuit 
Breakers 


Aircraft 


Automobiles 
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All Industrial 
Purposes 


! © Marine 
Equipment 
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Red Top length is 
guaranteed—600 feet 
to every pound. 


Red Top has extra 
strength— more than 
equal to any binding 
strain. 
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Red Top is smooth spun, 
free from thick and thin 
spots which cause time-wast- 
ing breaks, 


Red Top is specially wound 
—reducing risk of twists and 
tangles. 


Red Top is scientifically 
treated with insect repellent. 


Red Top is easy to use. The 
printed ball guards against 
mistakes. 


Remember s 





6-point binder twine 


eee ec SAY Red Top 


Remember the red top! Look for it 
at your dealer’s store! Ask for it! Then 
you'll be sure to get that time and money 
saver—Plymouth <> RED TOP Binder 
Twine—the only twine that is marked so 
you will remember it—with a red top— 
a bright red top. And remember, too, 
that RED TOP twine is six-point binder 
twine, made by the Plymouth Cordage 
Company, the only manufacturers of six- 
point twine. 


Remember also that the makers of 


RED TOP twine have made ropeand twine 


since 1824! That means more than one 
hundred years of experience in selecting 
and spinning rope and twine fibers. No 
wonder Plymouth Rope is the world’s 
finest rope—everywhere called, “the rope 
you can trust!” No wonder RED TOP 
Binder Twine pleases farmers with its six 
outstanding points. Note at the left what 


they are— 


PLYMOUTH 


the six-point binder twine 
& 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


Makers of Plymouth Rope and Binder Twine 
North Plymouth, Mass. and Welland, Ontario 
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When to Sell 


his cattle without so much fuss at 
the market, and does not have to fuss 
round so much when he starts selling. 
It looks as if it were the cattleman him- 
f at buying time who causes his wife 
worry about the interest on the 
ortgage when the cattle are all gone. 
Some farmers have asked if I would 
foo every year there was not much 
. The past shows that if things had 
been in pretty bad shape for a year or 
two and everyone had lost money, I 
ght. On the other hand, if everyone 
had been making more money than 
nough to pay all debts and there was 
ot much corn, it would be a 50-50 
chance. 
In 1913 there was not much corn, and 
cattle had been showing no great losses 
ice 190 . Range cattle were high that 
. It was a good thing for those who 
i not feed, as some of the cattlemen 
d not get out with their high-priced 
feed and cattle. 
In 1924, there was not so much corn 
nd there was not any great surplus in 
Both of those years were pretty 
od feeding years. In 1924, all the 
lows had been losing for three years 
nd there w was not so many left that 
ild feed. In 1927, cattle had been go- 
up for only about six months, so 
erything came out all right. 
Losses just about wipe out profits 
nless good years are anticipated and a 
few extra cattle fed. Losses and profits 
shown by past records would tend to 
licate no profit or loss if the same 
imber are fed each year. A farmer 
cannot keep tab on all these things. 
Opinions of feeders have tended to verify 
figures. Some men feed four loads 
very year. Then if conditions look 
od, they feed five the next year, and 
f they look bad, they feed only three. 
If they lose on those three loads they do 
t lose as much as they would make on 
he five. 


’ 
SE VERAL successful feeders pur- 
ased more than their usual number of 
ittle in August and September of last 
ear. When asked why, they said because 
lot of men were afraid to buy last fall. 
Reports of a draggy market in August 
d September were quite often followed 
—_ advancing markets the next 
ner. When no one was anxious to 
y in August and September, there 
ially were not so many anxious to sell 
out the next May or June. That prob- 
y accounts for the tendency of prices 
stay steady or turn up after years of 
all crops. 
Very few cattlemen need to be re- 
nded of what happened last year. 
Neither do they need to be reminded of 
hat happened in the spring of 1929. 
wo years of severe losses are seldom 
wed by a third year of losses. 
In August last year when the govern- 
nt said there would not be much corn, 
ot of feeders sold their cattle for 
ghter. At that time a few far- 
hted successful feeders purchased 
ttle, because there was so much 
mment being. made about the shortest 
rn crop since 1901. These men, over- 
xious to buy, were some of those who 
1 cattle January 1, when the govern- 
ent showed 10 percent less cattle on 





[| Continued from page 7 | 


feed than one year ago. It was during 
this period that some cattlemen took 
home six loads instead of~five or four, 
their usual number. 

A lot of fellows have to sell their 
feeder cattle right after the holidays. 
For that reason others who can feed 
longer have found it pays to keep their 
feeders over until after corn planting 
time. That throws them into warm 
weather, but that does not make much 
difference. They are pretty fat by June 
and corn is usually getting scarce. This 
together with spring work starting 
makes it hard to hold a good finish on 
their cattle. But it pays to do it rather 
than sell earlier when all the other fel- 
lows are selling. There are not so many 
good cattle left by June or July. 

A lot of fellows will remember this 
year what happened last year in June 
and July. That is why they will be sold 
out before May and that is why others 
are going to have some fat cattle on 
feed when the bulk of feeders are plant- 
ing sudan grass and millet in their feed- 
lots. If the long-fed steer does not make 
money in June or July this year, it will 
be just another of those money and 
business years when no one made money 
and no one could help it. 





Coming Events 


July 20-25— North Dakota State Fair, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

August 22-29—Illinois State Fair, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

August 22-29—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, 
Missouri. 

August 26-September 4—Iowa State Fair, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

August 29-September 4—Wisconsin State 
Fair, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

August 31-September 5—Ohio State Fair, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

September 4-11—Nebraska State Fair, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

September 5-12—Minnesota State Fait, St. 
Paul, Minnesota: 

September 5—12—Indiana State Fair, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

September 6 - 12 — Michigan State Fair, 
Detroit. 

September 7-12—New York State Fair, 
Syracuse, New York. 

September 14-18—South Dakota State Fair, 
Huron, South Dakota. 

September 14-19--Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

September 28-October 4—Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, Waterloo, Iowa. 

October 10-17—National Dairy Exposition, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 





Hog Lice and Hog Mange: Methods of 
Control and Eradication, farmers’ bulle- 
tin No. 1085, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Swine Performance Record Litter Com- 
parison, bulletin No. 277, lowa State 
College, Ames, lowa. 


Sweet Clover in Cornbelt Farming, 
farmers’ bulletin No. 1653, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, 2 Re 














tne 
Carrying Water 
IN A LEAKY 

BUCKET! 





Farming on an unfenced or poorly 
fenced farm is like carrying water 
in a leaky bucket: the profits are 
bound to “leak out’? and waste 
away ... Build good, substantial 
fences and save those profits! Build 
fences to protect your eattle and 
keep them from damaging or de- 
stroying your crops. Build hog- 
tight fences for hog sanitation, and 
more profitable harvesting of crops. 

When you buy fences, you will 
save money in the end by buying 
the bést. “‘Pittsburgh’”’ Fences are 
doubly protected against rust: 
Madeof rust-resisting copper-bear- 
ing steel, and “‘Super-Zinced’’—the 
exclusive “‘Pittsburgh’’ method of 
hot zine coating. “Pittsburgh” 
Fences can be purchased only 
through local merchants. There is 

a**Pittsburgh”’ dealer near you who 
will help with your fence problems. 








FARM tncint pI CHARI (Pahargh Seri Ce) 





705 Union Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





This convenient Farm 
Engineering Chart will 
help you lay out a more 
profitable arrangement 
of your fields. Send for 
a copy... itis free. 
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AMERICAN 
STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


GUARANTEES 


VATA UE 


REG. in U.S 


BRAND 


WIRE FENCES 


TO, 
EQUAL 

OR 
OUTLAST 


ANY OTHER’ FENC 
NUN) = 


USED UNDER SIMILAR CONDITIONS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


PAT OFF 

























GREATEST FARM 


a 
ELEVATORIMPROVEMEN lm 
IN 10 YEARS 


=a 
= 
=e 
LITTLE GIANT—THE ONLY 


CHAINLESS BUCKET ELEVATOR 
Here is speed, simplicity, longer life at 
no extra cost. Only 2 gear wheels—only 
2 bearings—all in boot 6” from the floor. 
Easy to get at. Less than half the moving 
yarts of chain elevators Buckets are 
PUSHED up. Big buckets deliver load 
of grain into crib or bin in less than 5 
minutes. LITTLE GIANT requires smail 
space. Buckets come down on sameside of 
driveway—just as the illustration shows 
Eiiminates rat-harboring pit.Curved con- 
struction allows delivery in center of crib 
with small cupalo 


FREE --- FREE 
Be sure you are buying 
the kindof elevator you 
Send for ou 





ALSO 
A COMPLETE 
LINE OF 





PORTABLE 
ELEVATORS 





PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. 
320 McLun Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 











THE IMPROVED THREADER 
HAY PRESS MAKES $$$ 


Bales faster with less men. 
No blocks, nao bale ties No splicing 
New Automatic Feed Table does the feeding better 
than can be done by hand Fully guaranteed 
If you want a baler, you should have a Threader. 
Write J ptive literature 
THE THREADER HAY PRESS COMPANY, 


today for descr 





1325 Ottawa Street, Leavenworth, Kansas 
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Quick, Sure 


Rel 


LAMENESS— 
50¢ BOOK FREE 


—84 pages, by a well-known 
veterinarian—saves days and 
dollars for horsemen and farm- 
ers in keeping horses fit and 
working. Tells treatment of all 


ief of 


ry 


KE 


ACUTE 


horse ailments, how to end 
lameness from growths or 
injuries with Dr. Kendall’s 
treatment, used for over 50 
years, At your druggist’s or 
by mail postpaid, $1.25 and 
65¢ sizes, with 50¢ Horse 
Book FREE. Write today. 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., 
& Main St., Enosburg 
Falls, Vt. 
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$1.00 today for a postpaid full month’s treat- 
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Grain For Baby 


Beeves 


W ELL-FINISHED young cattle 
good quality have usually found 
ready outlet on the fall market durir 
recent years. Usually they move at bet 
ter prices than cattle of heavier weight 
If this market condition is to continu 
it is well that the producer become ac 
quainted with the methods which ma 
be employed in the production of “bab 
beef.” 

The University of Missouri and th 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture in codperation with Sni-A-Ba: 
Farms have completed a series of thre: 
trials in which the object has been t 
determine the relative value of different 
methods of management of good qualit 
nursing fall steer calves. These calve 
were later finished out in dry lot and 
marketed when 12 to 14 months old. 

Around the first of December of eac! 
year 60-day-old calves were divided int: 
three lots. The calves in Lot 1 ran with 
their dams and received no grain dur 
ing the nursing period, which averaged 
six months. Those in Lot II ran with 
their dams and received grain and hay 
in a creep. Those in Lot III nursed twice 
daily but were fed similarly to th 
calves in Lot II. 

At weaning the three groups wer 
confined to a dry Jot and fed out alik 
for a period of five months. The grai! 
ration of the calves consisted of 2 parts 
shelled corn and 1 part whole oats dur 
ing the first four months of the nursing 
period. For two months prior to weaning 
time this was changed to one of § parts 
corn, 2 parts oats, and 1 part linseed 
oilmeal. 

During this time the calves in Lot | 
received only such roughage as could be 
obtained by winter grazing and feeding 
with their dams which were run with a 
large herd of cows and received no spe- 
cial attention. All lots received a grain 
ration of 8 parts corn and 1 part linseed 
oilmeal thruout the dry lot period. 


As WOULD be expected, the calves 
which had received the grain presented 
quite a contrast with the calves which 
had been allowed only roughages. At 
weaning they weighed over 100 pounds 
less than the grain-fed lots and were 
valued at $1.70 less per hundredweight. 
After deducting feed costs for Lots I] 
and III, Lot I would have returned 
$49.34, Lot II $56.50, and Lot III $56.92 
had the calves been sold at weaning. In 
other words, an expenditure of $14.62 
and $17.36 for grain not only paid for 
itself but returned $7.16 and $7.58 in 
addition for the respective lots. 

Because the calves which had received 
no grain entered the feedlot in thinner 
condition they made more rapid and 
more economical gains. However, even 
after a feeding period of five months 
they were not strictly slaughter cattle 
and since half-fat cattle sell to a disad- 
vantage, especially on the fall market, 
there was an even greater divergence in 
the selling price than at weaning. 

The significant figure is the return 
these calves made for the combined 
nursing and dry-lot perieds which repre 
sents the return for the keep of cow for 
one year. The lot that received no grai! 
while nursing returned $68.92, the lot 
that received grain returned $80.60, and 





the lot that nursed twice daily returned 
.32. All comparisons represent a 
ree-year average and demonstrate 
ite conclusively the value of grain at 
, early age for calves to be marketed 
from 12 to 14 months of age. Either 
method of grain feeding is nearly equally 
profitable and the system to follow is 
the one that adapts itself to the particu- 
lar farm.—E, M. J., Missouri. 
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Meat Tests 


Re CENT studies by the United States 
Department of Agriculture indicate that 

tenderness of meat may be an in- 
herited factor. In a number of slaughter 
ts it was found that there was a great 
il more difference between the meats 
two animals which had been fed and 

aged exactly alike than between 

nals of entirely experimental lots. 
device has been perfected whereby 
e tenderness of all meats can be tested 
it is quite likely that a big field in 
animal breeding is being opened up thru 
these discoveries. It is to be hoped that 
strains of animals can be developed 
hich will produce uniformly tender 
eat. 


= 


Cattle Grubs 


Minnesota authorities estimate 

t cattle gpubs cause a loss of between 
$50,000,000 and $100,000,000 a year to 
farmers. Until recently no satisfactory 
remedy has been devised. Experiments 
by the entomologists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture with 
poisonous powders have developed two 
which seem to be effective. One of these 
is the “cube” and another is known as 

“derris.”” Two to four applications of 
this powder on the backs of the infested 

mals at five-day intervals have proved 
fairly effective. 





Nearly 100,000 hogs die and nearly 
150,000 are crippled each year while 
being transported to market. The esti- 
mated loss amounts to about $5 on every 

load, a loss that could be largely 

inated by taking proper precautions 
en shipping, especially in hot weather. 





Cattle Grubs, or Heel Flies, With Sug- 
tions for Their Control, is the title of 
farmers’ bulletin 1596-F, which can be 
obtained from the Division of Publica- 
tions, United States Department of Ag- 
ulture, Washington, D. C. 





\Vlarketing Purebred Livestock, by = 
Beeler (Macmillan, 400 pages, "$3. 
s new book is just off the press. s 
ls with problems of livestock adver- 
ng, publicity methods, private sales, 
tion sales, and other problems in con- 
tion with the selling of purebred live- 
k of all kinds. The function of the 
| association and the future outlook 
well as many other phases of the 
blem are covered. It is well illus- 
ted and interestingly written. 
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Four-Generation Pedigree Blanks, 25 

nts a dozen. Order by number, S.D.- 
4, Successful Farming, Des Moines 
lowa. 
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yourre rirep, MR WAILR-IHIN! 


GET OFF THIS FARM! 





WHEN you fire Mr. Water-thin you 
save money. For that fellow never does 
anything but waste hard-earned cash. 

Who is this Mr. Water-thin? He’s the 
quart or more of thin, non-lubricating, 
fast-vaporizing oil that ordinary refin- 





ing leaves in every gallon of motor oil. 
It is so light-bodied, so useless in trac- 
tor, truck or passenger car that Quaker 
State-engineers have nick-named it 
“water-thin.” And they throw it out! 


You find this stuff in every gallon of 
ordinary motor oil because ordinary re- 
fining can’t remove it. But Quaker 
State gets it out with a special process 





which has been developed by Quaker 
State engineers—and installed in every 
one of Quaker State’s refineries, the 
most modern in the industry. 


And because “‘water-thin”’ goes out, 
Quaker State’s famous extra quart goes 
in! For Quaker State replaces “‘water- 
thin” with rich, full-bodied lubricant. 
Quaker State gives you four full quarts of 
lubricant to the gallon—instead of three 
quarts and one of waste. So you really get 
an extra quart of lubrication. You get an 
oil so good it has become the world’s 
largest selling Pennsylvania Oil. 
Quaker State is made entirely from 
100%. pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 





Oil. Quaker State is so free from impur- 
ities that it doesn’t require acid treat- 
ment in refining. That’s mighty impor- 
tant to you! For acids tend to destroy 
some of an oil’s oiliness. 

You'll get satisfaction and you'll save 
money if you standardize on Quaker 
State. For that extra quart of lubrica- 
tion in every gallon of Quaker State 
means sweeter, smoother performance— 
and more service, better service, from 
tractor, truck and passenger car! 


THERE'S AN EXTRA QUART OF LUBRICATION IN EVERY GALLON 























QUAKER. STATE 


"TRADE-MARKS REG.U.S PAT OFF 


WO} TC) SRO}IE 







LOOK FOR 
}] THIS SIGN 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
























Lee 


and Lee 
Only. 


William Ross Bod- 
enhamer, Warrens- 
burg, Mo., National 
4H Club Health, 
Champion 
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Denim.... 


the Denim with 
the Multiple Twist 


Lee 
OVERALLS 








THE WORLD’S STANDARD 
. with the World’s Largest Sale 














“a=, 
o THE H. D. LEE 
fT? Merc. Company, 
i ! Kansas City, Salina, 
& \ South Bend, 
\ y) Trenton, 
San Francisco, 
| Minneapolis 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook 


[ Continued from page 11 | 


thinking farm folks are a conscious 
part of the community. The interde- 
pendence between town and country 
and the mutual benefit of closer asso- 
ciation have brought these two onto a 
common ground of friendship. 

We who dwell on the land are losing 
our suspicion of the man who must 
suffer an indoor life. He is no longer just 
a dude. The man at the desk is losing 
his contempt for he who labors in the 
field. He is not merely a clod. We are 
both of the same blood and desire. We 
have simply been letting a misunder- 
standing and an ignorance of one an- 
other rob us of some fine friendships. 


THe last large piece of prairie sod 
which I know of in our vicinity was 
broken up this spring. Altho it had 
never been fenced or plowed, you could 
hardly call this virgin prairie. A con- 
tinuous cropping of wild hay for the 
last 40 years with no return has been 
the program. The hay crops were small 
in tonnage. Nevertheless, it removed a 
definite amount of nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphorous from the soil. There were 
no deep-rooted plants like sweet clover 
to loosen and make available the deeper 
layers of soil. The prairie grasses were 
largely replaced by timothy and blue- 
grass. 

I expect this piece of land to be in 
wonderful physical condition. The vast 
amount of humus it carries in decaying 
roots guarantees that, but I doubt if the 
available phosphorous for plant food 
will be any greater, if as great, as the 
average soil of the same type, had it 
been fairly well farmed for many years. 


AppLE blossom time is one of the 


beauty spots of the calendar. The deli- 


cacy of coloring and the fragrance of 
perfume, 
blooms, wins applause from artist and 
layman. The ordinary person is not go- 
ing to be fortunate enough to meet this 
glorious occasion more than about 70 
times in his life. With such a limit, we 
cannot afford to miss the enjoyment of a 
single period of apple blooms. 


For several years now we have made 

1 practice of planting. our corn with the 
planter at 3 feet 2 inches, using a 3-foot 
wire. This, with three stalks to the hill, 
makes a rather thick stand. But here in 
northern Iowa our corn is small com- 
pared to that grown farther south, so 
that it should stand thicker planting. I 
believe that this method gives each stalk 
a much better opportunity than when 
the stalks per hill are increased in a 
wider planting. 

Last season, when it was so dry, we 
probably gained nothing by this closer 
planting, but in years of ordinary rain- 
fall, I feel we make a considerable gain 
in yield. When using a cornpicker there 
is really an advantage in the smaller 
ears of corn which comes from thicker 
planting if you can get enough of them 
to make the yield satisfactory. It is the 
large ears that are most likely to be lost 
before they reach the snapping rolls. 


Ti IE sound of children’s voices at play 
on a May evening takes me back again 


combined with the mass of 
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Special Bulletins! 


Get these 2 illustrated worm bulletins . . . 
helpful, dependable information from 
the world’s largest medical laboratories. 
Send in your name and address today! 

















Good hog raisers 

tell us — 
**We always worm all of our pigs when 
weaning. We know Nema is a depend- 
able, high grade wormer and figure by 
getting rid of the worms it saves feed 
and growing time. Also, worming helps 
keep disease from ‘taking hold’.” 






































WORM CAPSULES 
— 





to kill Large Roundworms, 
Hookworms, Stomach’ Worms, 
in Hogs, Sheep, Dogs and Foxes 
Easy to give, assuring the correct dosage, 
Nema Capsules may be given without caus- 


ing illeffects. They are low in cost. Depend- 
able—A Parke-Davis Product. 


C-A CAPSULES 
For Chickens and Turkeys 
C-ACapsules remove bothlargeroundworms 
and tapeworms in one treatment without 
long, costly setback. One of the bulletins 
tells more about C-A Capsules, 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Write for free bulletins, No.650 on Nema 
and No. 661 on C-A Capsules 


Desk N-3-R , Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 
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The lasting beau- 
ty and protection 
of Edwards Metal 
Roofs has been proved on 
thousands of country homes and farm 
buildings for more than 25 years. 
Fire can’t burn them. Lightning can’t harm 
them. Metal Shingles, Tiles or Sheet Roof- 
ings, with improved interlocking joints for 
easy, accurate installation. 
Send us your roof measurements. 
We sell direct to you from 
factory. Get our prices, FREE 
SAMPLES and Roofing Book 
No. 156, 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
506-556 Butler Street Cineinnati, = 





We Pay 
the Freight 
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to a happy boyhood with the neighbor- 
hood youngsters. My heart always goes 
out to the child who is denied his right- 
eous share of play. Playing is so essen- 
tially a part of the living of a balanced 
life that nothing in after years can re- 
nlace it. And then the joy that is missed! 
Che wealth of youthful happiness cannot 
be grasped in later years. It has to be 
seized as the days of childhood slip by. I 
crave for my own little lad a’playtime as 
full of enthusiasm as I hope his workday 
will be later. 


How About Your 


Insurance? 
| Continued from page 17 | 


himself against a $300 loss and exposing 
himself to a $20,000 loss. For a man in 
his circumstances, the loss of a car 
would be a mere incident, but the loss 
of $20,000 would be a calamity. 

Even if one is actually a very careful 
driver, there is always the question of 
what the other fellow will do. Then, 





after one is in an accident, it may not | 


be so easy to establish to the satisfac- 
tion of the court that the other fellow 
was the guilty party. 

During the past several years, co- 
operative insurance companies have 
entered the auto liability field and are 
meeting a real need. The farmer should 
have a lower rate than the average as he 
is a responsible property owner and does 
relatively little driving in congested cen- 
ters. The mutuals enable him to secure 
the low rate to which he is entitled. 

My guess is that the time is not far 
distant when one will be compelled to 
carry liability insurance in order to 
secure registration plates for his car. 
The reckless individual without financial 
responsibility has no moral right to ex- 
pose persons to danger when he pro- 
vides no means of partially alleviating 
the pain and suffering that he may cause. 

How would your family be fixed in 
case of your death? Would your wife 
find it possible to bring up your children 
and give them the education that you 
desire for them? Possibly one cannot car- 
ry sufficient insurance to guarantee that 
his wife could bring up the family in the 
way in which he had planned but in any 
case sufficient insurance should be car- 
ried so that the family would have no 
difficulty in holding the estate together 
in the case of one’s death. If the family 
would be likely to continue to operate 
the farm, the insurance money should 
be sufficient to reduce the indebtedness 
to the point where it would be easy for 
them to pay the interest and get a living. 
If the death of the proprietor would 
mean that the farm would be sold, the 
insurance should be sufficient to make it 
possible for the heirs to hold the farm 
until an advantageous sale could be 
made. 

Why not spend an evening going over 
your whole insurance needs in the 
tamily council? Then, if more insurance 
s needed on the buildings, the auto, or 

urself, attend to it the day before 
morrow. 


t 


Note: Two articles written by W. L. 
Cavert on life insurance appeared re- 
cently in Successful Farming.—Editors 





Measuring Hay in Stacks, leaflet No. 
2, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 








TIMKEN 


HAS A BEARING ON FARM RELIEF 


One of the most important items in farm relief is cost reduction 
. «. Old man overhead bears the same relation to modern farm- 
ing as to modern manufacturing. Both rely on machines to speed 
up production—save time and cut costs. The more you can 
chop down overhead —the cost of farming—the more you have 
left for your own pocket... To get every ounce of working 
energy out of your automobiles, trucks and power equipment, see 
that they come Timken Bearing Equipped . . . Timken equipped 
farm machinery insures you against the destructive force of 
friction, for Timken tapered construction, Timken positively 
aligned rolls and Timken-made steel are an exclusive combina- 
tion which puts more usefulness into every wheel and shaft that 
turns on your farm. Ordinary or extraordinary shocks or 
jars from radial or thrust loads, or both in any combination, 
do not damage or impair Timken equipped machinery . . . One 
direct road to farm relief is Timken Bearings— which assure 


years of added youthfulness for every machine you operate. The 











Copyright 1931 by The Timken Roller Bearing Company 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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LONGER 


RANGE 


MORE 


POWER 


with this 


NEW .22 


cartridge 






Flatter, Straighter ; 
Big-League Shooting 


WestTERN Super-X long range .22's 
increase the usefulness of the 
.22 rifle around the farm. They 
far outshoot old-type cartridges. 


50% more Power, 26% higher 
Speed and improved Acctracy 
make Super-X .22's the hardest- 
hitting, most deadly small-bore 
cartridges for game and pest 
shooting. 


Double Action Powder 


Western's exclusive new Double Action 
powder, an entirely new principle, makes 
possible the extra power, speed and range 
of Super-X .22’s and permits their use 
with safety in any standard rifle... You'll 
recognize them«by their louder, sharper 
CRACK, by their pleasing “kick,” by 
the high-powered Z-zzzz-i-n-g of the bul- 
let as it tears through the air, and by their 
gleaming, Nickel-Pla ted shells and golden, 
greaseless Lubaloy bullets. Made in .22 
Short, .22 Long, .22 Long Rifle and .22 
W. R. F. sizes—with solid or hollow- 
point bullets. Write for free literature 
describing Super-X .22’s and the new 
Double Action powder principle. 


WeEsTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
511 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Iil. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N.J.; San Francisco, Cal, 


~~ 
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What Is New in Farming 
| Continued from page 4 | 


percent of this acreage was harvested 
with the binder and thresher method, 
62 percent was.combined, and 10 per- 
cent cut for hay. 

* 

A new grass, Colomgrostis epigeios, is 
giving good results in Kansas experi- 
mental pastures. It is imported from 
Manchuria and is similar to redtop. 

* 

Recently the idea has been advanced 
that the addition of small amounts of 
glucose or hydrochloric acid would aid 
in the assimilation of minerals for chicks 
and prevent leg weakness. Tests at the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station have 
shown this idea to be erroneous. It was 
found that the addition of sunlight aided 
materially, however. 

* 

Warts can be transmitted from one 
animal to another. Dr. G. T. Creech of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry has been 
studying this question for some time 
and has proved that when the secretion 
from warts is injected into the skins of 
calves that warts appear on the infected 
animal. This is especially important in 
determining the value of cattle hides 
since each wart means a hole in the 
leather. It is also important to dairy- 
men who are troubled with warts on the 
teats of cows. Cows so affected should 
be milked last. 

* 

Anemia in suckling pigs is primarily 
a nutritional disorder. It is due to an 
insufficient quantity of iron in the milk. 
An effective method of overcoming this 
trouble has been developed in - Illinois. 
This consists of brushing the udder of 
the sow two or three times daily with a 
dilute solution of iron and copper salts 
thickened with corn sirup. In this way 
the pigs get enough iron and copper to 
overcome the disorder. 


New Bulletins 


Marketing the Commercial Crop of 
Early Potatoes, circular 149, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 10 cents. 


Diseases and Parasites of Poultry, 
farmers’ bulletin No. 1652, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price 10 cents. 


Fire Safeguards for the Farm, farmers’ 
bulletin No. 1643, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Price 5 cents. 


Survey of the Fertilizer Industry, cir- 
cular No. 129, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Price 5 cents. 


Red-Squill Powder in Rat Control, 
leaflet No. 65, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Print- 


ing Office, Washington, D. C. Price 5 
cents. 
Farm Water Power, farmers’ bulletin 


No. 1658, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


The Ice Well for the Dairy Farm, cir- 
cular No. 155, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 














insists on doing 


EXTRA WORK 


Three-in-One Oil does three things each 


time you use it. It cleans old oil from 
bearings and moving parts. It provides 
lasting lubrication. It prevents rust. 
For tools, light implements, household de- 
vices. Sold by all good stores in both handy 
cans and bottles. Write for free sample. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 256 
170 Varick Street, New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. Montreal, Que. 


3-in-One Oil 


CLEANS - OILS - PREVENTS RUST 














Torture— 


If you are nervous, irritable, self - conscious, 
unhappy and mentally depressed—or cannot 
sleep, have nervous indigestion and similar 
symptoms of deranged nerves—read a reprint 
of some important lectures I have given on the 
subject. I can help YOU and I have helped 
over 150,000 others during the last 30 years. 
My 64-page book on Nerve Culture is also 
offered FREE—no obligations. Send 10 cts. 
to cover postage and mailing. 

Address PAUL VON BOECKMANN 

(Nerve Culturtst and Psychologtsh 
1460 Cellini Bldg., 48 West 48th St., New York 

















UTICURA 


Soap for daily use. 
Ointment to heal skin irritations. 
Taleunmn ideal after bathing. 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura, 
Dept. 7B, Malden, Mass. 


STOPS iain FALLING 


LUCKY TIGER, a proven ig OC 
corrects dandruff and scalpirritations. 

CF; World’s largest seller—Money- 
- Back Guarantee. Safe for adults 
and children. At all Barbers, 
Druggists and Beauty Parlors. 


LUCKY TICER 






















































































Veterinary e © 


Injury To Cow.—I have a young Holstein 

w that is milking and in good shape. She 
was bred four or five months ago. About one 

nth ago her navel had swollen to the size 
of a washpan and was soft. I bathed it with 
liniment and reduced it to about the size of a 
soup bowl, and it is now hard. The cow has a 
fair appetite but is losing in flesh and milk.— 
S. E. B., Missouri. 

A horn thrust or other injury has probably 
caused rupture or an abscess. If it is arupture, 
t should be possible to work the bowel back 
into the abdomen by manipulating with the 
ngers. If that cannot be done, pus may have 
to be liberated by lancing when a soft spot 
ms. Meanwhile apply tincture of iodine 
two or three times a week. A veterinarian 

ght operate, after calving, if there is a 
rupture, and meanwhile help by supporting 
the part with a truss. 

Bone Spavin or Carpitis.—I have a horse 
that is having trouble with his left knee. He 
as a big lump growing right over the knee. 
t makes him walk lame and when he lies 
lown he cannot get up. Please tell me what 
can do for it.—A. H., Michigan. 

As the horse cannot rise when he lies down, 

he should be supported with veterinary slings 

a box-stall. Or you may be able to impro- 
vise slings that will serve. Your veterinarian 
will show you how, and also decide what 

* treatment to give the affected joint. If you 
an that the lump is on a fore knee, carpitis 
present. If it is on a hind knee (hock joint), 
one spavin is there. Point and line firing 
lowed by blistering and a prolonged rest 

be appropriate treatment. 

SUPERNUMERARY TEAT.—I would like to 

w what to do if a cow gets a lump in the 

t. It looks like the teat had another closing 

yout 214 inches up, and the milker cannot get 

milk, nor can a calf either.—E. S., Mis- 
iTl. 

The lump described is probably a super- 
numerary or extra teat, as it has a duct from 
which milk issues. The only remedy will be 

have the teat and its duct removed by a 

terinarian. Meanwhile saturate the opening 

vith tincture of iodine two or three times a 


KR. 


Mitk Fever.—I am writing with regard to 
year-old cow that was 2 years old when 
had her last calf. She had milk fever. 

Now she is due to calve again this month. Do 

1 think she is likely to have milk fever 

in, and if so, could you advise anything 
| can do to prevent the trouble?—Mres, J. B. 
W., Missouri. 

\ cow that has had milk fever is subject to 

recurrence of the disease when she calves 

iin. She will be much less likely to have an 
attack if allowed to nurse her calf for a week 

m birth, or if not milked clean for three or 

four days after calving. Also lessen rich feed. 
Keep the bowels active and enforce daily ex- 
rcise for six weeks before calving, while the 
cow 1s dry. 

Pott Evit.—I would appreciate your ad- 

e on poll evil. Is there anything I can do to 

e it? There is just a very slight discharge. 
loes not seem to be sore or swollen. The 
ning is not on top of the poll but back 3 

4 inches on right side of mane. The hole 

ms to run back along the mane. I have 
1 blue vitriol.—L. H. L., Missouri. 

Home treatment will not avail. There is 
d or diseased cartilage in the abscess and 

will have to be removed by a veterinary 
rgeon, who will also provide free drainage 
r pus. Cutting cannot safely be done by a 
man, as there are important blood vessels 
the region of the poll. Call a good’ veteri- 
rian as soon as possible. 
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Your bank-roll doesn’t take 
a beating, when you buy 


HANES UNDERWEAR 


Some underwear gets under yourskin _ right no matter how you're built! 
whenever you think of the price. Hanes is lower-priced than ever. 
But not Hanes Summer Underwear! But it’s the same dependable 
It’s only s0c to $1.50. Yet it stands Hanes! Suits that cost so little 
the tug-o’-wear, and holdsitsshape, today are the same Hanes quality 
too. Hanes never looks asthough it that had to be higher several years 
was just thrown on you. The sizeis. ago. That’s not the case with all 
underwear. Some are cut in quality 
as well as price. So watch your 
step, and get Hanes. 

Look at a Samsonsak Union 
Suit. Grab it above and below the 
belt. Yank, jerk... try to rip it. 
That belt's there to stay! Now get 
into the suit. Button up, and see 





how it feels. Lift your legs 
bend your waist . . . raise and 
stretch your arms. Nothing cuts. 
Nothing pulls. And there's no ex- 
cess at the seat! 

Any good store should have 
Hangs.in a style and size for you 
and your boy. If you can’t get 
what you want, please write us. 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Elastic-Knit Light- 

weights. Long or short 

sleeves—or Athletic 
style. $1 to $1.25. 





HANES Shirts and 

Shorts. Many styles, 

colors, and fabrics. 
50¢ to $1. 


HANES UNDER WEAR 


— 


HANES SAMSONBAK in madras or broad- 
cloth. Other types of suits. 75c to $1.50. 








FOR MEN AND BOYS FOR EVERY SEASON 






See Advertising Index, page 85 











By C. A. Scheinert 


aoe is money to be made from 


a small flock of good hens. This is 
proved by the experience of Mrs. 
Richard Shaw of Clay County, Kan- 
sas. 

“My flock is a relatively small 
one of 275 hens. I have developed 
them to the point that nearly all of 
them are in the 200-egg class. Some 
of the hens are registered, winners 
of national egg-laying contests. And 
they are of my own breeding,” re- 
marked Mrs. Shaw. 

“T have been breeding single 
comb White Leghorns since the 
summer of 1915. It has always been 
my chief desire to attain a mark of 
high flock efficiency, both in the size 
and the shape of the eggs as well as 
in the size and form of my birds.” 

Mrs. Shaw holds that a single 
high-laying hen does not make 
money for its owner. If you want to 
have a flock that shows you a profit 
you need one which is composed of 
all proved birds. And it was to that 
end she put her efforts. 

“To do this,” she continues, “I 
have found it necessary to keep 
records and to do some trapnesting. 
We trapnest at least 60 birds, culling 
out any which lay eggs of poor shape 
or with soft shells. Also we cull 


those which do not come up to the 
standard of perfection which I have 
set for 


the flock. 


“We keep the flock healthy and happy*’ 


SUCCESSFUL 


FARMING, May, 7937 


Poultry Still Pays 
If you keep high-producing 


hens and manage them as 
well as Mrs. Shaw does 








“In this way I keep 
the flock clear of 
boarders, and find my 
best laying hens and 
orm These latter 

irds we send to some 
national egg-laying contest. These 
official egg record hens we get regis- 
tered and raise a supply of pedigreed 
cockerels for our own use as well as 
some for sale.” 


Mrs. SHAW, in her development 
of high record layi ing hens thru trap- 
nesting and good stock, has found 
that one of her pullets, in its desire 
to maintain the flock’s good record, 
has been overly ambitious at times. 
For she lays twin eggs! Of course 
this pullet is registered now. 

“It was while we were trapnesting 
that we found Miss A 15. Every 
year we trapnest some pullets that 
come up to our standard in shape 
and’ weight. We never use a pullet 
weighing under four pounds. They 
must tip the scales at that or better. 
Then we trap them, and if they lay 
a small egg or one which has a poor 
shell or shape we cull her out and 
get another to take her place. In this 
way we get our breeders for the next 
year. 

“Miss A 15 was one of these pul- 
lets. One evening she got on the nest 
rather late. She was on at the last 

















County Agent Ray Graves and Richard 
Shaw holding Mrs. Shaw’s prize pullet 


trapnesting and I was about 30 min- 
utes late at that. I felt for the egg, 
as it was almost dark, but there was 
none in the nest. Then I examined 
her and found that she had not laid, 
so put her back on, going out again 
to her about an hour and a half - 
later. 

“To my great surprise she had laid 
two eggs. One was perfect. The 
shell of the other was a little soft. 
They weighed at the rate of 26 
ounces to the dozen. 

“Miss A 15 was hatched April 9, 
1929, and laid her first pair of twin 
eggs that we are sure of February 
21, 1930 


SHE has laid these twin eggs 
three different times to date, and 
once before we trapnested her we 
got one more egg than we had hens 
in the pen. But I thought there sure- 
ly was a mistake. Her eggs all aver- 
age 26 ounces to the dozen, whether 
she lays one egg at a time or tw 
She will lay a larger egg next year 
of course.” [ Continued on page 72 






















































Glorious 


Yetr 


is Calling You! 


Come with the Successful Farming 
Party and enjoy a carefree vaca- 






























































- tion with all expenses included 
Bs in the one low-cost ticket. Mail 
is P 

d the coupon for full details. 

- Yo owe yourself a real vacation. 
ue Take it this summer with Successful 


Farming’s Family party. It will be a trip 
never-to-be-forgotten. 


We will gather in Des Moines, Chicago 
and other convenient points and move 
on to St. Paul, where we will all get 
together. Then we will board a fine, 
modern Special Train and whirl away to 
the most thrilling spot in the great West 
—Yellowstone, the incomparable. There 
rs nature combines her most awe-inspiring 
id scenery with the strangest sights in the 
ye whole world. 


Arrange your own group, if you wish— 
r- or come alone. Either way you will 
or quickly become acquainted with con- 
genial people and enjoy the trip of 
a lifetime. 


As all plans and arrangements are 
cared for by Successful Farming editors, 
you will enjoy complete freedom from 
all cares and worries. Even experienced 
travelers will find this escorted, “All- 
expense’ tour a new and delightful 
travel adventure. 


The Canyon and Great Fall of the Yellowstone. 





As a reader of Successful Farming, you ALSON SECOR, Successful Farming, 
a es 4 Des Moines, lowa 
are invited to join our family party. Full ; 
Without obligation, on my part, | should like to receive from you 


details, including the “All nse’ rate 
eras, inclucing a Pe ag a detailed information and illustrated literature on the Successful 
from your own town, will be sent in Farming Yellowstone Trip. 


: response to the coupon. Mail it today! 


Ww Address 





N O RTHERN PA . 1FI _ | If 1 go, there will be nani — —— | 
RAILWAY 


BURLINGTON ROUTE—ROCK ISLAND LINES—CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN LINE 


See Advertising Index, page 85 














Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 


ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 


chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbour 
germs and ordinary drinking water often 
becomes contaminated and may spread 
disease through your entire flock and 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t wait 
until you lose half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Remem- 
ber that in every hatch there is the danger 
of some infected chicks—danger of 
diarrhea in some form and other loose 
bowel and intestinal troubles. Don’t let a 
few chicks infect your entire flock. Give 
W alko Tablets in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. 
These letters prove it: 


Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 


“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to lose 
a great many of the little downy fellows 
from bowel troubles, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Dept. 220, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko Tablets for use in the drinking 
water of baby chicks. I used two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after 
using the Tablets and my chickens are 
larger and healthier than ever before. I 
have found this Company thoroughly 
reliable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.’— Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 


writes: “My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens. I tried different remedies and 


was about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box 
of their Walko Tablets to be used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you can 
see for yourself what a wonder-working 
re medy it is when used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. So you can prove 
—as thousands have proven—that it will 
reduce your and double, treble, 
even quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
1 package of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 


I ysses 


water and watch results. You'll find you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. It’s a positive fact. You 


run no risk. We guarantee to refund your 


money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used 
The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
ind strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 


stands back of our guarantee. 
Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
druggists and poultry supply dealers. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 220 


Waterloo, Iowa 


SUCCESSFUL May, 
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Poultry Still Pays 
[ Continued from page 70 | 


Mrs. Shaw uses the word “we” quite 
frequently now, for her son is now. her 
partner, adding all the information he 
can get from the agricultural college and 
the county agent to that which he gets 
in school. He takes a keen interest in 
the work which his mother started. It is 
he who selects the birds for trapnesting. 

“We have found that it does not pay 
to use the little hens,” says Mrs. Shaw. 
“Miss A 15 weighed over four pounds 
when we started trapnesting her, and 
she has stood the heavy laying without 
showing strain. Some of the smaller 
birds are good layers but they do not 
have the strength and stamina of the 
larger birds, and will break down sooner. 

““My son knows our birds well, and 
he selected all the pullets we put under 
the trap last year. There was only one 
in the bunch that did not come up to 
our high standard in her performance. 
Breeding has more to do with success 
than any other one thing. Here, as in 
everything else, quality pays. Nearly 
anyone can secure the proper housing 
for the birds and learn to feed them 
properly. They can secure advice from 
the agricultural colleges as to care, feed- 
ing, the making of homemade mashes, 
and so forth. But if the quality is not in 
the birds to start with the best results 
are impossible.” 

And it must be the quality of the 
hens, built up by patient selection and 
weeding out, that makes Mrs. Shaw’s 
flock stand so high. For the equipment 
is just the same as that of many other 
farmers. Feeders are all homemade; one 
run is even a straw shed. 

“We keep things clean,” continued 
Mrs. Shaw. “We let the hens do about 
as they please as long as they please to 
lay big white eggs and lots of them. We 
keep the flock healthy and happy, and 
never frighten the birds. Many times 
while gathering the eggs out of the traps 
the hens will ride on our shoulders. 

“Mating is watched carefully, only 
cockerels with a pedigree being used. We 
are very careful not to inbreed. Our 
pedigreed cockerels we raise ourselves, 
keeping some, selling some. We also have 
eggs for hatching from our national egg- 
laying contest hens, shipping quality 
eggs, chicks, and breeding stock.” 

Weare learning muchof how toincrease 
the milk production of a herd of cows by 
breeding, record keeping, and weeding 
out of the boarders. Mrs. Shaw applies 
the same principles’ to poultry keeping, 
and finds it pays well. 


Clean Range for 
Chicks 


SANITARY range practice is neces- 
sary to avoid losses due to internal para- 
sites in the young poultry flock. In keep- 
ing the growing range sanitary for young 
stock we have a choice principally of 
three systems. 

The first of these is to use permanent 
brooder houses plus concrete lots that 
can be thoroly disinfected by concen- 
trated chemical solutions. Another is the 
use of permanent brooder houses with 
indoor battery brooders or single deck 
brooders, plus a wire cloth sunporch 
or range. Lastly, but the most practical 
under many conditions, is the portable 
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JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 


Just paint the roosts with 
**Black Leaf 40.’’ The heat 
from the birds’ bodies re- 
leases the fumes which kill lice 


NO HANDLING OF BIRDS 


Recommended by Colleges and Ex- 
periment stations everywhere. Ask 
your dealer. If he does not have it, 


send $1.00 for 100 bird size. 


TO KILL MITES: Spray 
neste and inside of house 
with “‘Black Leaf 40” 
acco: to directions, 















OBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL CORP., 
incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Prices on Pores . S 
and Poultry Fence ™ 
My New Copper Steel Farm and Poultry Fence 
reatest improvement in fencing in 50 years! ‘ 
) panos TWICE as long as ordinary fencing. Saves you 
. Direct from Factory. I rey Freight, Easy Payments. 
ite for new free catalog today.—Jim Brown, {6) 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 2206, CLEVELAND, OnI0 





















Makes lumber,shingles,cross ties,fence 
posts, laths, fruit and vegetable crates 
and boxes dimensic on blanks for furniture, etc., 
Splits blocks into firewood. Needed by famers, 
im owners, 
ec sntractore. Pays for iteelf 
<n i or on one job 
IS Guaventedd. &« 4 direct 
from factory 
‘“ A ot Special Offer and Free Book 
‘How To Make Lumber.’ 
ELSAW MACHINERY Co, 
803 Migrs. Ex. Bid., Kansas City, Mo. 

















Marvel 


TER ATROOTS-NOT ON 
ONE MARVELTO HILL WITH ANY OLD CAN 
30 for25F inUS patappd. DO NOT T, 15 
New marvelCos4sal0s ‘Minneapolis 


STRAWBERRIES 


THIS SUMMER IN A WORKLESS, WEEDLESS, MOISTURE 
PROOF STRAWBERRY GARDEN — IF YOU PLANT OUR 
pverbear ng sto whens plants $ Post 
Gat et je mulch pape 
j rt tru eh paper 9 paid 
300 STRAWBERRY PLANTS. BEST HOME waeves stort 
CHOICE OF Senator Ap, 


| BARGAINS—50 Msg Baw: yn, 25 C codes Grape 















100 Washington Asparagus, 45 ft. 18’ heavy weight 
mulch paper, 50 Cumberland Black Rasp. 12 
Rhubarb, 4 Althea, 2 Lilac, 6 Perennials. Posrra: 


BANGOR NURSERY, J. £. HAMPTON & SON, Props., Box A, BANGOR, MICH 


PATENTS-- TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
mefor patents. Send sketch 
or model forinstructions 
‘How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“Record of Invention” form. No charge for information 
on how to proceed CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN 
Registered Patent Attorney, 64-L, Security Savings 
and Comm 'l. Bank Building, Washington, D. C 





or write for Free book, 





KINKADE, GARDEN TRACTOR 


Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, guct Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1179 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis,Minn 


Catalog 
Free 




















brooder house which permits moving to 
lean range each year. 

The choice of a system will depend on 
ndividual circumstances. In the East or 
West Coast regions where land is expen- 
ive, perhaps one or the other of the 
first two artificial or “hothouse” types 
of management may be necessary. On 
middlewestern farms where land is plen- 
tiful, it can be utilized for poultry ranged 
n conjunction with the growth of other 
crops to the advantage of both. 

For the middlewestern farmer there is 
not much question that the portable 
colony house system is the most practi- 
cal for growing young stock. With this 

stem the moving of the brooder house 

avoid parasites is such a simple prac- 
tice that its effectiveness is apt to be 
verlooked. Instead of depending on 
ethods of killing the parasites after 
they become established in the birds 
which is really difficult to accomplish 
without injuring the birds), the brooder 
house is simply moved each year to clean 
ground, and the parasites permitted to 
starve for lack of a host. 

It is desirable that the term “clean” 
be clearly defined. In this case it simply 

eans ground which has had no poultry 
on it for at least two years. If we wish 
to establish how often the poultry house 
should be moved, it is necessary to de- 
termine approxumately the time re- 
quired for the parasites to die out. 

It is well known that many parasites 
live over for at least a year. Therefore, 

be on the safe side the growing range 

moved each year to ground that has 
had no fowls on it for at least two years. 
lo be most effective, the birds should be OR fey ees 
fenced from the old range. If this cannot 
e done, it is still desirable that the | v 
rooder house be moved as far as pos- Available with either 4-cycle Briggs & 
ble from the old range so that the Stratton gasoline engine or 4 H. P. 
P . * 4 General Electric Motor 

ount of contact with infested ground 

ill be reduced. 
how it is applied. Applications of ordi- Wiz Y 

ary limestone dust which has no caus- 
tic properties is not effective, since it 

erely “sweetens” the soil. To apply 

ificient chlorinated lime to kill all WS, 

irasites in the ground is out of the e t 


iestion, since the amount required 

ould be enormous. 

Eggs of at least one parasite have been 
known to survive for months in a 10 Put an end, for all time, to this laborious, tedious task. A Haag 
ercent solution of sulphuric acid. 
lherefore, disinfection methods which ; , 
will penetrate the soil to sufficient depth thoroughly—and give you leisure hours you never had. 

sterilize it are impractical. Burning The Haag 75 is built to last a lifetime. Its square pressed 
ver the surface also leaves the para- 

tes alive underneath. 

In view of these facts, moving the agitator protects against any possible damage to fabrics, and 
brooder house seems to be the most 1 
ractical method for the farmer. If mov- : 

the brooder house is not possible, hand-rubbing. The oversize metal wringer, with its big balloon- 
en the use of wire-covered floors and 
wire sunporch that will keep the chicks 
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SOME individuals feel that liming and 
ultivating the soil is an effective sani- 

tary practice. This will depend upon the 
nd of lime used, how much is used, and 





washer will do your washing more quickly, and even more 


aluminum tub is easy to keep clean. The patented safety 
even badly soiled work clothes are cleaned without boiling or 


type soft rubber rolls, exerts even, gentle pressure, and is 





tt the ground is advisable until the easy on buttons. 
rds no longer require heat and can be Only by seeing this Haag washer can you realize what it will 
oved to a clean range.—E. W. H., (> - ' 
wa mean to you. If you cannot locate a Haag dealer, write to 
HAAG BROTHERS CO 
4 . 


Hatchability of eggs is influenced by : ‘ oat: ¥ 
e hereditary factors, by the nutrition 317 W. WASHINGTON STREET - PEORIA, ILL. 
breeding stock, and particularly by 
character of the proteins fed to the 
arent stock. 















See Advertising Index, page & 
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Baby Chicks and Pouttry 
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REEF BRANDIS THE ONLY SHELL) 
COMPLETELY DIGESTED IN EIGHT 
HOURS.. AND IT GOES RIGHT TO 
WORK BUILDING 
EGG-SHELL, SO | 
CAN LAY MORE EGGS| 
















Reef Brand 
“*Eggshellers” 
Stations WLS, 
KMOX, KFH, 
WIBW 

Tune In! 










REGISTEREO t™ U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 
GULF CRUSHING CO., NEWORLEANS, U.S.A. 










CHIX QUALITY UNSURPASSED 
mee Lecns 


T.B.* Blood- Tested 


pd Minois State E¢g Laying Contest Winners 
We guarantee our chicks to live past the danger point 
7 days—or we replace them at half price. Free range 
bi flocks. Tested for T. B. and White ‘Diarrhea. Wormed 
with Lee’s Gizzard Capsules. Nationally known egg bred 
strains—Roselawn, Tancred, Thompson, Owens, Martin, 
Fishel and others Free Toe Punch Servicee—an exclusive 
Ajax feature: of your order toe-punched from an un- 
related flock for next year’s cockerels WE SHIP ¢, 0. D. 
CATALOG FREE, Ajax Hatcheries, Box 80, Quincy, Illinois 


ORLD'S FINEST 
ine CHICKS 


Priced low as ordinary chicks. All blood- 
tested from famous Tancred, Wyckoff, 
Fishel, Thompson, Holterman Bloodlines. 
Nothing better to start or rebuild a flock. 
nothing cheaper for broilera, as these famou® 
breeds grow larger, mature quicker, and lay better 
Write for our Big Free Poultry Book, full of 


valuable information every poultry raiser needs. 


Thornwood Poultry Yards, -- Dept. 100, -- Crandall, Indiana 


HICKS £2" owing 
FSDIGREED Stock, Bre 
from our National Egg Contest Winners. The 


grow faster make better layers, pay larger proaen. 
+ ARANTEE PROTECTS YOU AGAINST LOSS ist 2 WEEKS, 
irs.J.¥ Sanders, Wesco, Mo., raised 95% © # 2080 chicks 
— was ge tting eggs in 5 months. Mrs. 
Aurora, Nebr., raised 586 out nthe, Mrs.C-Seherts, 6; 
UP 


25% 











worth of eggs from 250 hens. SPECIAL PRICES, 
EASY TERMS. Catalog FREE. 12 varieties. 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 631, CLINTON, MO. 


SEND NO MONEY 22" CHICKS 


It’s easy to order Silver Lake Chicks because you need 
send no money with your order. We ship C.O.D. and 
uarantee live delivery of sturdy, pure bred chicks 
rom healthy bred -to-lay flocks. Write for catalog 
and amazing low prices. Free Chicks with every order. 


Silver Lake Egg Farm, Box S, Silver Lake, Ind. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 
FUR RABBITS ies.rsrsccz 


© CONTRACT FOR 
ving ws to $6.50 each -- See 
and contrac 
Fur Farmin ing Watazing all for ioe i 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 54a Holmes Park, 

















DUCKS - DUCKLINGS -GOSLINGS- TURKEY POULTS 


Baby Chicks. New Low Prices. Write for illustra- 
ted Catalog telling how to Raise Ducks for Profit. 
Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio 


May, 
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MASTER-MATED CHIX 


Why pay more? Low priced ong ol hy = Accredited. 
Breed stock bloodtested. ive delivery. Pre- 


aid. Tices effective a for summer de- 
ivery. Order from this ad with full confidence. 
BREEDS 1 500 
8.C. Wh., Br. & Bf. Leghs., Anc. . .$7.75 $15.00 $36.00 
Wh., Bf. & Bar. Rocks, Reds..... 8.75 17.00 41.00 
Wyan., Orps., Giants, Minorcas.. 9.75 19.00 46.00 
Sharon, Mixed (No Leghs.)....... 7.95 15.50 37.50 
. 8 eer 6.50 12.50 29.00 
Second Choice Assorted......... 5.95 11.00 
IMPERIAL GRADE — Trapnest 
strains to 328 eggs. Leghs. oe 
Reds, Wyan., Orps........-++4+5 25.00 60.00 


Ramseyer Chickeries, Box 5 ES all lowa 









SATISFACTORY CHICK 


&) Prices Lower Than Ever. 
GET OUR SPECIAL REDUCED 
PRICES FOR MAY AND JUNE. 
CHICKS for 6c and up. 
CATALOG FREE, 


The New Washington Hatchery Company 
Box S, New Washington, Ohio 

















CHICES 7c and Up 
Big type. Barron Leg- 
horns. Big Egg Layers. 
Standard bred Wyan- 
dottes,S.C.Reds,{Rocks, PRICES 
Minoreas, ete. hha ~~ 
today for big poultry book. e 
ahip ©. 0. D. aE Pauly, book. ‘ 
20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, Box F, New Washington, Ohio 


LOOK 40. “ciicks 
NABOB'S FAMOUS LAYERS 


BRED BY SPECIALISTS 
NABOB POULTRY FARMS BOx-E 








CATALOG FREE! 








New low prices on our Utility grade. No cuess 
work or risk with Atheneon Chicks. 11 years 
roodiae- Pedigreed males. Write today for 
Free Illustrated Chick Journal and prices. 
ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, Box 51, ATHENS, OHIO 


SHINN CHICKS 


Will Make You Money. None better, few as 
good. Get our sensational cash prize offer and our 
New Low Prices. Write for Free Catalog. 

J.H. SHINN HATCHERIES, Box 402, Pella, lowa 


and males now 

half = Thou- 

Also baby chicks 
ond iy orTrapnested, {> foundation stock, 
egg bred 31 years.Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 
336 eggs.Catalog and special price bulletin free.I ship C.O.D. 


George B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 


A complete guide to successful Poul 
try and Squab Raising. Low prices. 
on CHICKS, Breeding Stock and 
PIGEONS.Write Today! FREE! 


FRANK FOY, Box 5, Clinton, towa 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS B'¢ yp 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE ¥2 


Shipped C.. - Superior Certified. 
credited. 300 egg strains. Write for 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box $-17, 


ee CHICKS C.0.D. f30 Seyi res: 
breeds; $1.00 down places order — pay 


postman the rest. Catalog free. Write— 
Kentucky Hatchery, 355 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 

















State ao 
Big Free Catalogue 
WINDSOR, MO, 








Free Chick Catalog in natural colors. Pure-bred 
stock. We are pioneers in the hatchery business. 
100 per cent live delive Write today for our new 
money-saving price list ‘atisfaction guaranteed. 
Golden Rule Hatchery Box 114, Bucyrus, 0. 








CHICKS PULLETS Lowest prices in years. R.O. P. 200- 
290-Pedigreed |Breeding. Leghorns 
and Rocks. Blood-tested, Health Certified by Licensed Veter- 
inary. Chicks shipped C.O.D. Pullets C.O.D. on p Romer al. 
CATALOG FREE. Fairview Hatchery and Pow! arms, 
Box S. R. 2, Ze and Michigan 


HELM’S STATE ACCREDITED CHICK 





5e up—16 


breeds. Send 

$1 ship C. O. D. POSTPAID 100% alive. 13 Firsts. 88 Awards in 
ag Conte sate 1930. World's heaviest laying strains. Offic ally culled 
for health and heavy laying 32 atalog EM. IBCA. 
Old establis hed. iMinois Tekonecy, Dept. # Metropolis. iWinois 













Roadside Produce 
Markets 


[ Continued from page 9 | 


seeds, fertilization, and culture. I in- 
stalled an irrigation plant to insure me 
against dry weather. 

“Our irrigation system and newly 


purchased land, as well as a bigger line 
of crops, have been advertised freely, 
even on our paper sacks. People, as a 
result, know they can rely on us for a 
dependable supply thruout the season. 
This has meant a lot to us in re-estab- 
lishing business relations when the 
season opens and sustaining interest 
as the year goes by. 

“The jump in our trade during the 
early months came thru strawberries 
and pushing early vegetables, especiall 
beets. July’s trade was helped by early 
tomatoes, while September’s increase 
saw celery foremost. In the meantime 
new crops of regular vegetables were 
brought in and properly announced, so 
the attention of our customers was . 
cused on the newness despite the fact 
the vegetables were common. 

Frank Payne’s roadside market at 
Shawnee County, Kansas, is his front 
yard. Starting with an acre of straw- 
berries, Payne, a former auditor, now 
has 65 acres of ’ small fruit, apples, cher- 
ries, and plums, and various flowers 
which make him a pretty profit. 

Flowers were started as a sideline, 
but by placing the surplus in churches, 
newspaper offices, and other public 
places, Payne soon developed a demand 
which brings upwards of 25,000 people 
a year tohis farm. Traffic police are neces 
sary on busy days. 


Every visitor to Payne’s place is not 
a buyer; but every visitor enjoys the 
outing and most likely drives away with 
a small bunch of flowers—his compli- 
ments. He sees in them a cheap method 
of advertising as far as Money is con- 
cerned, also an ideal way to get rid of 
his surplus. 

“Seventy-five percent of our fruit, 
flowers, and bulbs are sold to folks who 
drive out,” he said. “We make it easy 
for people to trade. We do not follow 
visitors around with an order book. In- 
stead, I act as official greeter, giving 
them ‘keys’ to the place. Comfortable 
chairs in the shade, a pen of pups with 
which the children play—I sell these, 
too—make it an enjoyable place. 

“Around the house and the yard are 
various beds of flowers planted in variety 
and singly, both as to kind and color. 
Folks see these and judge for them- 
selves just what kinds will do for their 
own yards or gardens. I give information 
when asked; but don’t push myself or 
our products. People sell themselves. 
If there is an order to be placed for 
bulbs for future delivery, it is carefully 
noted at prices ranging from 25 cents 
to $10, depending upon variety; and 
flowers are cut on order. Dahlia blooms, 
for instance, are worth $1.50 a dozen. 
Our income from all sources runs as high 
as $200 a day.” 

Payne’s newspaper advertising—clas- 
sified—makes no sales effort. Here’s one: 
“You are invited to visit our farm and 
see 40 acres of dahlias in bloom. Frank 
Payne, one-half mile south of ———, on 
paved U.S. 50.” Forty acres of blooming 
flowers stir the imagination and the 
purse after the farm has been reached. 
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Know Your Pullets 


Ir IS an easy thing now to distinguish 
the various ages of your pullets. But 
how easy will it be in midsummer or 
later, when it is time to put the pullets 
in the laying house for the winter? 

The question may arise in the minds 
f some as to why it is necessary to be 
able to tell the differences in ages. The 

nswer is that when fall comes and it is 
me to put the pullets in the laying 
ouse, there will be some that will not 
be worth keeping. These should be 


ited out, and it is well to keep all of 


the same age and development by them- 
elves. 
The earliest maturing pullets are usu- 
ly the best ones. If pullets of all ages 
are allowed to run together on range, it 
\l be impossible to tell the difference 
between the slow-developing ones of the 
arlier hatches and the fast-growing ones 
f the later hatches. Naturally, such 
irds are not of the same value and 
hould not be placed in the same pen. 
Unless pedigree hatching and breed- 
g are done and all chicks banded, such 
illets cannot easily be told apart. They 
an easily be marked by toe punching 
or slitting the webs between the toes. 
By using different combinations it is a 
ery simple matter to know definitely 
the ages of the various pullets. It is well 
to mark your pullets now when they are 


chicks.—R. R. H., Ill. 





When the hens do not have access to 
nlight, the inclusion of good codliver 
lin the ration materially increases egg 
production. In one test at the Missouri 
tation a lot of Anconas kept behind 
ass when fed codliver oil produced an 
verage of 89 eggs each during the six 
vinter months, while a similar lot kept 
nder the same conditions, but fed no 
\dliver oil, produced only 61 eggs each. 
In Brown Leghorns, the codliver oil fed 
roup averaged 93 eggs each, while the 
t which received no codiiver oil aver- 
aged 62 eggs. With White Leghorns, the 
difference was not so great. 





_Limberneck in poultry makes its ap- 

arance during the hot summer months. 
It is usually due to poisoning from eat- 
ng decayed flesh. As a matter of pre- 
aution the veterinary department of 
Purdue University recommends the 
urning or burying of all dead animals. 
In certain cases it may be desirable to 
ard the poultry in order to keep it away 
from spoiled food. 





All young chicks should be grown on 
round where no chickens of any age 
were allowed to run the previous year. 
\ three-year rotation is preferable. 





The W ireworm, circular 29, University 
f Minnesota, St. Paul. 


How to Lower the Cost of Housing 
‘oultry, bulletin 180, New York State 
ollege of Agriculture, Ithaca, New 
York. 


The Molting Factor in Judging Fowls 
r Ege Production, bulletin No. 503, 
ornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ent Station, Ithaca, New York. 











I stopped in at Sam Becker's garage today to get my car greased. Sam always 
does the job himself because he knows ['m rather fussy about the way it's 
done. 

Just as he had gotten nicely started, in walks his wife. She looks around 
the shop and, of course, can't see him. So she calls out in a voice that doesn't 
sound any too sweet—'*Sam, where are you?”’ 

“*Here I am, Sweetheart,’’ answers Sam, meek as a lamb. “I’m greasing 
George's car.” 

“Oh, you are, are you?”’ says the better half. ‘‘I suppose you've forgotten 
that we're going to Martha Perkins’ party tonight."’ 

*‘No, Honey,’’ answers Sam, “‘but George is a good friend of mine, 
SOR can 

*‘Humph,”’ interrupts the Mrs., ‘‘a better friend than your wéfe, I suppose. 
Why is it that you have to do all the dirty jobs? What are you paying Eddie 
for?"’ 

Sam deécides that he’d better face the music, so out he crawls. And then 
the fireworks started! 

‘Sam Becker! Look at your hands! Won't they look nice at the party to- 
night? You ought to be ashamed of yourself. Now you just march up to the 
house and get busy with that scrubbing brush. You're not going to Denies 
me at the party. Go on, I'll wait here until you get back.”’ 

Sam didn’ t say a w ord—in fact he didn’t get a chance to. (And believe 
me, I didn’t either.) But as he started for the house I slipped a cake of Lava 
Soap in his hand and whispered—*‘Use this, Sam, and you'll have her smil- 
ing again when you come Pack.” 

Well, Sir, when Sam walked in 5 minutes later and held out his hands, I 
wish you could have seen the look on Mrs. Becker's face. For once in her 
life she was speechless—for a minute. 

**Sam,"" says she (and she was really smiling by this time), ““how did 
you ever get those hands clean in such a short time?”’ 

**With Lava Soap,’’ said Sam—hold- 
ing out the cake. ‘That's the fastest 
working soap you ever saw. And it 
doesn’t hurt the skin a bit.’” 

**You see, Mrs. Becker,’ I says, 
figuring that it would be safe now for 
me to speak my piece, ‘‘Lava — 
has very finely ground pumice an 
glycerine in it. That's why it takes 
the dirt, but leaves the skin."’ 








Takes the dirt, 


Sange, the SaveSo op Man but leaves the skin 











new patented meat coverings, 
prevent mold and keep skippers, 
flies and other insects from spoil- 
ing your home-cured meat.Cut to 
exact shape—easy touse. Save 
their cost many times over, 
Long-Lasting—use them as many 
ne — you i. troncied 
rotect 
you, you. Bend § Le Vor tr trial a. of 
tw ene or poy postman 
op pin ~44 


ETTLINGER CASING COMPANY 
1930 Wyandotte $t., Kansas City, Mo, 






Good and 
mm , Good for You. 





See Advertising Index, page 85 
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MAES. 


A thousand lives 
depend upon it 
so they build of . 


METAL! 


\ 7HERE no water must enter — 
where there can be no compromise 
with protection—builders turn to metal. 


Because of this, the Clark Grave 
Vault, like the modern ship, is made of 
metal. For the cost of a vault that is 
not absolutely impermeable to water 
is money wasted. 


The Clark Grave Vault, made of 
specially processed 12 g : age Armco 
Ingot Iron or Keystone Copper Steel, 
designed according to the mmmut: able 
natural law of the diving bell, all seams 
welded inside and out, tested under 
5000 pounds of water — defies water 
and time. Guaranteed for 50 years. 


obtained in 
luxe 


The Clark may also be 
a perpetually guaranteed de 
model of 10 gauge solid copper. 


Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray or White 
Lacquer Finish, Copper Bronze or 
Gold Bronze Finish, Silvertone or Cop- 
per Finish on vaults Cadmium Plated 
by Udylite Process, De Luxe 10 Gauge 
Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is 
no protection at all 


-**A Modern Inter- 


” 


Ask for booklet 
pretation of Age-Old Reverence. 


VAULT 
Ohio 


THE CLARK GRAVE CO. 


Dept. 25, ¢ olumbus, 


Western Office and Waret 


louse 


Kansas City, Mo. 








GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every Clark Grave Vault. 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 


Unless you see thi 
fay 
May, 
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Cooperation Is the Result 


By Lee Hanks 


CooPERATION of fruit growers has 
long been a dream in the Middlewest, 
but no general working plan has ever 
been found that would prove successful. 
While there has been some coéperation, 
it has been only in scattered communi- 
ties, and most growers have been mar- 
keting individually as best they can. 
Now the government ruling against 
apples carrying too much arsenical 
residue bids fair to accomplish more 
along the lines of coéperation than all 
the work of organizers has ever done. 

The continued gain and spread of the 
codling moth has forced orchard men to 

spray much later in the season than they 
did a few years ago. Formerly it was 
sufficient to head off the second brood 
of the moth by a July spray of arsenate 
of lead. Late summer rains would wash 
off the residue sufficiently to make it 
harmless. But of late, and particularly 
in the season of 1930, the third brood of 
this moth played havoc with all varieties 
ripening later than Jonathan and 
Grimes. This condition calls for late 
sprays with the result that a lot of ar- 
senical poison is still on the apple when 
it is picked. 

A few years ago the English govern- 
ment made a protest against our apples 
on the ground that they were unsafe for 
eating. To save our export market our 
own government -had’ to do. something 
about the situation. They have laid 
down rulings which they are enforcing 
more rigidly every year. The regulations 
allow a certain percentage of tolerance 
in the amount of poison which apples 
could carry. 

States also made rulings, and in some 
cases the state and government au- 
thorities did not codperate. In Illinois, 
for example, the state tolerance was 
.O1§ percent in 1930 for apples that 
were not shipped outside the state. The 
federal tolerance was lower, and several 
carloads of Illinois apples were held up in 
other states and shipped back to Illinois. 


W: IEN apples carry too much poison, 
and they will do this as long as arsenical 
sprays have to be used for third brood 
codling moth, there is just one thing to 
do, and that is to wash the apples. It 
takes expensive machinery to do this 
washing, and things have been looking 
pretty dark for the small orchardist. But 
it is just this condition that is going to 
force codperation for the purpose of 
self-preservation. 

Every cloud has a ray of sunlight 
behind it, and while these federal and 
state laws appeared to be the hardest 
blow that the orchard industry ever 
received, they will undoubtedly be of 
great benefit in the long run. 

It is impossible for every orchardist 
to build a washing and packing plant for 
his own product. The investment would 
be many times more than several years 
of his income, so it has become necessary) 
for him to find partnership in the build- 
ing and equipping of these plants, thus 
distributing the expense. 

\ large number of the plants are al- 
ready in operation. Many of them are 
privately owned, and they pay a nice 


return on the investment from mone} 
earned by custom packing. But th 
larger number of these enter rprises wil 
be codperative. Hundreds of packing 
plants will be built in the spring of 1931 
and will be finished in time to take car 
of this year’s crop. These plants will b 
centrally located in a railroad town, 
close to a town. The apples will b 
hauled in crates from a radius of severa 
miles, and will be quickly graded, 
packed, and ready for shipment. 

The advantages of this system ar 
many. Grading will be standardized, and 
a package will contain just what its 
label says. Instead of a hundred ideas 
of what a No. 1 pack should contain, we 
will have one idea, and it will be th 
correct one. Standardized packing wi 
give buyers confidence and will mak 
for relatively higher prices on all grades. 
Collective marketing will be accom 
plished, and a man who has a dozer 
baskets of apples will get the same prices 
that a man with a’dozen carloads will 
receive. 


WOME de ckkiie cite tacibed 
greatly, it will be the so-called little man 
who will receive the greatest good fron 
such codperation. Heretofore, a man 
with less than a carload of apples has 
been more or less at the mercy of the 
buyers. Many times he couldn’t even 
get a bid for a small lot of apples, and 
was forced to dump them on an open 
market. 

Now these small lots will be assem 
bled in carloads and sold at carload 
prices, often sold on local track. Buyers 
will visit the; plants and competition 
will cause the growers to get the best 
possible prices. It will be a case of buy 
ers hunting the apples, instead of apples 
hunting a market. Even all the cider 
apples will be salvaged, as they may be 
run from the grader direct to the car. All 
apples will be washed, graded, and 
packed with a minimum of effort, and 
with a lot less work and expense than is 
possible where all the work is done by 
hand in the orchard. 

All the facts mentioned in the for 
going are just a few of the monetary ad 
vi antages of the coo] erative movement 
that is being forced upon us, and the 
whole purpose of this article is one of re 
assurance to some of the growers who 
have been growing panicky from think 
ing that apple growing had been hit an 
almost fatal blow by these government 
restrictions. I have talked to a large 
number of apple men during the past 
winter, and many of the poorly informed 
were very pessimistic over the situation. 
3ut reflection will show anyone that 
nothing but good can come of this cen 
tralized effort. 

Aside from monetary consideration, 
greater good will come from the spirit 
of fellowship and codperation that will 
be developed. True, this fellowship will 
be mostly local at the start, but who 
knows where the cooper: itive spirit maj 


stop, once it is started? It mz Ly lead to 
a great national fruit growers’ associa 
tion that will boost the fruit growing 
industry to its place in the sun. 
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‘You will be buying 
Fence Posts 


Make no mistake... Get the biggest 
post value your dollar can buy 


Whether the posts you need are for new boundary or cross 
fences, for temporary fence, or to replace rotting wood posts, 
you will want everything that invention has done to make 


fence posts permanent and easier to use. 


As in everything else, there has been tremendous progress in 
the design and manufacture of fence posts since Red Tops 
took the drudgery out of fence building and did away with 


the back-breaking labor of digging post holes. 


The five great Red Top inventions which make better and 
stronger fences — easier and quicker to build—at lower cost 
—are listed below. 
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Only Red Top has all these extra value features—why be satisfied with less? Get the 
biggest value your fence post dollar can buy! 
You know that Red Tops will give satisfaction. 


The New Red Top 
End, Gate 
and Corner Post 


AN. 
y \ as 
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You Simply Drive the Upright 






















You Simply Drive the Brace 





They have to. They are guaranteed 
to do so. And they’re posts of 
known value, backed by a record 
for continuous, satisfactory serv- 
ice in the fence line dating back 
many, many years. That is why 
there is no element of risk or 
chance of mistake in using Red 
Tops for all fence post needs. 


When you start to fence this 
spring start toward All-Steel 
Fence. Go down the line and drive 
Red Top Studded Tee Posts where- 
ever you find a wood post rotting. 
You will have a better fence im- 
mediately. Sucha planis decidedly 


sound and economical. It will 
rapidly give you All-Steel Fence 
with all its advantages, without 
requiring heavy outlay any year. 

Don’t build a rod of fence until 
you see the new Red Top inven- 
tion that makes better fences, 
quicker, easier, and at lower cost 
—the Red Top All-Drive Steel End, 
Gate and Corner Post. 

See Your Red Top Dealer. Let 
him help you work out your fenc- 
ing problems to give you the big- 
gest value your money will buy. 
He will also show you the New 
Red Top All-Drive Steel End, Gate 
and Corner Post. 





These 5 Red Top Inventions 


are your guarantee of lasting, stock-tight fence 


No. 1. The Red Top Studded Tee Post— 


It’s rail steel—tough, dense, durable— 
guarantees strength and long life. 

The patented method of attaching the 
anchor plate to the post guarantees against 
any weakness, due to punching a in 
the post at this vitel point where all 
strains concentrate, and insures firm 
anchorage in solid subsoil. 

The full-length, reinforcing rib—run- 
ning from top to bottom—guarantees 
extra strength. 

The stud guarantees against rooting up 
or riding down the fence. 


No. 2. The Red Top Handy Fastener— 


Guarantees against the fence being pushed 


GET THE BIGGEST VALUE YOUR MONEY CAN 


off the post, and makes fastening up the 
fence an easy, one-man job. 

No. 3. The Red Top One-Man Driver— 
Guarantees easier, quicker, straighter 
driving. 

No. 4. The Red Top One-Man Puller— 
Guarantees quicker, easier pulling, when 
you wish to change fence lines. 

No. 5. The New Red Top DRIVE End, 

Gate and Corner Post. 
Guarantees an end, oy or corner post 
that will not budge, lift or frost heave, 
keeps the fence from sagging, and will 
stand immovable longer than the life of 
the best wire you can buy. 


BUY 
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RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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) =“ LU) Guarantee. Steady er repeating mellow-toned alarm. Attractive base, felt 
Ba ¥'R : ) cushioned, In lustrous or satin-like nickel, and in solid tints of cobalt blue, apple green and 
rw & C Fa old rose. $3.50 (Luminous dial, a dollar more). Western Clock Company, La Salle, Iilinois 
4 
Ge a 
A. <A Pe 
f a. 7! 
(4 Some small boy wants your 


battered old “guesser”... Geu need a Uyi'g Ben! 


ou must know a young 
mechanic who would get 
a week’s fun prying the 


insides out of that, battered 


old “guesser.”. . We could 
w: BLG 
oP J Ss 
: 7 Usitelex... 


$35 50 The accuracy and dependability of your Big Ben are assured by a Two-Year 


ALARMS ¢ POCKET BEN WATCHES ~- 





suggest forty other ways 
to dispense with worn out 
alarm clocks . . . but only 
one way to get the cheerful, 


honest service of Big Ben. 


BEN «¢ 





Horse limping? 
Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


For 38 years Absorbine has relieved hard- 
worked muscles and teudons—a quick 
help to reduce strain-swellings. Promptly 
eases injuries, never blisters, loosens hair 
or causes lay-ups. A great antiseptic for 
aiding quick healing of cuts, bruises, sores. 
Any druggist—$2.50 a botile. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 












New Tractors free Old Fords 
Do All Farm Work! fii Oe 


Make eegetal tractor out of your _ 
Mod we es “A"’ Ford, or 
Chevrolet with pew Tractor 
if nt. Low cost! New 
GH A ARC H Model with 30 
nches clearance straddles | or 
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JO. Cihamance 


SPECIAL LOW aati Price! Write for FREE literature. 
SHAW MFG. CO., 4805, Center St., GALESBURG, KANS, 





Get Groceries 
at Wholesale 


a CHANCE 
KE 







3roceries at rock-bottom, whole- 
sale prices and a chance to pocket 
$10 to $15 in a day! That’s my offer to \ 
you now.No capital or experience need- 
ed 


Big profits, full time or spare time 
Ford Tudor Sedan FREE 

SEND NO MONE Y—just your name. I'll 
give you full particul: ars and tell you how 
to get a new Ford Tudor Sedan free of cost 
—as an extra bonus. Write today—SU RE. 


Albert Mills, Pres., 7571 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


CORNS. 


and tender toes — relieved 

in 1 minute by these thi ins 
soothing, healing pads. Saf 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


Df Scholl's 
Zino-pads 











the pain is gone! 








INVENTS AIR-BURNING FLAT IRON 


Cuts Ironing Time in Half 
J. C. Steese, 535 Iron Bidg., Akron, Ohio, is 


the inventor of an amazing new kind of flat iron 
that cuts ironing time in half and burns 96% air 
and 4% common kerosene (coal oil). It is self- 
heating, has no cords or wires, and is cheaper to 
operate than a gas or electic iron. He offers one 
free to the first user in each locality who will help in- 
troduce it.Write him for particulars.Agents wanted 
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IMPROVED MODELS Maxz.Pieunas 4 
Pioneer Garden Tractor. we RICES cultivates; P 
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3810 5th St. 
Minneapolis, Mina 















Better Late Than 


Even when the spray common 
known as the cluster-bud or pre-pi: 
spray has not been applied, it is st 
possible to make spraying decided 
worth while by means of a very th« 
application of the petal-drop spray, fi 
lowed by the regular summer schedule 
spraying. 

A number of years ago we had 
experience in a northern Iowa orcha: 
which clearly demonstrated the poin: 
The first spray was omitted, because t! 
owner of the farm had been unable t 
get the sprayer on the ground until aft 
the apple trees were in full blossom. 
was not altogether his fault, but as 
often happens, the rather late order ar 
the freight shipment that went astra 
spoiled his plans for the season. 

When 95 percent of the petals had 
fallen, that spray pump was put int 
operation and an extra thoro job 
spraying was done. Just to see what t! 
results would be, a couple of the tre 
were left unsprayed. For the rest of t! 
season these two trees were left ur 
touched, and the other trees in the « 
chard were all sprayed thoroly with t! 
regular spray program worked out | 
the state experiment station. 

Results? Less than 25 percent of clea: 
unblemished fruit on the two trees that 
were unsprayed, and the yield of less 
than a bushel of really saleable fruit. Or 
the sprayed trees, in spite of the late 
start and omission of the first spray, 
nearly 95 percent of clean fruit was pr 
duced with yields running around eight 
to nine bushels of saleable fruit tothe tre 

It is no wonder that in this orchard 
and most of the other home orchards 1: 
the neighborhood, spraying has becon 
an accepted part of the regular sprin 
and summer work. 


Mulch Paper 


Moutcu paper is like a lot of other 
things: the subject of considerable argu 
ment. The trouble is that some peop| 
who have not had good luck with it hav 
said that it is no good at all, and other 
people who have found it a wonderful 
convenience and aid in the garden, are so 
enthusiastic over it that one must almost 
question their exaggerated statement 
As a matter of fact, mulch paper is so 
worth while under some conditions that 
it is made a part of the equipment ot 
large commercial operations, where ex 
penses and results are calculated dow: 
to the last penny. The fact that mulch 
paper is used year after year under those 
conditions proves pretty conclusivel) 
that those who say there is nothing to it 
can hardly have experienced all th 
possibilities of mulch paper. On th 
other hand, there are, no doubt, cond 
tions under which mulch paper ca 
hardly be expected to be worth the cost 
So far it seems to give best results | 
light, well-aerated soil, and with crops 
of comparatively long season requiring 
a rather generous amount of moistur< 
It has worked very well with tomatoes 
strawberries, peppers, and many othe: 
crops. An instance has come to my at 
tention where it was used in a youn 
orchard, a square of it being place 



































about each newly set tree, with success- 
ful results. 

Until a man has become acquainted 
with mulch paper and its possibilities in 
his own garden and thru his own person- 

experience, I question whether it will 
eally pay that individual either to con- 
demn the use of it, or to goout and buy 


enough to cover a whole half acre of 


garden. I do think, for the relatively 
small cost involved, it might well pay 
many an individual to try a few strips 
of mulch paper in his own garden, on 
various crops. The cost would not be 
great, and if it cuts the labor and in- 
creases yields sufficiently to make it 
worth while, then its use may be made a 
part of regular garden practice. 

On the other hand, if a season or two 
of its use indicates that on thet particu- 
lar soil and in the hands of that particu- 

r grower, the cost is not justified, then 
the investment has not,been a large one 

nd the loss has not been great. 


Protect Tomato 
Plants 


A FRIEND of mine who starts her 
own choice tomato plants saves all her 
ind breakfast food cartons (the larger 
ones are best), cuts out the bottoms, and 
pushes a pasteboard cylinder 2 or 3 
nches deep in the ground to protect 
each seedling from hard winds and cut- 
worms. This has been a practice for 
ears, and she says the cutworms 
ever destroy a plant in one of these 
little cylindrical corrals. 
The cartons not only make fine wind- 
aks and keep the young plants from 
ting badly in the first heat of the 
n garden; it is easy to cover them 
vithout pressing on the plants whenever 
there is danger of a frost or severe storm. 
Stiff magazine covers or any paste- 
board can be rolled into fair substitutes 
for the cartons. But cartons are the 
st convenient and are sure to be worm 


tight.—M. S. S. 


Our Girls’ Page 
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ilders. Farther on is the star 
which represents his nose. With this 
help you can find the long legs, grown 


so large, perhaps because of the bear’s 


nightly rambles. ; 

Bootes, the herdsman, who chases 
Ursa Major, is easily found in summer. 
\t first he will look more like a kite 

in a man, but that is because a very 

ght star, called Arcturus, forms a 

iliant button on the hem of his long 

epherd’s coat and it completes the 

imond shape suggested by his wide 

ulders and narrow waist. Two very 

rt legs (no wonder he never catches 
the bear) are traced from Arcturus. 

If you have trouble.in finding Bootes 

ow this rule: Extend an imaginary 

from the last two stars in the bear’s 
about five times the distance be- 
en them. The line will arrive at 
cturus, the bright button on Bootes’ 


Perhaps soon we shall hear about 

rsa Major’s poor little brother with 
long tail. His name is Ursa Minor, 

' Lesser Bear.—Esther Sietmann Bruck- 
her. 











How 40 Stop hig fuel Bills 


VEN though kerosene is one of the 

cheapest of all fuels, the Florence 
Range uses it most sparingly. What burns 
is the vapor from kerosene (coal oil) 
mixed with heated air. 

The Florence has no wicks and the 
burner is so short that the flame is cen- 
tered right on the bottom of the cooking 
vessel. This famous Florence principle 
of focused heat means not only quick, 
intense heat but conservation of fuel. 
And, of course, you burn a Florence only 
when actually cooking. 

You will cut fuel bills sharply with a 
Florence and at the same time save 
drudgery and valuable time. There is no 
smoke, no smell, no danger. 


The newest Florence model, (FR5A) 
shown above, is a gleaming beauty in 
Ming Green, Old Ivory and Black enamel. 
The five burners are “staggered” and take 
less space than the ordinary four-burner 





In MingGreen, 


8 E Old Ivory and 
Black enamel 








range. The built-in oven has an accurate 

side-wall thermometer and two burners 

that will give a temperature of over 650 

degrees. The price is most moderate—at 

hardware, furniture, department stores. 
Florence Stoves come in a variety of 
colors and two, three, four, and five 
burner sizes to accommodate all needs 
and pocketbooks, 


You should also have one of the 
Florence Water Heaters. You get the joy 
of constant hot water at a cost of but a 
few cents a day for kerosene. 

Just send us your name so we can mail 
you (without charge) our 36-page booklet, 
‘Shorter Kitchen Hours.” It is full of rec- 

ipes and “inside” household information 
compiled by a domestic science expert. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 


Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
Branches in principal cities, dealers every where 


FIORINGCE 
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AERMOTOR PRICES REDUCED 


T IS not necessary to wait for lower prices if you need a new 
windmill. Aermotor prices have already been reduced. They are 
as low as it is possible to make them under existing conditions. 
With our large factory and its modern machinery we are able to 
furnish the best water-supply equipment at moderate prices. 
Reduce your expenses by using an Aermotor. There is no power 
so cheap as the wind and the Auto-Oiled Aermotor gives you the 
most economical and most reliable wind power. The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze, takes care of itself in the 
severest storms and does a wonderful amount of work in all kinds 
of weather. It needs oiling only once a year. 
why The Aermotor is the original completely self-oiling windmill. 
Me. H ¥ Yee. ‘The gears run in oil and all other moving parts are constantly oiled. 


For further particulars see the nearest 
Aermotor dealer or write 


<- AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
mr Branch Houses: Dallas « Des Moines - Kansas City + Minneapolis - Oakland 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SERVICE BOOKLETS 

















We Will Send 
You These 
Booklets 

Today 
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Successful Farming’s editorial 
services cover every phase of activity 
on the farm and about the home. 
They include practical, illustrated 
booklets written by authorities on 
*“*‘How-to-do-it” farming, and farm 
home-making, and give special- 
ized, handy information to up-to- 
date farm families. 


THE FARM HOUSE KEEPS PACE. 
Practical suggestions on the mod- 
ernization and remodeling of 
farm houses; with illustrated 
ED. ig. nm cca n cateainw'e 20c 


FURNISHING THE FARM HOME. 
Points to remember when select- 
ing new furniture and making 
over your old. Illustrated. ..15c 


THE FARMSTEAD LANDSCAPED. 
Planning alterations in your 
grounds? First study this book- 
SE bs sehen eee 

NEW BARNS FROM OLD ONES. A 
reprint of articles which appeared 
in the magazine and much in de- 
mand now 


THE POULTRY FLOCK. A series 
of articles by Editor Kirk Fox, 
on raising poultry at a profit. .10c 


DES MOINES : 























FOLK DANCES AND HOW TO DO 
THEM.. Just the booklet for the 
group that is seeking entertain- 
ment ideas. I[lustrated .15¢ 


OUR BABIES. By Dr. Herman 
Bundesen, one of the foremost 
health specialists in the U. S., 
and contributor to Successful 
OM eee 30c 


THE GROWING CHILD. Another 
booklet by Dr. Bundesen, on 
child health, invaluable to 
a an ee A 


SUCCESSFUL SALADS. _ Prize-win- 
ning and other recipes contribu- 


ted by readers of Successful 
EI See 5 em ert 15c 
WE BAKE SUCCESSFUL BREAD. 


New variations suggested by Ruth 
Jacobs of the Successful Farming 
Tasting-Test Kitchen.......15¢ 


Dept. 207, Home and Farm Service Bureau 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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| Onion After Onion 


| Tuere is one garden crop whi 
| should not be made a part of rotatic 
It should be grown on the same grou: 


year after year. That garden crop 
onions. 

It is fortunate that this is possible, f 
onions are notoriously exacting in the 
a for clean cultivation and a 
rich soil. Naturally, a piece of ground 
that is clean one year will be Jikely to | 
comparatively easier to kéep clean t! 
next year, so the onions can be put o 
the richest piece of ground in the garde: 
and can be grown year after year on that 
piece of ground. 


Does the 
Home Garden Pay? 


One question in the 1930 census was 
“At what do you value your garden? 
A friend of mine valued hers at $250 to 
$300. I questioned her valuation an 
she replied thus: “I serve my family « 
four, extra help at harvest, potat 
planting and digging time, and lots « 
| company, with vegetables and berries 
from my own garden, and I know I could 
| not begin to buy so much food for $3« 
| So while she prepared dinner she told 
me about her garden. 

The plot would measure about 15¢ 
75 feet. This was enriched each year and 
watered by a windmill a few feet away 
She had no tank, no hose, just a ditch 
| from the pump to the garden and ditches 
| running thru the garden. A portion was 
watered each day. On one side of the 
garden were gooseberry, raspberry, and 
currant bushes. Next, a few rows of 
strawberries. Then followed rows of 
beans, peas, spinach, carrots, parsnips, 
cucumber vines, tomatoes, cabbage, 
green peppers, onions, and Swiss chard, 
with a few bunches of dill and tame 
lamb’s-quarters in a corner. Horss 
radish decorated another corner. At 
one end, the space required to turn th 
| horses in plowing was set in rhubarb and 
asparagus. The other end was in flowers 
— both annuals and perennials. 

“Dinner is served,” she announced. 

“My, my! how did you prepare it so 
quickly?” I asked. 

“After dinner we will go into 
cellar and I will give you the cue.” 

Row upon row of shining jars filled 
with various colors met my gaze as we 
entered the storeroom. Peas, beans, car- 
rots, and other things I did not recog 
nize. 

“What are these?” I asked. 

“Oh, those are greens, chard, spinach, 
and these are some wild lamb’s-quarters, 
the first I have tried.” 

“They look fine, but how did you ca 
them?” I inquired. 

“T used the pressure cooker for some, 
but for these greens I used the open 
kettle plan. They hold their color nicels 
and there is not as much danger of get 
ting them cooked too much. For larg 
quantities of beans and peas I like th 
wash boiler with a tight lid.” 

“Those bright red tomatoes 
pretty; but what is this?” 

“Tomato pulp. I press the raw toma 
toes thru a fine colander and can this 
to use with gelatine for a t 


variety of 
salads. Then here is tomato jam and 





the 





look 












squash and corn. 
“Here are the pickles: cucumber, 
beet, bean, bread-and-butter pickles 
green tomato), and mixed pickles. In 
hese large stone jars are dill, mustard, 
nd salt brine pickles. 
‘Now my fruit: here are gooseberries, 
trawberries, currants, raspberries, and 
hubarb, put up for pie and sauce. And 
liere are jellies and jams. Here in the 
and I have buried parsnips, carrots, 
eets, and cabbage. And beside them 
juash and pumpkins. We had fine musk- 
elons and honey dew melons, which of 
urse I did not have room for in my 
urden space.” 
“Well, this is lovely, but wasn’t it a 
ot of hard work?” 


“Yes, but with it came the pleasure of 


ccomplishment, besides the healthful 

exercise it provided. When my friends 

rop In unexpectedly, as you did today, 

| can serve them with healthful food 
time of the year.” 

As I drove home I could not help but 
wonder if my friend was not right, and 
that if more women were as conserva- 
tive as she, perhaps it would help “‘hard 


mes.”’—Mrs. F. R. 


Swiss Chard 


WISS chard has long been my favor- 
variety of greens. | knew it was good 
for chick and humans. Last year taught 
us to get full long-time value from it. 
a cutting only a few leaves at a 
time from a plant, all in our two short 
rows continued to thrive and produce 
quantities of delicious food for ourselves 
nd also others. When frosts threatened, 
began covering the plants with gunny 
sacks and the like each night. That pro- 
tection kept them in good condition sur- 
prisingly late. That was when neighbors 
appreciated a gift of these glossy green 
eaves and stalks. Even the frosted 
ants were a treat for poultry. So were 
the large white tap roots. 
Early in October we canned a quan- 
tity of the chard by the cold-pack meth- 


od, cooking it for four hours. A few cans 
contained both leaves and stalks. More 


were filled with the closely ranged 
ilks alone. Those stalks of chard were 


attractive in appearance and afforded 


( 


licious variety to our winter menus. 
F inally, we took up some of the thrift- 
st ¢ plants and placed them in tin sirup 

is for a basement window garden. 
Ch ey gallantly adapted themselves to 


the change, but took on a dwarf pattern 


ot 


growth as the months went by, not 
ich in the way of stalks, but sturdy re- 
ys of vivid green leaves for the simple 
iw salads in which I delight. This year’s 


varden will have in it longer rows of 


Swiss chard.—M. S. S. 





Keep the asparagus bed free from 
eeds, but do not cut away the tops 


that have grown to full size. Either 





eeds or cuttings of the tops decrease 


roduction next spring because they will 
eaken the plants. 





Spraying, Dusting, and Fumigating of 
lants, by Mason. Here is a practical 
ok for those interested in growing 
uits and vegetables. The price is $s. 
lacmillan Co. 





Potato spraying should begin early 
nd continue late. 


preserves. I have just a few jars of 











BAKES * ROASTS 


FRIES . BOILS 


NESCO offers 


every cooking advantage 








at lowest cost --NESCO 


for cooking every day 


No. 650 De Luxe Range—finished in ivory, 
green, and black—five burners—three of 
which are extra large Dutl-Hot—two 
under large built-in oven and one open, 


HEN a Nesco Kerosene Stove or Range comes into 
your kitchen, your cooking difficulties disappear. 


Nesco cooks appetizing and nourishing meals—three times 


Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


kitchen. 











Positive Burner Regula- 
tor—a new feature— 
givesevery degreeofheat. 
Nesco bie ue-gas flame 
makesdirect contact with 
utensil. Dubl-Hot burn- 
ers give extra heat. Rock- 
weave Wicks, non-burn- 
able and long lasting. 




















Nesco bakes, roasts, fries, 


— in action—requires no tedious watching 


a day—every day in the year—in a clean, pleasant, restful 


boils—quickly. It is certain 


no wood to chop 


—no heavy fuel to carry—no ashes, 
Nesco is low in price and economical in operation, 
There’s a range or stove to meet every cooking require- 
ment. At your Nesco Co-operating Dealer you will find one 
which just fits your needs. 
Tune in on Nesco Weekly Radio Programs— 
Watch for your Station Announcements 


NES@é® 





De Luxe 





KEROSENE STOVES AND RANGES 


Special Get-Acquainted Offer! To show you the sterling quality of our new Royal White Enameled Ware, we 
will gladly send you a beautiful covered Utility Bouwl—of many uses—regular 50c value—for only 20c in stamps 


or coin. Write for one. National Enameling & Stamping Co., 263 North 


2th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








‘Stop Pain,Remove 


ONE DROP DOES IT 


OUCH the most painful corn with 
this amazing liquid. Acts like an 
| anaesthetic. In three seconds pain is 
deadened. You wear tight shoes, dance, 
walk again in comfort! 


No cutting—that is dangerous. This 





way loosens it. Soon you peel the whole 
corn off with your fingers. 

Doctors approve it as safe. Millions 
employ it to gain quick relief. There is 
no other like it. 

Money back if not delighted. 


“G ETS = IT P Faest Way 





See Advertising Index, page 85 
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YOU SAVE MOST... AT 
HARNESS HEADQUARTERS 


Our leadership in value is more out- 
standing this season than ever before. 
One of the best examples of this leader- 
ship is in our Harness Department. 
We lead not alone in price reductions 
but in definitely higher quality 
standards. 

As with Harness, so is it with all 
other merchandise. This new catalog 
offers 48.000 articles—all priced at 
new low levels—all guaranteed to 
give complete satisfaction. 


do you buy 
anywhere 
else e® ee ®@ ? 


If you consider value when you buy 
you should use your Sears catalog. 
Every page presents an opportunity 
for economy, unmatched elsewhere. 
Every purchase you make will bring 
a saving. And every article we sell is 
backed by the strongest guarantee 
the World’s Largest Store knows 
how to write—complete satisfaction 
or your money back. 

If you haven’t a copy of this 
great book, borrow one from your 
neighbor. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston Kansas City Minneapolis 
Dallas Atlanta Memphis Los Angeles Seattle 


USE YOUR SEARS CATALOG 
why in the world 


USE YOUR SEARS CATALOG 

































| home territory. 


Write to— 











Men With Cars 


—For— 


A summer's work around your own home. We 
give youa selected list to call on and pay youa 


Salary and Commission 


You must spend two weeks in training away 
from home before we can assign you to your 


These positions will be filled quickly, so speak 
for your territory now. 


Sales Manager 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Des Moines, lowa 
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The Playground 
of the Gods 


[ Continued from page 16 


that thrill you as did “ The Three Bears’ 
story of your childhood. 

I told you in the February issue « 
Successful Farming how John Colte: 
discovered the Yellowstone country) 
But this adventurer came and went. |: 
remained for the Washburn-Langfor 
expedition of 1870 to make this play 
ground of the gods a public park. Thi 
exploring party was about to leav 
Yellowstone. They camped on the night 
of September 17, 1870, at the junctio: 
of the Gibbon and Firehole Rivers, nea: 
the base of a mountain afterward 
named National Park Mountain. 

Seated around the evening campfire 
the party were discussing what to d 
with their wonderful find. One mar 
proposed that they each go home and 
preémpt government claims on different 
parcels of this wonderland, and then 
charge visitors fees to enter and see the 
geysers and other works of nature. Then 
arose Judge Cornelius Hedges of Helena, 
Montana, and proposed that they go 
home and prevail upon Congress to set 
this region apart as a national park. Ir 
1872 Congress created the Yellowstone 
National Park “for the benefit and en- 
joyment of the people.’”’ And now some 
200,000 visitors see this playground of 
the gods each summer. 

It will take four days and nights for 
our party to pass thru Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. At every turn of the road 
there is a new vision or vista, and a new 
thrill of enjoyment at the ever-increas 
ing magnitude and wonder of the park. 
It is more than scenery. It is—oh, what 
can I say? Words are so inadequate. 

Down in the earth somewhere there 
must be a hidden river. That water must 
flow into some beds of chemicals that 
cause the geysers, the boiling springs, 
the paint pots, and rainbow terraces. Or 
do you suppose this underground stream 
flows over the lid of a volcano, or the hot 
interior of the earth? These questions 
will arise in your minds when you see 
the happenings. You know every effect 
has a cause. Ask the guides what the 
cause is. 


Everysopy knows that if a river 
flows enough millions of years it will cut 
acanyon in the rock, or wash out a valley 
between hills and mountains. You will 
see such a process at work where the 
Yellowstone River plunges down two 
great falls in the Grand Canyon. How 
patient is nature! Only humans have 
clocks and measure time into insignifi- 
cant hours, minutes, - seconds. Man 
is in such a hurry to do things because 
he lives but a few years. The gods have 
been making Yellowstone Park for un- 
told ages. 

Are you going to join the Successful 
Farming special train all-expense tour 
August 9? We are planning this trip at a 
greatly reduced rate for the benefit of 
our friends. In order that it may be a 
real vacation for farm people as well as 
others, we have arranged with the rail- 
roads to quote a flat rate which is to 
include railroad fare, Pullman fare, din 
ing-car meals, hotel lodging, and meals 
in the park, bus fare in the park and 
elsewhere, all the tips usually paid for 
services to Pullman porters, dining- car 
and hotel waiters. Every expense incl- 
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dent to the tour is included in the rate 
quoted. Of course, you pay for your own 
personal items, such as postcards, post- 
age stamps, and chewing gum, but when 
you buy your ticket and get on the 
special train either at Des Moines, 
Chicago, or St. Paul, you do not have a 
single thing to worry about, or do, or 
pay for. This may make you lazy, but 
it will do you good to be lazy for a few 
aays. 

If you think you can go and have not 
ilready written to me asking for com- 
plete information about the Yellow- 
stone Park tour, fill in the coupon below 
and mail it to me. You will receive an 
eight-page folder of pictures and com- 
plete information about the tour. I hope 
you can take the trip. You will not re- 
gret It. 


COUPON 


To Atson Secor, Tour Manager, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Without obligation on my part, will you 
please send me the beautifully illustrated 
itinerary folder giving pictures and com- 
plete information on the Yellowstone tour. 
Periibes isis soci of uscan go. 





I almost wish we had delayed our 
visit to Yellowstone Park so that we 
could go this year with the Successful 
Farming group. To the glories of the 
park would have then been added the 
joy of the formation of some wonderful 
friendships. Both Mother and I had 
looked at the little spot in the geography 
that sets off the Yellowstone National 
Park and wondered and dreamed as to 
what was within its borders. But from 
the Mammoth Hot Springs, which was 
our first visit, around to the canyon of 
the Yellowstone, which was our last, the 
trip was just one charm of delight and 
surprise. It was our first glimpse of the 
mountains, and that was no small part of 
the grandeur of the trip. Travelersof wide 
experience have painted the Yellowstone 
Park as the queen of all of our national 
beauty spots.—George W. Godfrey. 





Prices of Illinois Farm Products in 
1930, bulletin No. 365, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 





Tile-Trenching Machinery, farmers’ 
bulletin No. 1131, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 





Drouth Checks Corn-Borer Advance in | 


1930, circular No. 367, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 





Analysis of the Operations of a Co- 
perative Livestock Concentration Point, 


circular 142-C, Office of Information, 


Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 











Knot’’ construction. 
it tightens it. 
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FENCE is Like it... 


*‘Pioneer’”’ is the only fence with the patented ‘‘Can’t Slip 
Strain does not loosen the “Pioneer 

*‘Copper-content,”’ rust-resisting wire 
protects it from rust on the INSIDE; pure zinc (galvanizing) 
protects the OUTSIDE from rust. Extra coil in line wires 
makes ‘‘Pioneer’’ stretch easily and stay stretched. The 
*‘Pioneer’’ dealer in your community will be glad to advise with 
you on your fence requirements. He can show you WHY 
**Pioneer’’ Fence is the longer-lasting, better-stretching fence 
we guarantee it to be. 


CONTINENTAL 


(159) 


Farm 
Poultry 
Lawn 





CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Kokomo, Indiana 


Manufacturers of: Chain-Link, Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence and Gates; Billets, 
Rods, Wire, Nails and Barbed Wire; Black, Galvanized and Roofing Sheets 











oil. Rust-proofed with 

GalV AZink. Rigid, sag- 
roof construction. Direct ¢: 

center lift. Quiet, powerful 








fuss or worry—just change 
oil once a year. Made and guar- 
by a 65-year old firm, Ask 
ar dealer — or write for FREJZ ¢ 
OOK. Star Owners: Parts always availab 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
593 Oak Kendallville, Indi 





Makers of HOOSIER Water Systems» 
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Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 





Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Boz and 
Basket Factory in the Country. 

NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., Box 129, NEW ALBANY, IND, | 





Protection Against 


| ACCIDENT 


and 


| For $1 0 No Dues or 
Only s y e€ a r Assessments 
Men, Women 16 to 70 accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Policy Pays 
$10,000 for loss of life, hands. feet or eyesight. Many 
unusual protecting clauses. $25 Weekly benefits, pays 
doctor and hospital bills. Covers Automobile, Travel, 
Pedestrian and many common accidents Covers 
many common sicknesses, including typhoid, appendix 
operations, lobar pneumonia, etc., etc. Largest and oldest 
exclusive Health and Accident Insurance Company 
Don't delay, you may be next to meet sickness or acci- 
dent. Mail coupon today for free descriptive literature 


North American Accident Insurance Co. of ] 
987 Wallach Bidg., Newark, New Jersey |Chicago 


City and State : er , 
AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 


ri In the Great 
School of Coyne—com- 
plete in 3 months. Big outlay 
c 
500 






















| 
of electrical equipment. 


Earn $60 to $106 a Week 


Enter anytime. You don't need experience. Special lim- 
ited offer. jo and Aviation Electricity Courses included 
Earn while you learn. Send for big free catalog. Act now! 
OYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, DEPT. 51-86 
+* « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SOUTH PAULINA STREET 


See Advertising Index, page 85 
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« Lowest Prices in 10 Years! »> 





7 Rooms, Bath 
» $2436 


MODERN HOMES 
at Wholesale Prices! 


Choose from 100 prize designs—or let our Home 
Planners design a home from your ideas in wood, 


brick or stucco. We furnish materials of highest 
quality—direct from Mills-to-you. No extras! 
Material Plan-Cut (machine-sawed at mill) saves 
1g labor cost — 18% material waste. Makes 
tighter, warmer, sturdier home. 


Get modern features: Warm Quilt Insulation 
(saves 44 fuel bills); Hardwood Floors, Built-in 
Kitchen Cases, Linen Closets, Ironing Boards, 
Clothes Chutes, Fireplaces, Phone Nooks, etc.; 
Colorful Kitchens. More comfort—less housework. 


With Plan-Cut Materials, Easy - to- follow 
Plans, Complete Instructions you can build 
Satisfac- 


your own home and save $1,000 up. 
tion Guaranteed or Money Back. 


Before you rent, buy or build— 


JOO HOME PLANS 


Check the information wanted: 
1 Homes[ } Garages[ | Remodeling 
} Summer Cottages [ ] Poultry Houses 


Gordon-VanTine 
World’s Largest Specialists 
Oi in Home Building &1 ince 1865 IN 
1564 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 


Address 











Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 


K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety as it contains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, oven-dried 
under the Connable process which insures maxi- 
mum strength. Used by County Agents in most rat- 
killingcampaigns. Money-Back Guarantee. 

Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squillextermina- 
tor. All druggists, 75¢, $1.25, $2.00. Direct if dealer 
cannot supply you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, Ohio, 


Ke 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 















3 H.P. $71.60 
Other Sizes in Proportion 
350,000 WITTE Engines in World-Wide Use 
are saving owners labor and money. Use any cheap 
fuel. Magneto Equipped. Own one and have power 
for every purpose. Send for Big Free Catalog. 

wit . ENGINE WORKS 
1616 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Py Walsh Garden! Tractor 


For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 
: , Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay 
eld Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs-Walk & Ride 
i SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
oS), ‘ New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


AABART WALSH TRACTOR Co. My 
May, 
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Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


[ Continued from page 15 | 


outstanding buildings in Ephesus was 
the theater building where the mob 
gathered that sought the Apostle Paul’s 
life. The ruins of that old building can 
be seen today. It was 600 feet from wall 
to wall, and the estimate of the number 
of people who could be accommodated 
in the building at one time is placed as 
high as 56,000. 

When the Revelation letter was sent 
to the church in Ephesus the city was 
in the height of her glory. No one ever 
dreamed that the time would come when 
this great city would be in ruins. The 
warning to the church to repent went 
unheeded and soon the church went 
down. When the church failed, soon the 
city began to lose its power and prestige 
and for ages it has been nothing but a 
pile of ruins. 

Smyrna was the’ second city men- 
tioned by John. The church in this city 
received only words of praise, and thru 
all the ages the church has prospered 
and the city is the second largest city in 
Turkey today. There have been so 
many Christians+in Smyrna all the 
years that the Mohammedans call it 
“The Infidel City.” Thru an arrange- 
ment with Greece in 1922-23 the Ar- 
menian Christians of Smyrna were to 
go to Athens, but I was told several 
times whilein Turkey a few months ago 
that Smyrna is now offering them many 
inducements to return to their city. 

One of the sights of Smyrna today is 
the tomb of a devout Christian that is 
revered by Mohammedans as well as 
Christians. It was the year 156 and the 
place was the stadium of Smyrna. Chris- 
tians were being burned at the stake. 
An old bishop was brought in to be 
burned and as the torch was about to 
be lighted he was told that if he would 
renounce Christ his life would be spared. 
Then he cried out, “Eighty and six 
years have I served Him and He has 
never forsaken me once.” He had asked 
that he be tied to the stake rather than 
nailed to it. As the fire was lighted his 
faith never faltered. 


Porycarp, for that was the bishop’s 
name, was a disciple of the Apostle 
John. He left on record many quota- 
tions from the apostolic writings. 
Pergamos was the “City of Satan’s 
Seat,”’ according to the Revelation. The 
early Christians there must have un- 
dergone unspeakable horrors. One name 
is singled out in this word: “Antipas 
was my faithful martyr, who was slain 
among you where Satan dwelleth.” In 
the early days idolatry had the right of 
way in Pergamos. They worshipped ani- 
mal gods. In the Temple of Rome and 
Augustus the people bowed before the 
image of the emperor and burned in- 
cense to show their loyalty to him. 
That there were quite a company of 
Christians in Pergamos in the old 
Roman days is shown by the fact that 
one of the large rooms in the old Roman 
baths was remodeled into a Christian 
church. It was circular in form, being 45 
feet in diameter and 70 to the ceiling. 
The government of this city was pecul- 
iar in that the governor’s word was law, 
he having the power of life and death, 
and his authority was unquestioned. 


Pergamos is quite a little city to this 
day. It has never had a railroad. While 
this country in which these seven cities 
were located is mountainous yet its 
valleys make it a garden ‘spot, for the 
soil is productive. The manufacture of 
cutlery has been carried on in Pergamos 
from ancient times. While the buildings 
on the old acropolis are in ruins yet 
from examinations made the buildings 
must have been magnificent. 

The fourth city was Thyatira. It used 
to be a great labor center, for inscrip- 
tions tell of unions or guilds among the 
dyers, wool workers, potters, tanners, 
bakers, and linen workers In Bible 
times there were women merchants in 
this city. The first convert to Christi 
anity in Europe was Lydia, a seller ot 
purple, of the city of Thyatira. 

Sardis has been called “The Buried 
City.” At one time it was rich and 
famous. Croesus was the richest man in 
the world in his day and he was king of 
Sardis. His gifts to the Temple of Diana 
were worth a kingdom. He was really 
an international banker. Thirty small 
statues of him in gold have been found 
in the ruins of Sardis. Money could not 
save the great multimillionaire king, 
however, for he died in prison. 


Or ALL the ruins about the seven 
cities it is said that none are more in- 
teresting than those of Sardis. Some of 
these that have been excavated were 
covered to the depth of 60 feet. No 
wondersit is called the buried city. The 
references made to it in the letter in 
Revelation have been found to be ab- 
solutely accurate altho the city was 
buried for hundreds of years. 

Philadelphia and Smyrna were the 
two cities in which the churches received 
only words of commendation. Strange as 
it may seem these are the two of the 
seven cities that are prosperous to this 
day. Philadelphia is almost surrounded 
with vineyards and orchards. The town 
itself is quite prosperous. The public 
bakeries are said to be especially inter- 
esting for it seems that the women 
bring their unbaked loaves to the public 
ovens where the bread is baked. 

The last of the seven cities to be men- 
tioned is Laodicea and this will have to 
be dismissed with a very brief word. 
Thru the ages it is said that this city has 
been noted for two things. The first is 
the glossy black wool that was produced 
from a certain breed of sheep that has 
long since become extinct. From this 
wool most costly garments were made. 

The other thing that made Laodicea 
almost world-famous was a great school 
of medicine. This school was known and 
visited by physicians for hundreds of 
years. While a great city for a thousand 
years and more, it is now nothing but a 
Turkish village. 

In discussing these seven cities I have 
used the names by which they were 
known in Bible times. At this time sev- 
eral of the sites and villages are known 
by modern names, some of which are 
rather hard to pronounce. 


Bees, farmers’ bulletin 447, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Pasture Must Furnish 
Feed 





[ Continued from page 8 | 





Every pasture differs. A soil test is the 


nost reliable and the quickest way to 
| the individual needs. Briefly, how- 
ever, it consists of liming soil which is 


acid, reseeding when necessary, spread- 


plenty of barnyard manure when 


available, the use of superphosphate on 

soils deficient in phosphorus, potash 

hen potash is lacking, and a complete 

ymmercial fertilizer containing nitro- 

ven, phosphorous, and potash when all 
three elements are lacking. 

| With sweet clover and other legume 


pasture crops, liming is usually all that 

necessary. However, care should al- 

ways be taken to see that the seed is 
culated if legumes have not previ- 


ously been grown in the field to be 
seeded down. 
In the Cornbelt, more reliance is being 


placed yearly on sweet clover. Sowed in 
the spring in small grain, pasture is pro- 
| vided after harvest until late fall. This 
same crop is then ready the next spring 
nd carries the stock thru almost until 
another sweet clover seeding comes 
along. A few acres of permanent pasture 
| are valuable to supplement the sweet 
ver, while, if necessary, a few acres of 
sudan grass can be sowed for additional 
fall pasture. For permanent pastures, 
the use of the proper commercial ferti- 
er will greatly extend the growing 
season of the grass, making it ready for 
- pasture earlier in the spring and keep it 
from drying up as soon as untreated 
} asture. 


AL L pasture crops yield the maximum 
nount of feed, and feed of the highest 
- protein content ‘if kept grazed as closely 
3 as possible without weakening the 
vitality of the plants. The maximum 
protein content is found when the 
plants are young and tender. Close 
5 grazing keeps the plants sending forth 
> new growth, while light grazing enables 
; the plants to grow up to coarse and 
1 woody. stems, later going to seed, at 
which time plant growth stops, as far as 
providing feed is concerned. 

; One of the recent pasture practices 
) adopted in the United States and partic- 
larly in the dairy states, is rotation of 
cows on pasture. Instead of one large 
pasture over which the cows have free 


7 u 


) range, the pasture is-fenced into two to 
tour smaller fields, each being grazed in 

5 turn. 
S At the University of Wisconsin pas- 
i tures given the necessary fertilizer treat- 
S ent, and grazed in rotation as de- 
S ribed above, yielded 288 pasture days 
per year, using a day’s grazing by a 
u oo-pound heifer as the unit of grazing 
| easurement. Portions of the identical 
1 pastures, grazed in the customary, old- 
t fashioned way and with no soil treat- 
1 ent, yielded only 163 pasture days per 
a Thus the carrying capacity was 
most doubled by proper management. 
C Think back from this point to the 
C sults of the New York studies men- 
i ned at the beginning of this article— 
a teed cost of 9.7 cents per day on pas- 
eC ture, compared with 38 cents with barn 
ding. The increase of almost double 
i the number of pasture days per acre per 


ison is well worth while, isn’t it, espe- 
ily as the cost is small in proportion 
the increased value of feed? 
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All Around the Farm 


A Page Written by Our Readers 


Tue reel illustrated for milk. record 


sheets in the barn is made of a frame of 


14-inch boards 2 inches wide. It should 
be about 21 inches wide and 18 inches 
high. I made two rolls from broom han- 
dles and fastened them with nails. On 
one side of the top I put a handle made 
of wire for winding up the sheet. The 
bottom roll is removable. I put a wide 
board between the rolls over which the 


<n 


iZ 


sheet slides. A narrow board is put over 
the sheet to keep it smooth. A narrow 
board on top has the names of the cows 
to match with the ruling on the sheet. 
Wind the sheet bottom first on the nar- 
row roller, slip it between the boards, 
and fasten the top of the sheet to the 
upper reel with thumb tacks on tape. 
Wind up as the sheet is filled.—M. A. 
M., Minnesota. 
* & *% 

We save many blistered hands by 
shelling popcorn with an ordinary grat- 
er.—P. B., Illinois. 

* * & 

To break a cow from sucking herself 
put a horse collar around her neck.— 
O. T., Kansas. 

%* & *& 

We have an overhead tank in our barn. 
To save the bother of watching to see 
when it becomes full, we 
ran a small wire from the 





tractor, strap a whole piece of inner 
tube tightly across the tractor seat.— 
G. C. D., New York. 

* * * 

To kill dandelions pull out the heart of 
the dandelion in your yard and pour a 
few drops of coal oil in the center of 
each one.—Mrs. T. H., Kansas. 

* * * 

I have a hinge on the floor of my 
garage and just inside the door which 
turns on the light when the front wheel 
of the car runs over it. The 
hinge is connected to the light. 
A block is placed directly under 
the hinge so that it will not ruin 
the switch. A button is also nec- 
essary to turn the light out as | 


leave.—R. B., Missouri. 
¥ * & 
’ Coating the chains of the ma- 
, nure spreader and other machin- 
ery with transmission oil makes 
e them work much more smoothly 
-iS0 and greatly increases the life of 


the chains.—H. H., Iowa. 


* * * 
To remove oil or grease spots 














from wool rugs or wool gar- 
ments place a piece of blotter 
over the spots and set a warm 
flat iron over the blotter. Remove to a 
clean part of the blotter as the iron 
draws out the oil.—L. D., Illinois. 

* * * 

After painting we use steel wool to 
remove the specks of paint from the 
windows. It does not scratch the glass 
at all.—B. M. A., Minnesota. 

* * * 

I pull my cabbage by the roots in the 
fall and place them in a row in the cellar 
with roots turned toward the wall. By 
keeping the roots covered with damp 
dirt I have cabbage that is good for 
salads well into the spring.—Mrs. A. L.., 
North Dakota. 


* & * 

A woman driving a car will find that 
a rubber pad placed on the floor of the 
car at the driver’s feet is a protection 
against 


becoming marred and 
worn at i heels. 
Miss P. N., Ohio. 


shoes 








* #2 





engine spark plug along 
the pipe line to the 





This drawing 





tank and let it reach 
to the edge of the 
water line. It was 
fastened along the 
way with insulators. 









By running another 





shows the platform 
I used in shingling 
my round roof barn. Use a 
2 x 8-inch plank of any 
length desired ‘with eye 
bolts at each end. Fasten 





ground wire from 
the water pipe to 
the engine it makes a complete circuit. 
Now when the tank is full it automati- 
cally shuts off the engine.—Mrs. G. E. 
B., Minnesota. 

* * * 

The life of ropes and especially hay 
carrier ropes can be 
treated with linseed oil.—F. T. 
Dakota. 


, North 


-* & & 
To reli 


ieve the jarring while riding a 
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lengthened if 


to chains long enough to 
reach above the shingles 
and hook over the sheathing. This can 
be moved up as you shingle, by hooking 
over a higher board. 


The ladder I used on my round roof 


barn was built on the same plan as the 
rafters. I built each side rail of 1 x 4-inch 
material, using two thicknesses of board, 
and bent them in rafter form. I hung 
the ladder from the ridge board of the 
barn, using a chain to tie.—E. E. S., 
Wisconsin, 








Ir YOU have some clever, origi- 
nal device for lightening the farm 
or home work, saving time, adver- 
tising or selling the p oducts of the 
farm or improving home surround- 
ings, tell us about it. Give all 
necessary details, but be brief. 
Send picture or drawing if possible. 
For each idea published we will 
pay $2. It is impossible to return 
unused suggestions.—Editors. 











We had trouble with our cows lappin 
water out of their drinking cups an 
splashing it over onto the other cows 
feed and bedding. We corrected th 
situation by putting an ordinary scree! 
wire horse muzzle into the drinking cuy 

catching its upper rim just under the 
inner edge of the drinking cup. —K. T 
Michigan. 


A balky horse can be temporaril 
cured by making a loop of commo: 


binder twine and pulling tightly ove: 
his ear.—L. P., Michigan. 

Place rubber cane tips or caps on th 
two back legs of chairs to prevent th 
linoleum from being punctured b 
people who tilt their chairs backward. 
Mrs. R. B., Ohio. 

a * * 

When throwing a calf or bull simp! 

put a rope around the neck and halt 








hitch once just behind the shoulders and 

again around the flanks as shown in th: 

illustration. Pull on the rope and the 

animal will come down easily.—C. G. 
% * * ; 

To break up broody hens build a coop 
out of laths and hang it up so as to per 
mit air to circulate around the hens at 
all times. It will be only a few days un 
til they will be ready to begin laying 
again.—Mrs. H. L. M., South Dakota. 

When driving staples into hardwood 
fence posts, pour a little oil over them 
first and you will have much less difficul 
ty with bending and rusting.—E. S., 
lowa. 

* * * 

When it is desirable to water trees, 
shrubs, or other plants the job can be 
made much more effective by taking a 
piece of old pane or taking both 
ends out of a tin can and inserting it 
several inches into the ground, pouring 
the water in gradually so that it will soak 
in. This gets the water down where it i 
available to the roots.—C. E., Wiseon- 


sin. 


* *% * 


To prevent nails from getting into th 
feed grinder while grinding grain, sin 
ply place some large magnets so that 
the feed will have to move over them. 


A. W., North Dakota. 
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Why You Can Drive the New Ford 


So Many Thousands of Miles 


THE NEW FORD has made an un- 
usual record for reliability and long 
life. In police service it has been 


driven 100,006 and 120,000 miles 





T 





under the severest driving condi- 
tions. Leading industrial compa- 














nies operating large fleets of Fords 


report “‘satisfactory economical 


service’’ after many months and 
years of constant use. The value of 
good materials, simplicity of de- 


sign and accuracy in manufac- 


turing is especially apparent after 
the first 25,000 miles. 
Throughout the chassis, you find 
many reasons for the good per- 
formance of the Ford. None is more 
important than the crankshaft. 
The crankshaft is 
called the heart of the automobile 


frequently 


because of the part it plays in 
transmitting the power developed 
in the cylinders to the flywheel and 
driveshaft. It must be properly 
balanced to insure smooth oper- 
ation. It must be accurate in size 
to insure proper clearance in the 
bearings. It must be true in align- 
ment and weight to reduce friction 
and give long continuous service 
without adjustment. 

The crankshaft of the Ford has 
great strength because it is made 
of carbon manganese steel, spe- 
cially developed by Ford metallur- 
gists. It will resist a twisting stress 
of 245 tons at a leverage of twelve inches 
from its axis. 

In the many steps in its manufac- 
ture, the Ford crankshaft is machined 





This illustration shows the Ford cylinder bloc 
A), piston (B), connecting-rod (C), flywheel 
D), and crankshaft (E). The care with which 
hese parts are made is an important factor in 


noothness, reliability, e 





ny and long life. 














THE NEW FORD DE LUXE PHAETON 


to measurements as fine as one-half 
of a thousandth part of an inch. In 
all, Ford crankshafts receive more 
than 150 checks for accuracy. 

The greatest care is taken to make 
sure that the Ford crankshaft will be 
in perfect balance in all positions and 
at all speeds. The machines for the 
dynamic balance tests are set upon 
foundations of gum rubber and are so 
delicately adjusted that the very air 
that surrounds them is first cleansed 
and then held at 68 degrees by thermo- 
static control. 

Though weighing many pounds, the 
Ford crankshaft is so carefully bal- 
anced that it will remain motionless 
when placed upon two perfectly leveled 
parallel bars, yet will turn if so small 
a weight as a ten-cent piece is placed 
on any connecting-rod bearing. 


This same care is followed as stand- 





ard practice in the manufacture of the 
Ford flywheel, pistons, connecting- 
rods, valves, camshaft and other me- 
chanical parts. 

You can see, therefore, why the-F ord 
delivers reliable, economical service 
for so many thousands of miles. It 
gives good performance on the road 
because good performance has been 
built into it at the factory. 

You can purchase a Fired on convenient, eco- 


nomical terms through the Authorized Ford 
Finance Plans of the Universal Credit Company. 





The Ford crankshaft is made of special carbon 


manganese steel and balanced statically and 
dynamically. Ford crankshafts receive more 
than 150 checks for accuracy. 


The Biggest Home Value 


youll ever find / 


This 5 Room 


ALADDIN HOUSE 
Shipped ...Freight Paid 


°4835 


Safe Arrival Guaranteed 


Buy direct from the big Aladdin Mills at wholesale prices and save four profits onthe 
lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. Aladdin Homes are easyto ~— easy to build. 


SUMMER 93 j= and 
COTTAGES 

The economy and convenience of ie 
complete materials from one source, shipped to 
yo ur destinz ation in a single car, will save time, 


m vd annoyance. Aladdin's latest Summer Cot- 
a lie oh y br the new Catalog. the coupon today. 


GARAG ES *92 “ir 


All Bch 
tivedesigns.Amaz- 
ing low prices. Build 
an Aladdin Garage 
yourself in a day or 
two, save labor costs, 
and enjoy the easy 

ork. Send at once for 
Free Catalog. 
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Standard Materials 
Standard Construction 


Standard Sizes and Grades 
Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses have revo- 
lutionized home building costs. Three 
outstanding reasons prove how you 
can save hundreds of dollars on_ your 
new home: Your house is shipped freight 
paid to you, direct from the Aladdin Mills at 
wholesale prices; the Readi-Cut system cuts 
your labor costs about one-third; quantity 
oben and standard designs insure rock- 
ttom prices. Twenty-four years’ Aladdin 
success justifies these statements. 


New Designs 


New Interiors 


Aladdin’s latest 
catalog pictures 
many new designs 
and floor plans. 
Each house shown 
has from 3 to 9 floor 
lans_ to choose 
rom. You are cer- 
tain to find just 
the house you are 
looking for. The 
plan at the right is 
one of nine different 
interior arrange- 
ments of the6-Room 


House at $680 
The price of each 


What You Get house includes all 


lumber readi-cut, millwork, windows, 
doors, interior woodwork, hardware, roofing, glass, 
nails, paints, varnish and stains. All material shipped 
in sealed box car, and safe arrival guaranteed. Com- 


plete instructions and drawings enable you to build an Aladdin 
yourself if you are handy with tools. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Catalog 


Send the Coupon today for your free copy 
of the beautiful, new 1931 Aladdin Catalog 
of Homes, Summer Cottages, Garages, Filling Sta- 
tions, Tourist Cottages and Roadside Stores. It is 
printed in colors, profusely illustrated, and overflow- 
ing with interest. A revelation to prospective home 
owners! Simply clip Coupon at the right and mail 
it NOW. Address nearest office. No obligation. 


THE ALADDIN CoO. 


Bay City, Michigan 
Also Mills and Offices: Portland, Oregon 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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